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CHAPreR I 

^'OME, look at me. I like the color of your eyes. What's 

your name?" 

“Jean." 

“Just Jean?" 

“Jean Gaussin." 

“From the South, I can see that. How old are you?” 

“Twenty-one." 

“An artist?" 

“No, madame." 

“Ah! so much the better." 

These brief sentences, almost unintelligible amid the 
shrieks and laughter and dance music of a masquerade 
party, were exchanged, one night in June, by a bagpiper 
and a female fellah in the conservatory of palms and tree- 
like ferns which formed the background of D^chelette’s 
studio. 

To the Egyptian's searching examination, the piper re- 
plied with the ingenuousness of his tender years, the reck- 
lessness and the sigh of relief of a Southerner who has 
b^n silent for a long while. A stranger to all that throng 
of painters and sculptors, lost sight of immediately after his 
amval by the friend who had brought him, he had been 
sauntering about for two hours with his attractive fair face 
tanned and gilded by the sun, his curly hair close and short 
as the sheepskin costume he wore; and a triumph, which 

5 
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he was far from suspecting, arose and whispered around 
him. 

Dancers jostled him roughly with their shoulders, 
studio fags laughed and jeered at the bagpipe slung over 
his shoulder and his mountain costume, hea\T and uncom- 
fortable on that summer night. A Japanese woman, with 
eyes suggcsti\e of the faubourg, her high chignon held in 
place by steel knives, hummed as she ogled him: Ah! qu’il 
est beau, qu’i/ est beau, Je postii/on! while a Spanish novia, 
passing on the arm of an Apache chief violently thrust her 
bouquet of white jasmine into his face. 

He failed to understand these advances, imagined that 
he was cutting an exceedingly absurd figure, and took 
refuge in the cool shadows of the glass gallcr)% where a 
divan was placed against the wall under the plants. That 
woman had come at once, and taken a seat by his side. 

Young, beautiful? He could not have told. From the 
long sheath of blue woolen stuff, in which her full figure 
swayed with an undulating motion, emerged two round 
and shapely arms bare to the shoulder; and her little hands 
laden with rings, her wide-open gray eyes increased in 
apparent size by the curious iron ornaments hanging from 
her forehead, formed a harmonious whole. 

An actress without doubt. Many actresses came to 
Dcchelctte’s; and the thought was not calculated to put 
him at his case, as persons of that sort had great terror for 
him. She sat very near him, with her elbow on her knee, 
her head resting on her hand, and spoke with grave sweet- 
ness, with a touch of weariness in her tone. “From the 
South, really? And such light hair! That’s an extraordinary 

thing.” , 

Then she wanted to know how long he had lived in 
Paris, if the examination for admission to the diplomatic 
service that he was preparing for was very hard, if he knew 
many people, and how he came to be at that party at 
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Dcchelette’s on Rue de Rome, so far from his Latin 
quarter. 

When he told her the name of the student who had 
brought him — “La Gournerie, a relative of the author— no 
doubt you know him”— the expression of the woman's 
face changed, suddenly darkened; but he did not notice, 
being of the age when eyes shine without seeing. La 
Gournerie had promised that his cousin would be there, 
that he would introduce him. 

“I like his verses so much! I shall be so glad to know 
him!” 

She smiled compassionately at his innocence, with a 
pretty drawing together of the slmulders, and at the same 
time put aside the light leaves of a bamboo with her hand, 
and looked into the ballroom, to see if she could not dis- 
cover his great man. 

The festivity at that moment was as animated and re- 
splendent as the transformation scene of a fairy spectacle. 
The studio— the hall rather, for little work was ever done 
there extended to the roof, making one enormous room, 
and its light and airy summer draperies, its shades of fine 
sbaw or gauze, its lacquered screens, its multi-colored 
glassware, and the cluster of yellow roses which embel- 
lished the opening of a high Renaissance fireplace, were 
illuminated by the variegated, bizarre reflections of in- 
numerable Chinese, Persian, Moorish, and Japanese lan- 
terns, some in perforated iron carved like the door of a 
mosque, others in colored paper shaped like different 
tiuits, others like open fans, flowers, birds, and serpents: 
and flashw of electricity, of a bluish tinge, would suddenly 
pale all those thousands of lights, and cast a frosty gleam 
like a ray of moonlight, on the faces and bare shoulders' 
on all the phantasmagoria of dresses, feathers, spangles 
and nbbons. |ostling one another in the ballroom, and 
sitting in tiers on the Dutch staircase, with its massive rail 
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leading to the galleries on the first floor, which were over- 
topped by the long necks of the double basses, and the 
frenzied flourishes of the conductor’s baton. 

From his seat the young man saw it all through a net- 
work of green branches, of flowering convolvuli, which 
blended with the decorations, formed a frame for them, 
and by an optical illusion, in the constant motion of the 
dance, threw wreaths of glycine on the silver train of a 
princess’s gown, and placed a head-dress of drac$na leaves 
above a Pompadour shepherdess’s pretty face; and the in- 
terest of the spectacle was doubled now for him by the 
pleasure of learning from his gypsy the names, all re- 
nowned, all well known, which were concealed beneath 
those fancy costumes, so amusing in their variety and 
oddity. 

That whipper-in, with his short whip slung satire-wise, 
was Jadin; while that shabby country cure’s cassock a little 
farther on disguised old Isabey, who had made himself 
taller by putting a pack of cards in his buckled shoes. 
Pere Corot smiled from behind the huge visor of an In- 
valide’s cap. She also pointed out Thomas Couture as a 
bull-dog, Jundt as a thief-catcher, Cham as a humming- 
bird. 

Several serious historical costumes, a beplumed Murat, 
a Prince Eugene, a Charles I., worn by young painters, 
marked clearly the difference behs'een the two generations 
of artists; the latest comers serious, cold, with faces of 
members of the Bourse prematurely aged by the charac- 
teristic wrinkles traced by absorbing financial pre-occupa- 
tion; the elders much more boyish, mischievous, noisy and 
frolicsome. 

Despite his fifty-five years and the palm-leaves of the 
Institute, the sculptor Caoudal as a hussar in barracks, his 
bare arms exhibiting his herculean biceps, a painter’s 
palette dangling against his long legs in guise of sabre- 
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tasche, was dancing a cavalier seul of the time of the 
Grande Chaumiere, opposite the musician de Potter, in 
the costume of a muezzin on a spree, his turban awry, 
imitating the danse de ventre, and whining "La Allah, il 
Allah!” in a terribly shrill voice. 

Those frolicsome celebrities were surrounded by a large 
qircle, the dancers resting meanwhile; and in the front row 
stood Dechelette, the master of the house, wrinkling his 
little eyes, his Kalmuck nose, his grizzly beard, happy in 
the gayety of the others and highly entertained without 
seeming to be. 

Dechelette, the engineer, a typical figure of artistic 
Paris ten or twelve years ago, very good-natured, very 
wealthy, with a taste for art, and that free-and-easy manner, 
that contempt for public opinion, which result from a 
life of travel and bachelorhood, had at that time a contract 
for a railroad from Tauris to Teheran; and every year, to 
recuperate aften ten months of fatigue, of nights under 
canvas, of wild gallops across sandy deserts and swamps, 
he came to Paris to pass the very hot season in that house 
on Rue de Rome, built from his own plans and furnished 
like a summer palace, where he got together clever men 
and pretty girls, calling upon civilization to give him in a 
few weeks the essence of its most piquant and delicious 
products. 

"Dechelette has arrived.” The news spread through the 
studios as soon as the great linen shades which covered 
the glass front of the house were seen to rise like a stage- 
curtain. That meant that the f^tes were about to be^n, 
and that they were to have two months of music and 
merrymaking, of dancing and feasting, breaking in upon 
the silent torpor of Quartier de I’Europe at that season of 
villas and sea-baths. 

Personally Dechelette took no part in the bacchanalian 
festivities that woke the echoes of his studio night and day. 
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That indefatigabfe rake brought to his pleasures a cold- 
blooded passion, a glance vague and smiling, as if deadened 
by hasheesh, but of imperturbable calmness and lucidity. 
An exceedingly loyal friend, giving bountifully without 
counting, he entertained for women the contempt of an 
Oriental, compounded of indulgence and courtesy; and 
of those who came there, attracted by his great wealth and 
the joyous eccentricity of the festivities, not one could 
boast of having been his mistress more than one day. 

'‘A good fellow, all the same,” added the gypsy, who 
gave Gaussin this information. Suddenly she interrupted 
herself,— 

“There's your poet.” 

“Where?” 

“In front of you, dressed as a village bridegroom.” 

The young man uttered an “Oh!" of disappointment. 
His poet! That fat, shiny, perspiring man, performing awk- 
ward antics in the false collar with hvo points and the 
flowered waistcoat of Jeannot. The despairing, piercing 
shrieks of the Tivre de J’Amour came to his mind, the book 
that he never read without a quickening of the pulse; and 
instinctively he murmured aloud,— 

“Pour animer le marbre orgueilleux de ton corps, 

O Sapho, j’ai donne tout le sang de mes veines.” ^ 

She turned quickly, jangling her barbarian ornaments. 

“What’s that you say?” 

They were lines written by La Gourneric; he was sur- 
prised that she did not know them. 

“I don’t like poetr>%” she said shortly; and she re- 
mained standing, with a frown on her face, watching the 
dancing and nervously toying with the beautiful lilac 
clusters hanging before her. Then, with an effort, as if 

' To give life to the haughty marble of thy body, 

O Sapho, I have given all the best blood in my veins. 
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forcing herself to a 
night/' and disappeared. 

The poor piper was dumfounded. “What’s the matter 
with her? What did I say to her?” He cudgelled his brains, 
but could think of nothing, except that he would do well 
to go to bed. He picked up his bagpipes with a melancholy 
air, and returned to the ballroom, less annoyed by the 
gypsy's departure than by the thought that he must pass 
through all that crowd to reach the door. 

The consciousness of his own obscurit)^ among so many 
celebrities made him still more timid. They were no longer 
dancing, except a few couples here and there clinging 
desperately to the last strains of a dying waltz; among 
them Caoudal, superb and gigantic, with head erect, whirl- 
ing around with a little knitting-woman in his red arms, 
her hair flying in the wind. 

Through the great windows at the rear, which were wide 
open, entered puffs of early-morning air with the white 
light of dawn, rustling the leaves of the palms, prostrating 
the flames of the candles as if to extinguish them, A paper 
lantern took fire, bob^ches burst, and all around the room 
the servants were arranging small round tables as on the 
terraces of cafes. At Dechelette’s the guests always supped 
thus, by fours and fives; and at that moment congenial 
spirits were seeking one another and forming groups. 

There were shouts and fierce calls, the “Pilouit" of the 
faubourgs answering the “You you you you,” in imitation 
of a rattle, of the girls of the Orient; and conversations in 
undertones and the voluptuous laughter of women led 
away with a caress. 


painful decision, she said “Good- 


Gaussin was availing himself of the confusion to glide 
toward the outer door, when his student-friend, dripping 
with perspiration, his eyes like saucers, a bottle under each 
am, stopped him: “Why, where in the deuce were you? 
1 ve been looking for you everywhere. I have a table and 
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some girls, little Bachellery from the Bouffes— dressed as a 
Japanese, you know. She sent me to find you. Come 
quick!” and he ran off. 

Tlie piper was thirst}'; then the wild exxitement of the 
ball tempted him, and the pretty face of the little actress, 
who was making signs to him in the distance. But a sweet 
voice murmured close to his ear, — 

“Don’t go there.” 

The woman who had just been sitting by him was close 
beside him now, leading him away; and he followed her 
unhesitatingly. Why? It was not because of her personal 
attraction; he had scarcely glanced at her, and the other 
over yonder, who was calling him, adjusting the steel 
knives in her hair, pleased him much more. But he obeyed 
a will superior to his own, the headstrong violence of a 
desire. 

“Do not go there.” 

Suddenly they both found themselves on the sidewalk 
on Rue de Rome. Cabs were waiting in the pale morning 
light. Street-sweepers, mechanics going to their work, 
glanced at that uproarious revel, overflowing into the 
street, that couple in fancy dress, a Mardi Gras in mid- 
summer. 

“To your house or mine?” she asked. Without stopping 
to consider why, he thought that it would be better to go 
to his house, and gave his distant address to the driver. 
During the drive, which was long, they talked little. But 
she held one of his hands in hers, which he felt were small 
and cold; and except for that icy, nervous pressure, he 
might have thought that she was sleeping, as she lay back 
against the cushion with the wavering reflection of the 
blue curtain on her face. 

Tlie cab stopped on Rue Jacob in front of a students' 
lodging-house. Four flights of stairs to ascend; they were 
long and steep. “Shall I carry you?” he said with a laugh. 
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but in an undertone, because of the sleeping house. She 
looked him over with a slow, contemptuous, yet tender 
glance,— the glance of experience, which gauged his 
strength and said plainly, “Poor little fellow!” 

Thereupon, with a fine outburst of energy, character- 
istic of his age and his southern blood, he seized her and 
carried her like a child, — for he was a sturdy, strapping 
youth for all his fair girlish skin,— and he went up the first 
flight at a breath, exulting in the weight suspended about 
his neck by two lovely, cool bare arms. 

The second flight was longer, less pleasant. The woman 
hung more heavily as they ascended. Her iron jendants, 
which at first caressed him with a pleasant tickling sensa- 
tion, sank slowly and painfully into his flesh. 

At the third flight he panted like a piano-mover; his 
breath almost failed him, while she murmured ecstatically, 
“Oh! m’ami, how nice this is! how comfortable I am!” And 
the last stairs, which he climbed one by one, seemed to 
him to belong to a giant staircase, whose walls and rail and 
narrow \viridows twisted round and round in an inter- 
minable spiral. It was no longer a woman he was carrying, 
but something heavy, ghastly, which suffocated him, and 
which he was momentarily tempted to drop, to throw 
down angrily at the risk of crushing her brutally. 

When they reached the narrow landing, “Already!” 

she exclaimed, and opened her eyes. He thought, “At last!” 

but could not have said it, for he \vas very pale, and held 

both hands to his breast, which seemed as if it would 
burst. 

ascent of those stairs in the melancholy grayness 
of the morning was an epitome of their whole history. 
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CHAPrSR II 


.3K E kept her two days; then she went away, leaving be- 
^TVhind her a memor)' of soft flesh and fine linen. He 
knew nothing of her but her name, her address, and these 
words: “When you want me, call me — I shall always be 
ready.” 

The little card, dainty and perfumed, read: — 


FANNY LEGRAND 
6 Rue dc I’Arcadc 


He stuck it in his mirror, between an invitation to the 
last ball at the Department of Foreign Affairs and the 
fanciful, illuminated programme of Dechelette’s evening 
party, his only two appearances in society of the year; and 
the memory of the woman, which hovered for several days 
around the fireplace in that faint, delicate perfume, faded 
away with it; nor was Gaussin, who was a serious, hard- 
working youth, especially distrustful of the temptations of 
Paris, conscious of an inclination to renew that amourette 
of a day. 

The ministerial examination took place in November. 
He had but three months to prepare for it. After that 
would come a probationary term of three or four years in 
the offices of the consular service; then he would be sent 
away somewhere, a long distance a\\^y. That idea of exile 
did not alarm him; for a tradition among the Gaussins 
d’Armandy, an old Avignon family, demanded that the 
oldest son should follow what is called the career, with the 
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example, the encouragement, and the moral protection of 
those who had preceded him in it. In the view of that 
young provincial Paris was simply the first port in a very 
long voyage, which fact prevented him from forming anv 
serious connection, either by way of love or friendship. 

One evening, a week or two after the Dcchelette ball, 
as Gaussin, having lighted his lamp and arranged his books 
on the table, was about to begin to work, some one 
knocked timidly; and when he opened the door, a woman 
appeared, dressed in a light and fashionable costume. He 
did not recognize her until she lifted her veil. 

"You see, it’s I. I have come back." 

As she detected the anxious, annoyed glance he cast at 
the task awaiting him, she added,— 

"Oh! I won’t disturb you— I know what that is.” 

She removed her hat, took up a number of Le Tour dt 
Monde, settled herself in a chair, and did not stir, being 
apparently absorbed by what she was reading; but every 
time that he raised his eyes, he met her glance. 

And in very truth, it required courage for him to refrain 
from taking her in his arms at once, for she was very 
tempting and very charming, with her little face with its 
low forehead, short nose, sensual and kindly lip, and the 
mature suppleness of her figure in that dress, thoroughly 
Pansian in its faultless style, and less terrifying to him 
than her Egyptian costume. 

She left him early the next morning, and returned 
several times during the week, always with the same pallor, 

the same cold, moist hands, the same voice trembling with 
emotion. 

“Oh! I know perfectly well that I bore you,” she would 
say to him, "that I tire you. I ought to be more proud. 
Would you believe it? Every morning, when I leave you, 
1 swear that I will not come again; and then at night it 
seizes me again like an attack of insanity.” 
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He gazed at her, amused, surprised, in his scorn of the 
woman, by that amorous persistence. The women he had 
known hitherto, met at beer-shops or skating-rinks, and, 
sometimes young and pretty, left behind them a feeling of 
disgust with their idiotic laughter, their cooks’ hands, and 
with a certain vulgarity in their instincts and their speech 
which led him to open the window when they had gone. 
In his innocence, he fancied that all women of pleasure 
were of the same sort. So that he was amazed to find in 
Fanny a genuine womanly gentleness and reserve, with 
the superiority over the bourgeois women he was accus- 
tomed to meet in his mother’s house in the province, due 
to a smattering of art, a familiarity wth all sorts of 
subjects, which made their conversations varied and inter- 
esting. 

And then she was musical, accompanied herself on the 
piano, and sang, in a somewhat worn and uneven but well- 
trained voice, romanzas by Chopin or Schumann, provin- 
cial ballads, airs of Berri, Bourguignon, or Picardie, of 
which she had an extensive repertory. 

Gaussin, who was mad over music, that art of indolence 
and of the open air in which the people of his province 
take such pleasure, was spurred on by music in his working 
hours, and found it deliciously soothing in his moments 
of repose. And from Fanny’s lips it was especially delight- 
ful to him. He was surprised that she was not engaged at 
any theatre, and learned that she had sung at the Lyrique. 
“But not for long; it was too much of a bore.” 

There was no suggestion about her of the studied, con- 
ventional manners of the stage-performer; not a shadow of 
vanity or of falseness. Simply a certain mystery concerning 
her life away from him, a mystery not divulged even in 
the hours of passion; nor did her lover try to solve it, being 
neither jealous nor inquisitive, allowing her to arrive at 
the stated time without even looking at the clock, ignorant 
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as yet of the sensation of suspense, of those \aolent blows 
of the heart against the breast betokening desire and impa- 
tience. 

From time to time, the weather being very fine that 
summer, they set out on voyages of discover)' among the 
charming nooks in the outskirts of Paris, with which her 
acquaintance was most precise and thorough. They formed 
part of the noisy multitude at some suburban railway sta- 
tion, breakfasted at a cabaret on the edge of a forest or 
lake, avoiding only certain too frequented spots. One day 
he suggested that they go to Vaux-de-Cernay. “No, no, not 
there; there are too many painters.” 

And he remembered that that antipathy of hers for 
artists had been the beginning of their love. When he 
asked her the reason for it, she said,— 

“They are crazy, inexplicable creatures, who always tell 
more than they know. They have done me a great deal 
of harm.” 

“But,” he protested, “art is a noble thing. There is 
nothing like it to embellish, broaden one’s views of life.” 

“Ah! my dear, the noble thing is to be simple and up- 
nght as you are, to be twenty years old, and to love dearly.” 

Twenty years old! you would have said she was no 
more than that, to see her so full of life, always ready 
laughing at everything, pleased with everything 

One evening they arrived at Saint-Clair in the valley 
of Chevreuse the night before a holiday, and could find 
no room. It was late, and they must pass through a leaeue 
of forert in the dark to reach the next village. At last they 
were offered an unoccupied cot-bed at the end of a barn 
m which masons slept. 

“Come on,” she said with a laugh; “it will remind me 
or my days of poverty. 

So she had known povertyl 

They crept along, feeling their way between the occu- 
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pied beds in the great roughly whitewashed apartment, 
where a night light was smoking in a niche in the wall; 
and ail night long, lying side by side, they smothered their 
kisses and their laughter, listening to the snoring, the 
groans of weariness of their room-mates, whose cotton caps 
and hea\w working-shoes lay close beside the Parisian girl's 
silk dress and dainty boots. 

At day-break a wicket opened in the lower part of the 
great door, a ray of white light touched lightly the bed- 
cords and the hard earth, while a hoarse voice shouted 
“Ohc! time to get up!” llien there ensued a slow, painful 
commotion in the barn, once more in darkness; yawnings, 
stretchings, hoarse coughs, the depressing sounds of a 
room full of human beings just aroused from sleep; and 
the Limousins went away one by one, heavily and in si- 
lence, having no suspicion that they had slept in close 
proximity to a lovely girl. 

After they had gone, she rose, put on her dress by feel- 
ing, and hastily twisted up her hair. "Wait here, I will be 
back in a moment.” She came back in a moment with an 
enormous armful of wild flowers dripping with dew. "Now 
let us go to sleep,” she said, scattering over the bed the 
cool perfume of the early morning blossoms, which revivi- 
fied the atmosphere about them. And she had never 
seemed so pretty to him as she did standing in the door- 
way of that barn, laughing in the morning light, with her 
light curls flying and her riotous nosegay. 

Another time they breakfasted at Ville d'Avray, beside 
the pond. An autumn morning enveloped with niist the 
placid water and the ruddy foliage of the woods in front 
of them; they were alone in the little garden of the 
restaurant, kissing as they ate their fish. Suddenly, from 
the rustic pavilion in the branches of the plane-tree at the 
foot of which their table stood, a loud, bantering voice 
called down to them, "I say, you people, when do you 
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propose to be done with your billing and cooing?” And 
the lion’s face and red mustache of the sculptor Caoudal 
peered through the opening of the little rustic chalet. 

“I should ver)' much like to come down and breakfast 
with you. I’m as bored as an owl here in my tree.” 

Fanny did not reply, being visibly annoyed by the 
meeting; Jean, on the other hand, accepted the suggestion 
instantly, for he was curious to see the famous artist and 
flattered to have him at his table. 

Caoudal, very coquettishly attired in what seemed to 
be a neglige costume, although everything was carefully 
studied, from the cravat of white crepe de Chine to en- 
liven a complexion seared witli wrinkles and pimples, to 
the jacket fitting tightly to the still slender figure and the 
swelling muscles— Caoudal looked older than at Deche- 
lette’s ball. 

But what surprised and even embarrassed him a little 
was the intimate tone which the sculptor adopted with his 
mistress. He called her Fanny, addressed her in the most 
familiar way. “You know,” he said, as he placed his plate 
on their table, “I have been a widower for a fortnight. 
Maria has gone off with Moratcur. I didn’t mind it at 
first. But this morning, when I went to the studio, I 
found I was as lazy as the deuce. Impossible to work. So 
I left my group and came out to breakfast in tlie count^\^ 
It’s a wretched idea when one’s alone. A little more and I 
should have cried into my stew.” 

He glanced at the Provencal, whose wavy beard and 
curly hair were of the color of the Sauterne in the glasses. 

“Youth’s a fine thing! No danger that this one will be 
released; and, better still, it is contagious. She looks as 
young as he does.” 

“Saucy creature!” she exclaimed with a laugh; and her 
laughter rang with the fascination that knows no age the 
youth of the woman who loves and wishes to be loved 
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“Astonishing! astonishing!” muttered Caoudal, scru- 
tinizing them both as he ate, with a contortion of melan- 
choly and envy at the corners of his mouth. “I say, 
Fanny, do you remember a breakfast here— it was a long 
while ago, damme! — there was Ezane, Dejoie, the whole 
crowd, and you fell into the pond. We had dressed you 
up as a man, with the fish-warden’s jacket. It was mightily 
becoming to you.” 

“Don’t remember,” she replied coldly and truthfully; 
for such changing, hap-haz.ard creatures never sec aught 
but the present moment of their love. They have no 
memory of what has gone before, no fear of what may 
come after. 

Caoudal, on the contrary, his mind dwelling on the 
past, punctuated with copious draughts of Sauterne the 
exploits of his lusty youth, in love and drinking, picnic 
parties, opera balls, professional achievements, battles, and 
conquests. But when he turned toward them with the re- 
flection of all the flames he had kindled gleaming in his 
eyes, he saw that they were not listening to him, but were 
picking grapes from each other’s lips. 

“How tiresome it must be to listen to what I’m telling 
you! Oh! yes, I am a terrible bore. Damme! It’s a beastly 
thing to be old!” 

He rose and threw down his napkin. “Charge the 
breakfast to me, Pere Langolis/’ he shouted in the direc- 
tion of the restaurant. 

He walked sadly away, dragging his feet as if suffering 
from an incurable disease. For a long while the lovers 
looked after his tall figure stooping under the golden-hued 


leaves. 

“Poor Caoudal! he certainly is getting heavy,” mur- 
mured Fanny, in a tone of sweet compassion; and when 
Gaussin expressed his indigation that Maria, a harlot, a 
model, could find any amusement in the sufferings of a 
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Caoudal and prefer to the great artist — whom? — Mora- 
teur, an obscure painter, of no talent, with nothing in his 
favor but his youth, she began to laugh. "Oh! you inno- 
cent! you innocent!'’ and throwing his head back on her 
knees with both hands, she buried her face in his eyes and 
hair as in a bouquet. 

"^at evening Jean slept for the first time in his mis- 
tress's room, after she had tormented him to do it for 
three months:— 

"Come, tell me— why you don’t want to." 

“I don’t know— I don't like the idea." 

"But I tell you that I am free, that I am alone." 

Assisted by the fatigue of the excursion into the coun- 
try, she succeeded in enticing him to Rue de I’Arcade, 
which was quite near the station. On the entresol of a 
plain, substantial house an old servant in a peasant’s cap 
with a sullen air, opened tire door for them. 

This is Machaume. Good-evening, Machaume," said 
hanny, throwing her arms around her neck. “This is he 
you know, my beloved king; I have brought him to the 
house. Light ever)'thing at once, make the place beautiful.” 

Jean was left alone in a very small salon with low-arched 
windows hung with curtains of the same common blue silk 
with which the divans and several pieces of lacquered fup 
niture were covered. On the walls were three or four land- 
SMpes, which lightened and enlivened the monotony of 

we hanging^ all of them bore a dedication: "To Fanny 
Legrand," “To my dear Fanny." ^ 

a half-size copy in marble of Caou- 
to be found everyxvhere in bronze 
Gaussm had seen in his father’s study in his 
childhood By the light of the single candle which stood 
n^r the base he detected in that work of art a rese^ 
^nce, refined and rejuvenated as it were, to his mistress 
The lines of the profile, the movement of the figure under 
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the draper)-, the tapering roiindncss of the arms wound 
about the knees, were familiar, well known to him; his eye 
gloated on them with the memor\' of more tender sensa- 
tions. 

Fanny, finding him in rapt contemplation before the 
figure, said to him with an indifferent air: “There is a 
touch of me in it. isn’t there? Caoudal’s model looked 
like me.” And she led him forthwith into her bedroom, 
where ^^achaume was sulkily laying hvo covers upon a 
small table; all the candles lighted, even those beside the 
mirror in the wardrobe door, a lovclv wood fire, bright 
as a first flame, crackling under the spark-fenders,— the 
chamber of a woman dressing for a ball. 

“I preferred to sup here.” she said with a laugh. 

Never had Jean seen such a daintily furnished room. 

The Louis X\^I. silks, the light muslins of his mother’s 

and sisters’ rooms had nothing whatever in common with 

that downy, fluff\’ nest \\-here the woodwork was hidden 

• # 

behind delicate satins, where the bed was simply a couch 
wider than tlic others, placed at the end of the room on 
white furs. 

Delicious was that caressing touch of light, of warmth, 
of blue reflections prolonged in the bevelled mirrors, after 
their wandering through the fields, the shower they had 
encountered, the mud of the sunken roads in the fading 
light. But the one thing that prevented his enjoying that 
fortuitous luxur)' like a true provincial was the servant’s 
ill-humor, the suspicious look with which she eyed him, 
so noticeably that Fanny dismissed her with a word: 
“Leave us, Machaume; we will wait on ourselves,” And as 
the woman went out, slamming the door behind her, she 
added: “Don’t take any notice of her; she’s angry with me 
for loving voii too well. She says that I am throwing away, 
m>- life. These country people are so greedy! Her cooking. 
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by the way, is better than she is. Just taste this tcrrine of 
hare/' 

She cut the pie, poured out the champagne, forgot to 
help herself in order to watch him eat, at ever)' movement 
throwing back to the shoulder the sleeves of an Algerian 
gandoura, of soft white wool, which she always wore in the 
house. She reminded him so of their first meeting at 
Dcchelette's; and, crowded into the same chair, eating 
from the same plate, they talked of that evening. 

"Oh! for my part," said she, "as soon as I saw you 
come in, I wanted you, I would have liked to seize you, 
to carry you off at once, so that the others shouldn’t have 
you. Now tell me what you thought when you saw me?" 

At first she had frightened him- then he had felt full of 
confidence, perfectly at home with her. "By the way," said 
he, I never asked you why you got angry. Was it on 
account of those hvo lines of La Gournerie’s?" 

She frowned again, the same frown as at the ball, then 
said, with a toss of the head, "Nonsense! let us say no 
inore about it," And with her arms around him, she con- 
tinued: "The fact is that I was a little bit afraid, myself. 

I tried to escape, to recover myself, but I couldn’t, and 
now I never can." 

"Oh! never?" 

"You will see!" 

He contented himself with answering \vith the scepti- 
m 1 smile of his years, heedless of the passionate, almost 
threatening tone in which that "You will see!" was ut- 
tered. The pressure of her arms was so soft, so submissive; 

he firmly believed that he had only to make a gesture to 
release himself, ° 

But why release himself? He was so comfortable in the 
cosseting atmosphere of that voluptuous chamber, so de- 
liciously benumbed by that caressing breath upon his 
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drooping eyelids, heavy with sleep, closing upon fleeting 
visions of golden woods, meadows, dripping mill-wheels, 
their whole day of love in the country. 

In the morning he was awakened abruptly by 
Machaume’s voice shouting unceremoniously at the foot 
of the bed: “He is here; he wants to speak to you.” 

“What's that! he wants to speak to me? So I am no 
longer in my own house, it seems! And you allowed him to 
come in!” 

In a rage, she leaped out of bed and rushed from the 
chamber, half naked, her night-dress open. 

“Don’t stir, my dear, I will come back.” 

But he did not wait, nor did he feel at ease until he 
too had risen and was fully dressed, his feet safely in his 
boots. 

As he was putting on his clothes in the hermetically 
closed room, where the night-light still shone upon the 
confusion of the little supper, he heard the sounds of a 
terrific quarrel, muffled by the hangings of the salon. A 
man’s voice, angry at first, then imploring, its outbursts 
ending in sobs, in helpless tears, alternated with another 
voice which he did not recognize at once, it was so harsh 
and hoarse, laden with hatred and with degrading words, 
reminding him of a dispute between prostitutes in a beer- 
shop. 

All that amorous luxuriousness was marred by the inci- 
dent, besmirched as if the silk w'cre spattered with mud; 
and the woman, too, was degraded to the level of the 
others w’hom he had despised hitherto. 

She returned to the room panting, twisting her di- 
shevelled hair with a graceful gesture: “Is there anything 
so stupid as a man crying?” Then, seeing that he was up 
and dressed, she uttered an angry exclamation: “You have 
gotten up!— go back to bed— at once.— I say you shall.” 
Then suddenly softened, embracing him with voice and 
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gesture: “No, no!— don’t go— you cannot go like this. In 
the first place, I am sure that you won’t come back.” 

“Why, yes, I will. What makes you think so?” 

“Swear that you’re not angr)^ that you will come again. 
Ah! you see I know you.” 

He swore whatever she wanted, but would not return 
to bed, despite her entreaties, and her repeated assurances 
that she was in her own house, perfectly free as to her life 
and her acts. At last she seemed to be resigned to allowing 
him to go, and accompanied him as far as the door, with 
no trace about her of the female satyr in a frenzy, but very 
humble, trying to obtain forgiveness. 

A long, clinging farewell caress detained them in the 
anteroom. 


“Well, when shall it be?” she asked, her eyes buried in 
his. He was about to reply, with a falsehood doubtless, in 
his haste to be gone, when a ring at the door-bell checked 
him. Machaume came out of her kitchen, but Fanny 
motioned to her: “No, do not open the door,” and they 
stood there, all three, motionless, without speaking. 

They heard a stifled groan, then the rustling of a letter 
being pushed under the door, and footsteps slowly de- 
scending the stairs. 

“Didn't I tell you that I was free? Lx)ok!” 

She handed her lover the letter which she had opened, 
—a poor, miserable love-letter, very cringing, very cow- 
ardly,, scrawled in haste on a cafe table, in which the poor 
devil asked forgiveness for his madness of the morning 
acknowledged that he had no right over her save such as 
she to accord him, begged her on his knees not to 
banish him irrevocably, promising to agree to anything, to 

be resigned to anything— but not to lose her, great God! 
not to lose her. 


“Fancy!” she said with a wicked laugh; and that laugh 
finally closed to her the heart that she sought to win. Jean 
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thought her cruel. He had not learned as yet that the 
woman who loves has no bowels of compassion save for 
her lo\'C; that all her active powers of charit)% kindness, 
pity, devotion are absorbed for the benefit of one human 
being, a single one. 

“You do very wrong to make sport of him. That letter 
is horribly pathetic and heartrending.” And he added in a 
low voice, holding her hands: “Tell me, why do you turn 
him away?” 

“I don’t want him any more. I don’t love him.” 

“But he was your lover. He provided this luxury in 
which you live, in which you have always lived, which is 
necessary for your happiness.” 

“My dear,” she said in her frank way, “when I didn’t 
know you, I thought this was all very nice. Now it is a 
bore, a disgrace; my heart rises against it. Oh! I know you 
will tell me that you’re not in earnest about it, that you 
don’t love me. But I make that my business. I will force 
you to love me, whether you will or no.” 

He made no reply, agreed to meet her the next day, 
and made his escape, leaving a few louis for Machaume, 
the drainings of his student’s purse, to pay for the terrine. 
So far as he was concerned it was all over. What right had 
he to bring confusion into that woman’s existence, and 
what could he offer her in exchange for what she would 
lose through him? 

He wrote her to that effect the same day, as gently, as 
sincerely as he could, but without telling her that he had 
felt that their liaison, that pleasant, attractive caprice, had 
suffered a violent and fatal blow when he heard, after his 
night of love, that betrayed lover’s sobs alternating with 
her own sneering laughter and her laundress’s oaths. 

In that tall youth, whose heart was far away from Paris, 
in the midst of the Provencal moors, there was a touch of 
the paternal roughness and all the delicacy of feeling, all 
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the nervous temperament of his mother, whom he re- 
sembled as closely as a portrait. And to defend him against 
the allurements of pleasure he had in addition the example 
of a brother or his father, whose dissipation and wild 
career had half ruined the family and endangered the 
honor of the name. 

Uncle Cesaire! With just those hvo words and the 
domestic drama they recalled, one might demand from 
Jean sacrifices much more painful than that of this 
amourette, to which he had never attached great impor- 
tance. However, it was harder to break than he had 
imagined. 

Although formally dismissed, she returned again and 
again, undiscouraged by his refusals to see her, by the 
closed door, by his inexorable orders. "I have no self- 
esteem,” she wrote him. She watched for him to go to the 
restaurant for his meals, waited for him in front of the 
cafe where he read the newspapers. And no tears, no 
scenes. If he were with other men she contented herself 
with following him, watching for the moment when he 
should be alone. 

“Do you want to see me to-night? No? Some other 
time then.” And she would go her way with the gentle 
resignation of the peddler strapping up his pack, leaving 
him remorseful for his cruelty and humiliated by the lie 
he stammered at every meeting. “The examination was 
close at hand— he had no time. After that, later, if she 
still cared. As a matter of fact, he intended, as soon as 
he had passed, to take a month’s vacation in the South 
expecting that she would forget him in that time. 

Unfortunately, when the examination was over, Jean 
fell sick,— a severe inflammation of the throat, caught in 
a corridor at the department, which assumed serious pro- 
. portions as the result of neglect. He knew no one in Paris 
save a few students from his province, whom his engross- 
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ing liaison had estranged and scattered. Moreover, under 
the circumstances, something more than ordinary devotion 
was required, and the ver\^ first night Fanny Legrand 
established herself beside liis bed and did not leave him 
for ten days, nursing him tirelessly, without fear or disgust, 
as deft as a professional nurse, u'ith affectionate, coaxing 
ways, and sometimes, in his hours of fever, carrj'ing him 
back to a serious illness of his childhood, so that he called 
her his aunt Divonne and said. "Thank you, Divonne,” 
vviien he felt kannys hands on his burning forehead. 

It isn t Divonne, it’s I — I am taking care of you." 

She saved him from mercenary nursing, from fires 
stupidly allowed to go out, from draughts brewed in a 
concierge’s lodge; and Jean was constantly surprised at the 
activity, the ingenuity, the nimbleness of those indolent, 
pleasure-loving hands. At night she slept two hours on the 
couch,— a boarding-house couch, as soft as the blank bed 
of a police-station. 

"Pray do you never go home, my poor Fanny?” he 
asked her one day. "I am better no«’. You must go and 
set Machaume’s mind at rest.” 

She began to laugh. A fine time she was having, was 
Machaume, and all the house with her. They had sold 
cveiy-thing, furniture, clothes, even the bedding. All she 
had left was the dress on her back, and a little fine linen 
saved by her maid. Now, if lie turned her *away, she 
would be in the gutter. 
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chapter III 

r?irHIS time I think I have found what we want. Rue 
'^d’Amsterdam, opposite the station. Three rooms and 
a great balcony. If you choose, we will go and look at i\ 
when you leave the office. It’s high up, fifth floor— but you 
can cany me. That was so nice, do you remember?” 

Highly amused by the memory, she clung to him, 
nestled against his neck, seeking the old place, her place. 

Their life had become intolerable in their furnished 
lodgings, with all that the term implies, the chattering of 
girls in nets and old shoes on the stainvays, the paper parti- 
tions behind which other households swarmed, the pro- 
miscuous mixing up of keys, candlesticks, and boots. Not 
to her, certainly; with Jean, the roof, the cellar, even the 
sewer would have made a satisfactory nesting-place for her. 
But the loved s refinement took offence at certain associa- 
tions, to which, as a bachelor, he had given no thought. 
Those one-night households annoyed him, seemed to cast 
dishonor upon his own establishment, caused him some- 
thing of the same sadness and disgust caused by the cage 
of monkeys at the Jardin des Plantes, mimicking all the 
gestures and expressions of human love. He was tired of 
the restaurant too, of having to go bvice a day for his meals 
to Boulevard Saint-Michel, a great room crowded with 
students, pupils at the Beaux-Arts, painters and architects 
who although they did not know him, had become 
tamiliar with his face during the year he had dined there. 

He blushed, as he opened the door, to see all those 
eyes turned upon Fanny, and entered with the aggressive 
embanassed air characteristic of very young men accom- 
pamed by a woman; and he also was afraid of meeting one 
of tlie chiefs of his department, or some one from 
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his pro\'!nce. Xhen there was the question of economy. 

How expensive this is! she would S 3 v ever.' time, 
running over the bill for the dinner, which she would cany- 
away with her. “If we were housekeeping, I could run the 
house three days for that money.” 

"Well, what’s to hinder us?” And they set about find- 
ing a suitable place. 

That is the pitfall. E\wbody falls into it, the best, the 
most honorable of men. by \irtrie of the instinct of neat- 
ness. the longing for a "home,” instilled in them by early 
education and the genial warmth of the fireside. 

The apartment on Rue d’Amsterdam was rented at 
once and voted delightful, despite its rooms en enfilade, 
of which the kitchen and living-room looked out on a 
damp back\’ard where odors of dishwater and clilorine 
arose from an English tavern, and the bedroom on the 
sloping, noisy street, shaken day and night bv jolting vans 
and drays, cabs and omnibuses, by the shrill whistles of 
arriving and departing locomotives, all the uproar of the 
terminus of the Chemin de Fer de I’Ouest which displayed 
its glass roof of the color of muddy water directly oppo- 
site. ITie great advantage of the location was the knovT 
edgc that the train was close at hand, and Saint-Cloud. 
Ville d’Avray, Saint-Germain, and all the verdure-clad 
stations on the banks of the Seine almost under their 
balcony. For they had a balcony, broad and commodious, 
which retained from the munificence of the former tenants 
a zinc tent painted to imitate striped canvas, dripping wet 
and melancholy enough under the pattering of the winter 
rains, but a veiy' pleasant place to dine in in summer, in 
the fresh air, as in a mountain chalet. 

They turned their attention to the matter of furniture. 
Jean having informed Aunt Divonne, who was the family 
steward as it were, of his project of keeping house, she sent 
him the necessary money; and her letter announced at the 
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same time the speedy anival of a wardrobe, a commode, 
and a large cane-seated easy-chair taken from the Chainbre 
du Vent ^ for the behoof of the Parisian. 

That chamber, which he saw in his mind's eye at the 
end of a corridor at Castelet, always unoccupied, the 
shutters closed and barred, the door secured with a bolt, 
was exposed by its position to the full fury of the mistral, 
which made its walls creak like a room in a lighthouse. 
It was used as a store-room for old cast-off articles, for 
what each generation relegated to the past to make room 
for new purchases. 

Ah! if Divonne had known what strange siestas would 
be taken in the cane-seated chair, what India silk skirts 
and flounced pantalettes would 611 the drawers of the Em- 
pire commode! But Gaussin’s remorse on that account was 
swallowed up in the numberless little delights of the be- 
ginning of housekeeping. It was such fun, after the office, 
behveen daylight and dark, to set off arm-in-ann on a 
voyage of discovery, and to visit some street in the 
faubourg to select a dining-room outfit— the sideboard, 
the table, and six chairs— or cretonne curtains for the 
windows and the bed. He would accept anything with his 
eyes closed; but Fanny scrutinized for two, tried the chairs, 
experimented with the leaves of the table, showed herself 
an experienced shopper. 

She knew the shops where they could buy at the cost 
of manufacture a complete kitchen equipment for a small 
family, the four iron saucepans, the fifth glazed for the 
morning chocolate; no copperj because it takes too long to 
clean. Six metal covers with soup spoons, and two dozen 
plates of English ware, strong and bright-colored, all 
counted and packed and ready for shipment, like a doll’s 
tea-set. For sheets, napkins, toilet and table linen, she 
knew a dealer, the agent of a great factory at Roubaix, to 

^ The Windy Chamber. 
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whom they could pay so much a month; and as she was 
always watching the shop-windows, on the lookout for 
bankrupt sales, for the wreckage which Paris constantly 
washes ashore in its scum, she discovered on Boulevard 
Clinchy, at second hand, a magnificent bed, almost new, 
and large enough for the ogre’s seven young women to 
sleep in a row. 

He too tried his hand at making purchases as he re- 
turned from the office; but he knew nothing about it. 
could not bear to say no or to leave a shop empty-handed. 
Going into a second-hand place to buy an old-fashioned 
oil-cruet which she had described to him, he brought 
away as a substitute for the article, which was already sold, 
a salon chandelier with glass pendants, which was quite 
useless to them, as they had no salon. 

“We will put it in the veranda,” said Fanny to console 
him. 

And the pleasure of taking measurements, the discus- 
sions as to placing a piece of furniture; and the shouts, the 
wild laughter, the arms thrown up in despair, when they 
discovered that, despite all their precautions, despite the 
very complete list of indispensable purchases, something 
had been forgotten. 

For instance, the sugar-grater. Fancy their starting to 
keep house without a sugar-grater! 

Then, when everything was bought and put in place, 
the curtains hung, a wick in the new lamp, what a delight- 
ful evening was that first one in the new home, the careful 
scrutiny of the three rooms before going to bed, and how 
she laughed as she held the light while he locked the 
door; “Another turn; one more— lock it tight. Let us be 
sure that we’re at home.” 

Tliereupon began a new, delightful life. On leaving his 
work, he returned home at once, longing to be sitting by 
the fire in his slippers. And as he splashed through the 
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dark streets, he imagined their warm, brightly lighted 
room, enlivened by its old provincial furniture, at whicl/ 
Fanny turned up her nose at first as rubbish, but which hao 
turned out to be \'ery pretty antique pieces; especially the 
wardrobe, a Louis gem, with its painted panels, rep- 
resenting Provencal fetes, shepherds in jackets of flowered 
stuff dancing to the flute and the tambourine. The pres- 
ence of those antiquated articles, familiar to his eyes in 
his childhood, reminded him of his fathers house and 
sanctified his new home, whose comforts he was still to 
enjoy. 

In answer to his ring, Fanny appeared, neatly and 
coqiiettishly dressed, "on deck,” as she said. Her dress of 
black woollen stuff, without ornament, but cut by a 
fashionable dressmaker’s pattern,— the simplicity of a 
woman who has worn fine raiment, — her sleeves rolled 
up, and a great white apron; for she herself did their 
cooking, and simply had a charwoman for the hea \7 work 
which chaps the hands or injures their shape. 

She was very clever at it, knew a multitude of receipts, 
dishes of the North and South, as varied as her repertor)' 
of popular ballads, which, when the dinner was at an end 
and the white apron hung behind the closed door of the 

kitchen, she sang to him in her worn but passionate con- 
tralto. 

Below, the street roared, a rushing torrent. The cold 

rain pattered on the zinc of the veranda; and Gaussin, in 

his easy-chair, with his feet stretched out to the fire, 

watched the windows in the railway station opposite and 

the clerb stooping to \vTite by the white light of great 
reflectors. ^ 

He was very comfortable; he allowed himself to be 
coddled. In love? no; but grateful for the love with which 
she enveloped him, for that never-varying affection. How 
could he have deprived himself so long of that happiness 
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in the fear— at which he laughed now— of being be- 
witched, of assuming a yoke? Was not his life more re- 
spectable than when he used to go about recklessly from 
girl to girl? 

There was no danger for the future. Three years hence, 
when he went away, the separation would come about 
naturally, without any shock. Fanny was forewarned; they 
talked about it together, as about death,— a distant but 
inevitable fatality. There remained the great grief of his 
people at home when they learned that he did not live 
alone; the \\Tath of his father, that man of rigid principles 
and so quick to act. 

But how could they find out? Jean saw no one in Paris. 
His father, “the consul.’' as he was called at home, was 
detained in Provence the whole year by the superintend- 
ence of his very considerable estates, which he cultivated 
himself, and by his hard battles with the vines. His mother 
was helpless, could not step or move without assistance, 
and left to Divonne the management of the house and 
the care of the two little twin sisters, Marthc and Marie, 
whose unexpected double birth had taken away her 
strength and activity forever. As for Uncle Cesaire, Di- 
vonne’s husband, he was a great child who was not allowed 
to travel alone. 

And now Fanny knew the whole family. When he re- 
ceived a letter from Castalct, at the foot of which the 
little girls had written a few lines in their big handwriting 
with their little fingers, she read it over his shoulder, 
shared his emotion. Of her own previous existence he 
knew nothing, asked no questions. He had the attractive, 
unconscious egotism of his years, no jealousy, no anxiety. 
Full of his own life, he allowed it to overflow, thought 
aloud, laid bare his heart, while the other remained mute. 

I’hus the days and weeks passed in a happy tranquillity 
disturbed for a moment by a circumstance which moved 
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them deeply, but in different ways. She thought that she 
was enceinte, and told him of it with such delight that he 
could not fail to share it. But at heart he was afraid. A 
child, at his age! What would he do with it? Should he 
acknowledge it? And what a pledge between himself and 
that woman, what a complication in future! 

Suddenly the chain became visible to him, heavy, cold, 
and riveted about his neck. He did not sleep at night, nor 
did she; and, lying side by side in their great bed, they 
dreamed, open-eyed, a thousand leagues apart. 

Luckily that false alarm was not repeated, and they 
resumed their peaceful, deliglitfully secluded life. Then, 
when the winter had passed and the real sun had returned 
once more, their little abode became still more charming, 
enlarged by the balcony and the tent. At night they dined 
there beneath the sky tinged with green and streaked by 
the whistling flight of swallows. 

The street sent up its hot puffs and all the sounds of 
the neighboring houses; but the slightest breath of fresh 
air was theirs, and they forgot themselves for hours, hand 
in hand, conscious of nothing. Jean remembered similar 
nights on the banks of the Rhone, and dreamed of distant 
consulates in the very warm countries, of a ship's deck, 
leaving the harbor, where the breeze would have that same 
long breath which fluttered the curtain of the tent. And 
when an invisible caress upon his lips murmured, ^‘Do you 
love me?” he always returned from ver)' far away to am 
^er, “Oh! yes, I love you.”— That is what comes of tak- 

tods liave too many things in their 

On the same balcony, separated from them by an iron 

mg g^landed with climbing flowers, another couple 
billed and cooed, M. and Madame Hettcma, husband and 
wte, very vulgar persons, whose kisses resounded like 
Slaps on the face. They were wonderfully well-mated in 
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age, in tastes, in heaw build, and it was touching to hear 
those two mature lovers singing in low tones, as they 
leaned on the balustrade, old-fashioned sentimental dit- 
ties: 

“Mais je I’entends qui soupire dans I’ombre; 

C’est un beau rcve, ah! laissez-moi dormir."' 

They appealed to Fanny; she would have liked to kno^\’ 
them. Sometimes indeed she and her neighbor exchanged 
a loving, happy woman’s smile over the blackened railing; 
but the men, as always, were more distant, and they never 
spoke. 

Jean was returning home from Quai d’Orsay one after- 
noon when he heard some one call him by name at the 
corner of Rue Royale. It was a lovely day, bright and 
warm, and Paris was sunning itself at that corner of the 
boulevard, which has not its equal in the world at sunset 
on a fine day, about the hour for returning from the Bois. 

“Sit down here, my handsome youngster, and have 
something to drink; it rejoices my eyes to look at you.” 

Two long arms had seized him and seated him under 
the awning of a cafe which encroached upon the sidewalk 
with its three rows of tables. He made no resistance, flat- 
tered to hear the throng of provincials, foreigners, striped 
jackets and round hats, whispering curiously the name of 
Caoudal. 

The sculptor, sitting at a table in front of a glass of 
absinthe, which went well with his military figure and die 
rosette of an officer of the Legion of Honor, had beside 
him the engineer Deehelette, who had arrived the day be- 
fore, always the same, sunburned and )ellow, his prom- 
inent eheekbones crowding his good-natured little eyes, his 

' But I hear him sighing in the darkness; 

Tis a lovely dream, ah! let me sleep. 
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nostrils greedily sniffing Paris. As soon as the young man 
was seated, Caoudal pointed to him with comic rage,— 

“Isn’t that a handsome animal? To think that I was 
that age once, and that my hair curled like that! Oh! 
youth, youth!” 

“Still the same, eh?” said Dcchelette, greeting his 
friend’s tirade with a smile. 

“Don’t laugh, my dear fellow. All that I have, all that 
I am,— medals, cross, the Institute, the palsy,— I would 
give for that hair, that sunlike complexion.” 

Then he turned again to Gaussin in his abrupt way. 

“And Sapho, what have you done mth her? We never 
see her now.” 

Jean stared at him, failing to understand. 

“Aren’t you with her now?” And in face of his evident 
bewilderment, Caoudal added impatiently: “Sapho, you 
know— Fanny Legrand— Ville d’Avray.” 

“Oh! that’s all over, a long while ago.” 

How came that lie to his lips? From a sort of shame, 
of disgust, at hearing that name of Sapho applied to his 
mistress; the embarrassment of discussing her with other 
men; perhaps, too, a desire to learn things which they 
would not otherwise have told him. 

“What’s that? Sapho? Is she still on earth?” queried 
Dechelette absent-mindedly, absorbed by the intoxicating 
joy of seeing once more the steps of the Madeleine, the 
flower-market, the long line of the boulevards between 
two rows of green bouquets. 

“Why, don’t you remember her at your house last 
year? She was superb in her fellah’s tunic. And the au- 
tumn morning when I found her breakfasting with this 

pretty boy at Langlois’, you’d have said she was a bride of 
a fortnight.” 

“How old is she, anyway? Since the days when I used 
to know her— ’ 
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Caoudal raised his head to reckon. “How old? how 
old? Let me see, she was seventeen in 1853, when she 
posed for my figure; now it’s ’73. So figure for vourself.” 
Suddenly his eyes kindled. “Ah! if you had 'seen her 
tvyenty years ago — tall, slender, with arching lips and a 
high forehead. Her arms and slioulders were a little thin 
still, but that was all right for the rough cast of Sapho. 
And the woman, the mistress! — the capacity for pleasure 
there was in her, the fire in that stone, that harpsichord in 
which not a note was missing! ‘The whole lyre!’ as La 
Gourneric used to sav.” 

Jean, very pale, asked, “Was he her lover too?" 

‘La Gourneric? I should say so; I suffered enough on 
that account. Four years we lived together as husband and 
wife; four years I brooded over her and drained myself 
dry to gratify all her whims, — singing teachers, piano 
teachers, riding teachers, and God knows what. And when 
I had cut and smoothed and polished her into a fine stone, 
after picking her up out of the gutter one night in front of 
the Bal Ragache, that dandified poetaster came and took 
her from my house, from the hospitable table at which he 
sat every Sunday!” 

He breathed very hard, as if to blow away the old love- 
rancor which still vibrated in his voice; then resumed more 
calmly, — 

“However, his sneaking conduct did him no good. 
Their three years together were a perfect hell. That poet 
with his wheedling ways was stingy, ugly, a perfect maniac. 
You should have seen how they used to decorate each 
other! When you went to their house you'd find her with 
a patch over her eye, or his face all marked with claws. 
But the best thing was when he undertook to leave her. 
She clung to him like the itch, followed him about, burst 
in his door, and waited for him, lying across his door-mat. 
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One night in mid-winter she stayed five hours in the street 
outside La Farcy’s, where the whole crowd was. A pitiful 
thing! But the elegiac poet remained implacable, and one 
day he resorted to the police to get rid of her. Ah! he’s a 
fine fellow! And as a fitting conclusion, a final acknowl- 
edgment to that lovely girl who had given him the best of 
her youth, her intelligence, and her flesh, he emptied on 
her head a volume of spiteful, filthy verse, of imprecations 
and lamentations, the LiVre de I’ Amour, his best book.” 

Motionless, leaning back in his chair, Gaussin listened, 
drinking very slowly through a long straw the iced drink 
in front of him. Surely it was some poison that had been 
poured into the glass and was freezing him from the heart 
to the vitals. 

He shivered despite the splendid weather, saw shadows 
going and coming in a vague mist, a watering-cart standing 
in front of the Madeleine, and carriages rolling in both 
directions over the soft earth, as silently as over a pave- 
ment of down. Tliere was no sound in all Paris, nothing 
save what was said at that table. Now Dechelette was 
speaking; he was pouring out tlie poison. 

'AVhat an atrocious thing such ruptures arel” And his 
calm, mocking voice took on a tone of gentleness, of 
infinite pity. "You have lived together, slept side by side, 
mingled your dreams for years. You have said everything, 
given everything to each other. You have adopted each 
other’s habits, ways of acting and speaking, even each 
other’s features. You are united from head to foot. In fact, 
you are husband and wife! Tlien suddenly you tear your- 
selves apart and separate. How is it done? How does any 
one muster courage to do it? For my part I never could. 
No; I inight be deceived, insulted, besmirched with filth 
and ridicule, and if the woman should weep and say to 
me, ‘Stayl’ I wouldn't go. And that’s why, when I take 
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one, I never do it until dark. No to-morrow, as old France 
used to say — or else marriage. That is final and more 
decent.” 

No to-morrow — no to-morrow. You say it very glibly. 
There are women whom a man doesn’t keep just one 
night,— the one we’re talking about, for instance.” 

"I didn’t give her a minute's grace,” said Dechelette, 
with a placid smile which seemed hideous to the poor 
lover. 

“In that case you were not her st)'le, or else— She’s the 
kind of a girl who clings when she loves. She has a taste 
for domestic life. By the way, she’s had poor luck in her 
housekeeping. She sets up with Dejoie, the novelist; he 
dies. She goes to Ezano, and he marries. After him came 
the handsome Flamant, the engraver, the ex-model — for 
she has always had a fancy for talent or beauty— and you 
know her horrible adventure — ” 

“\Vliat adventure?” asked Gaussin, in a choking voice; 
and he began again upon his straw as he listened to the 
love drama which stirred Paris to its depths a few years 
ago. 

The engraver was poor, mad over the woman; and for 
fear of being abandoned by her, he made counterfeit bank- 
notes in order to maintain her in luxury. Discovered al- 
most immediately and arrested with his mistress, he was 
sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude, while she escaped 
with six months’ detention at Saint-Lazare, her innocence 
being established. 

And Caoudal reminded Dechelette — who had followed 
the prosecution— how pretty she was in her little Saint- 
Lazare cap, and plucky too, not whimpering, and loyal to 
her man to the end. And her reply to that old greenhorn 
of a judge, and the kiss she threw to Flamant over the 
gendarmes’ chapeaux, calling to him in a voice to move 
the very stones: “Don’t be discouraged, m’ami. The happy 
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days will return, we will love each other still!” That expe 
rience had disgusted her a little with housekeeping, all the 

same. 

“After that, starting out in*chic societ)', she took lovers 
by the month or week, and never an artist. Oh! she’s a 
little afraid of artists. I beiie\'e I was the only one that 
she continued to see. From time to time she used to come 
and smoke a cigarette at the studio. Then I passed months 
without hearing her name mentioned, until the day I 
found her breakfasting with this handsome child and 
eating grapes out of his mouth. I said to myself, ‘Ah! my 
Sapho is at her old tricks.’ ” 

Jean could listen to no more. He felt as if he were 
dying with all the poison he had absorbed. The shivering 
of a moment before was succeeded by a burning heat 
which scorched his breast, ascending to his buzzing head, 
which seemed on the point of bursting like white-hot 
sheet-iron. He crossed the street, staggering among the 
wheels. Drivers shouted at him. Wliat was the matter 
with them, the imbeciles? 

As he passed the Madeleine flower-market, he was an- 
noyed by the odor of heliotrope, his mistress’s favorite 
perfume. He quickened his pace to escape it, and thought 
aloud, in a heartrending frenzy: “My mistress!— ohi yes, 
a fine mess of filth. Sapho, Sapho! To think that I have 
lived a year with such a creature!” He repeated the name 
fiercely, remembering that he had seen in the newspapers, 
among other sobriquets of harlots, in the grotesque Alma- 
nach de Gotha of gallantrj', Sapho, Cora, Caro, Phryne, 
Jenne de Poitiers, the Seal. 

And with the five letters of her abominable name that 
woman’s whole life passed before his eyes like refuse in a 
sewer.— Caoudal’s studio, the fracases at La Gournerie’s, 
the sentry duty at night in front of brothels or on the 
poet’s door-mat. Then the handsome engraver, the coun- 
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terfeiting, the assizes, and the little convict’s cap that was 
so becoming to her, and the kiss she threw to her counter- 
feiter; “Don’t be discouraged, m’ami” M’ami! the same 
pet name, the same caress as for him! W^at a disgrace! 
Ah! but he proposed to make a clean sweep of those 
abominations. And still that smell of heliotrope pursued 
him through a twilight of the same pale lilac as the tiny 
flower. 

Suddenly he noticed that he w'as still pacing the 
market like the deck of a ship. He hurried away to Rue 
d’Amsterdam without pausing for breath, firmly deter- 
mined to drive that woman out of doors, to throw her 
down the stairs without e.xplanation, hurling her insulting 
name at her back. At the door he hesitated, reflected, 
walked a few steps farther on. She would cry out, sob! 
howl through the house her whole sidewalk vocabular}% 
as she did once before on Rue de I’Arcade. 

Should he write to her? — yes, that was the idea; it was 
much better, to settle her account in four words, very 
savage words. He entered an English tavern, deserted and 
dismal under the gas which was just being lighted, seated 
himself at a sticky table near the only customer, a girl with 
a death’s head, who was eating smoked salmon, without 
drinking. He ordered a pint of ale, did not touch it, and 
began a letter. But too many words rushed into his head, 
struggling to come out all at once, and the thick, clotted 
ink w'ould write them as slow'ly as it chose. 

He tore up two or three beginnings, and was going 
away at last without writing, when a full, greedy mouth at 
his elbow inquired timidly: “Aren’t you drinking? May I? 
He made an affirmative sign. The girl pounced upon the 
pewter, and emptied it with a fierce gulp which disclosed 
the poverty of the wretched creature, having just enough 
in her pocket to satisfy her hunger, but not to water it 
with a little beer. A feeling of compassion stole over him 
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and appeased him, enlightened him suddenly as to the 
miseries of a woman’s life; and he began to reflect upon 
and judge his misfortune more humanely. 

After all, she had not lied to him; and if he knew noth- 
ing of her life, it was simply because he had never cared 
about it. With what could he reproach her? Her time at 
Saint-Lazare? But she had been acquitted, and almost 
borne in triumph when she was discharged. What else 
was there? Other men before him? Did he not know it? 
^Vhat reason was it for being more disgusted with her, 
that the names of her lovers were well known, famous, 
that he might meet them, talk with them, see their pic- 
tures in the shop-windows? Should he attribute to her as 
a crime her having preferred such men? 

And in the depths of his being there sprang to life an 
unworthy, unavowable pride in sharing her w'ith those 
great artists, in saying to himself that they thought her 
beautiful. At his age one is never sure, one does not know. 
One loves woman and love; but eyes and experience are 
lacking, and the young lover w'ho shows you his mistress’s 
portrait craves a glance, a word of approbation to reassure 
him. Sapho’s face seemed to him embellished, surrounded 
with a halo, since he knew that she had been sung by La 
Goumerie, immortalized in marble and bronze by Caou- 
dal. 

But, his fury suddenly resuming possession of him, he 
left the bench on the outer boulevard upon which he had 
flung himself in his meditation, amid the cries of children 
and the gossip of workmen’s wives in the .dust)' June eve- 
ning; and he began to walk again, to talk aloud, angrily. 
Very pretty the bronze cast of Sapho,~bronze made hr 
sale, exhibited everywhere, as trite as a barrel-organ tune, 
as that name Sapho, which, by dint of being bandied 
about for centuries, has become incrusted with obscene 
legends concerning her primitive charm, and from being 
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the name of a goddess has become the label of a disease. 
Great God! how sickening it all \\'as! 

He gave vent thus, calm and furious bv turns, to that 
maelstrom of opposing ideas and sentiments. The boule- 
vard became darker and more deserted. There was a stale, 
acrid odor in the hot air, and he recognized the gateway 
of the great cemetery whither he had come tlie preceding 
year with all the youth of the quarter to attend the dedica- 
tion of a bust by Caoudal on the tomb of Dejoie, the 
novelist of the Latin Quarter and author of Cenderinette. 
Dejoie, Gaoudal! How strangely those names sounded in 
his ears since two hours ago! And how false and mournful 
the stor\' of the girl student and her little household 
seemed to him, now that he knew the pitiful secret be- 
neath it, and had learned from Dcchclette the horrible 
nickname given to those sidewalk marriages! 

Tlie dark shadows, made darker by' the proximity of 
death, terrified him. He retraced his steps, brushing against 
blouses that prowled about as stealthy and silent as birds 
of night, and soiled skirts loitering at the doors of brothels 
whose dirty windows were illuminated by broad shafts of 
light as from a magic lantern, in which couples passed to 
and fro and embraced. What time was it? He felt thor- 
oughly exhausted, like a raw recruit at the end of a day’s 
march; and of his benumbing pain, which had descended 
into his legs, naught remained but extreme weariness. Oh! 
to go to bed, to sleep. Tlien, when he awoke, he would 
say to the woman, coldly, without anger: “Come— I know 
who you are. It isn’t your fault nor mine; but we cannot 
live together any longer. Let us part.” And in order to 
avoid her persecution he would go and embrace his mother 
and sisters, throw off in the Rhone breezes, in the free 
and life-giving mistral, the defilement and the terror of his 
ghastly dream. 
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She had gone to bed, tired of waiting, and was sleeping 
in the bright light of the lamp, a book open on the sheet 
in front of her. His entrance did not awaken her; and he 
stood beside her bed, gazing at her curiously as if she were 
a new woman, a stranger whom he had found there. 

Lovely, oh! she was lovely; arms, throat, shoulders of 
a delicate amber, well formed, without spot or blemish. 
But on those reddened eyelids— perhaps it was the novel 
she was reading, perhaps the anxiety, the suspense— on 
those features rela.xed in repose and no longer sustained 
by the fierce desire of the w'oman w'ho is resolved to be 
loved, what weariness, what confessions! Her age, her his- 
toiy, her excesses, her caprices, her many marriages, and 
Saint-Lazare, the blows, the tears, the terror, all w'ere 
visible, clearly displayed; and the violent rings of dissipa- 
tion and sleepless nights and the curl of disgust on the 
drooping lower lip, as worn and fatigued as the curbstone 
of a well to which the whole village goes to drink, and the 

inchoate puffing which prepares the flesh for the wrinkles 
of old age. 

'Hiat treachery of sleep, the silence that enveloped the 
whole scene, was grand and awful; it was like a battle- 
field at night, with all the horrors that one sees and those 

that one divines from the vague movements of the 
shadows. 

And suddenly the poor child was seized with an in- 
tense, a suffocating desire to weep. 
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CHApreR IV 

‘/Ir HEY had finished dinner, the windows were open, 
^^and the prolonged whistling of the swallows hailed 
the fading night. Jean was not speaking, but he was on 
the point of speaking, and of saying the same cruel things 
which had haunted him and with which he had tor- 
mented Fanny since his meeting with Caoudal. She, no- 
ticing his downcast eyes and the air of feigned indifference 
with which he approached new subjects, divined his pur- 
pose and anticipated it. 

“Come, I know what you’re going to say to me; spare 
us both, I beg you; one gets exhausted at last. As long as 
all that is dead and gone, as I love only you, as you are 
the only man in the world to me—” 

“If all that past were dead and gone, as you say,” and 
he looked into the depths of her lovely eyes, of a quivering 
gray that changed with every new impression, “you would 
not keep the things that remind you of it; yes, up there 
in the cupboard.” 

The gray became a velvety black. 

“You know, then?” 

All that medley of love letters, portraits, those glorious 
archives of gallantry saved from so many catastrophes, she 
must at last make up her mind to destroy! 

“You will at least believe me afterward?” 

And as he replied w'ith an incredulous smile of suspi- 
cion, she ran to fetch the lacquer casket with the carved 
iron work, lying among the piles of fine linen, which had 
puzzled her lover so for some days. 

“Burn them; tear them up; they are yours.” 

But he did not hurry to turn the little key, gazing at 
the cherry-trees with pink pearl fruit, and the flying storks 
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carved on the lid, which he at last broke open without 
ceremony. Colored paper of all sizes and covered wth all 
kinds of writing, with designs in gilt at the lop, old yellow 
letters broken at the folds, pencil scrawls on leaves from 
note-books, visiting-cards in heaps, with no semblance of 
order, as in a drawer often searched and tossed about, into 
which he himself now plunged his trembling hands. 

“Give them to me. I will burn them before your eyes.” 

She spoke feverishly, crouching before the fire-place, a 
lighted candle on the floor by her side. 

“Give them to me.” 

But he replied, “No — wait,” and added in a lower 
tone, as if ashamed, “I would like to read them.” 

“What for? You \vill only make yourself still more 
unhappy.” 

She thought solely of his sufferings, and not of the 
indelicacy of thus laying bare the secrets of passion, the 
confessions made on the pillow of all those men who had 
loved her; drawing near to him, still on her knees, she 
read with him, watching him out of the corner of her eye. 

Ten pages, signed La Gournerie, 1861, in a long, feline 
handwTiting, in which the poet, who had been sent to 
Algeria to prepare an official and at the same time poetical 
account of the journey of the emperor and empress, gave 
his mistress a dazzling description of the festivities. 

Algiers, overflowing with swarming thousands, a gen- 
uine Bagdad of the Thousand and One Nights; all Africa 
heaped up around the city, beating at its gates as if it 
would break them down, like a simoom. Caravans of 
negroes and camels laden with gum, tents of skins, an 
odor of human musk hovering over all that monkeyish 
multitude, camping on the seashore, dancing at night 
around great fires, making way respectfully every morning 
for the chiefs from the South, who arrived, like Magian 
kings, with oriental pomp, discordant music, reed flutes. 
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hoarse with drums, the goum ^ surrounding the tri-colored 
standard of the Prophet; and behind, led by Negroes, the 
horses intended as a present to the Emberour, caparisoned 
in silk and silver with a jingling of bells and chains at 
ever}' step. 

The poet’s genius made the scene very lifelike and 
vivid; the words gleamed on the page, like unmounted 
stones which jewellers examine on paper. Truly the 
woman at whose feet such treasurers were cast might be 
well proud. Surely he must have loved her, for, notwith- 
standing the interest aroused by the singularity of the 
festivities, the poet thought only of her, was dying for a 
sight of her. 

“Oh! last night I was with you on the great divan at 
Rue de I’Arcade. You were wild with ecstasy under my 
caresses; then I abruptly awoke rolled in a rug on my ter- 
race under the starr}' sky. The cr}' of the muezzin ascended 
from a neighboring minaret, in a clear and limpid outpour- 
ing of sounds, voluptuous rather than prayerful, and it 
seemed to be your voice that I heard as I emerged from 
my dream." 

What evil power impelled him to continue his reading 
despite the horrible jealousy that whitened his lips, con- 
tracted his hands? Gently, coaxingly, Fanny tried to take 
the letter from him; but he read it to the end, and after it 
another, then another, letting them fall one by one with a 
gesture of contempt and indifference, without looking at 
the flame in the fireplace feeding on the great poet’s im- 
passioned lyrical effusions. And sometimes, in the overflow 
of that passion, exaggerated by the tropical temperature, 
the lover’s poetic flights were sullied by some vile mess- 
room obscenity which would have surprised and scan- 

' .An Arabian word, used in connection with the French army 
in Algiers to denote the contingent of troops furnished by each 
native tribe. 
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dalized the fair readers of the LiVre de TAmour, whose 
spirituality was as refined and spotless as the Jungfrau’s 
silvery peak. 

To what depths of baseness the heart will stoop! Jean 
dwelt longest upon those passages, those blots upon the 
page, with no suspicion of the ner\'ous spasm that distorted 
his features each time. He e\en had the courage to emit 
a sneering laugh at this postscript, following a vivid de- 
scription of a fete at Aissaouas: “I have read my letter 
over; there are some things in it that really are not bad: 
put it aside for me, I may be able to make some use of it.” 

“A gentleman who threw away no chances!” he ex- 
claimed as he passed to another letter in the same hand, 
wherein, in the frigid tone of a man of business. La Gour- 
nerie demanded the return of a collection of Arabian 
ballads and a pair of Turkish slippers made of rice-straw. 
That was the liquidation of their liaison. Ahl he had 
known how to leave her; he was clever, that fellow! 

And Jean, without pausing, continued to drain that 
bog, from which a hot, unhealthy vapor arose. When it 
grew dark he placed the candle on a table and ran through 
a multitude of short notes, almost illegible, as if written 
with a bodkin by fingers which were too large for it, and 
which, every moment or two, in an outburst of desire or 
of anger, gashed and tore the paper. Tlie early days of her 
liaison with Caoudal, assignation, suppers, parties in the 
countr)'; and altercations, importunate repentance, shrieks, 
base, degrading billingsgate, abruptly interlarded with 
amusing, laughable sallies, sobbing reproaches, a revelation 
of all the great artist’s weakness when face to face with 
separation and desertion. 

The fire seized upon it and licked it with long red 
tongues in which the flesh and blood and tears of a man 
of genius smoked and crackled; but what mattered that 
to Fanny, whose whole heart now belonged to the young 
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lover whom she \vzs watching, whose burning fever 
scorched her through their clothing? He had found a pen 
portrait signed Gavarni. with this dedication: “To my 
friend Fanny Legrand, in an inn at Dampierre, one rainy 
day.” An intelligent, sorrowful face, with hollow eyes, an 
expression of bitterness and despair. 

"Who is that?” 

“Andre Dejoie. I prized it because of the signature.” 

He said, “Keep it, I have no objection;” but in such a 
constrained, unhappy tone that slie took the sketch, tore 
it in pieces, and threw it into the fire, while he plunged 
into the novelist’s correspondence, a heartrending succes- 
sion of letters, dated at winter seashore resorts, at watering- 
places, in wliich the writer, sent thitlier for his health, 
cried out in despair at his mental and physical distress, 
cudgelling his brain to find an idea at that distance from 
Paris, and mingled with requests for potions and prescrip- 
tions, with anxieties concerning money or business, ad- 
vices of the forwarding of proofs, of renewals of notes, and 
alwavs the same cry of despair and adoration addressed to 
his Sapho’s lovely body, which was prohibited by his 
physicians. 

"In God’s name, what was the matter with them all 
that they were mad after you like that?” muttered Jean, 
distracted but outspoken. 

To him that was the only thought suggested by those 
despairing letters, avowing the utter upheaval of one of 
those glorious existences which young men envy and of 
which romantic women dream. What was the matter with 
them all? What did she give them to drink? He experi- 
enced the horrible agony of a man who, being bound and 
helpless, should see the woman he loved outraged before 
his eyes; and yet he could not make up his mind to empty 
the box at one stroke, with his eyes closed. 

Now it was the turn of the engraver, who, wretchedly 
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poor and obscure as he was, with no other celebrity than 
that afforded by the Gazette des Tribunaux, owed his 
place in the reliquar)' solely to the great love she had had 
for him. Very degrading were those letters from Mazas, 
and stupid, elumsy, sentimental, like those of a soldier to 
his country sweetheart. But beneath the romantic com- 
monplaces one was conscious of an accent of sincerity in 
his passion, a respect for the woman, a forgetfulness of 
self which distinguished him from the others; for instance, 
when he asked Fanny’s pardon for the crime of loving 
her too dearly, or when, from the waiting-room at the 
Palais de Justice, immediately after his conviction, he told 
his mistress of his joy to know that she was acquitted and 
free. He complained of nothing. Thanks to her, he had 
had two years of such perfect, profound happiness with 
her that the memor)' of it would sufEce to fill his life 
with joy, to mitigate the horror of his lot; and he ended 
by asking a favor, — 

“You know that I have a child in the provinces whose 
mother died a long while ago; he lives with an old aunt, 
in such an out-of-the-way corner that they will never hear 
of my trouble. I have sent them what money I had left, 
saying that I was going on a long journey, and I rely on 
you, my dear Nini, to inquire about the poor little fellow 
from time to time and let me know about him.” 

Fanny’s interest was demonstrated by another letter, of 
quite recent date, hardly six months old: “Oh! you were 
good to come. How lovely you were! How sweet you smelt 
beside my convict's jacket, which made me so ashamed—” 

“So you have continued to see him?” demanded Jean 
fiercely, interrupting his reading, 

“At long intervals, as an act of charity.” 

“Even since we have been together?” 

“Yes, once, only once, in the visitors' room; nobody 
can see them anywhere else.” 
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"Ah! you’re a fine girl!” 

The thought that, notwithstanding their liaison she 
had visited that counterfeiter, exasperated him more than 
all the rest. He was too proud to say so. 

But a package of letters, the last, tied with a blue rib- 
bon and written in a fine, sloping hand, a woman’s hand, 
unehained all his wrath. 

"I change my tunic after the chariot race— come to my 
dressing-room.” 

"No, no— don’t read that.” 

She threw herself upon him, snatched away the whole 
package and threw it into the fire; nor did he understand 
at first, even when he saw her at his knees, her face flushed 
by the reflection of the fire and the shame of her eon* 
fession. 

"I was young; it was Caoudal, the great fool. I did what 
he wanted.” 

Not till then did he understand, and he turned pale 
as death. 

"Oh! yes — Sapho — 'the whole lyre." And pushing her 
away witli his foot, like an unclean beast, he added: 
"Leave me! Don’t touch me! You make me sick!” 

Her shriek was drowned by a terrible peal of thunder, 
ver)’ near and prolonged, at the same instant that a vivid 
flash illuminated the room. Fire! She sprang to her feet 
in terror, instinctively seized the carafe that stood on the 
table and emptied it on the mass of papers which had set 
fire to the winter’s soot; then the watering-pot and the 
pitchers; and seeing that she was helpless, that the flames 
were shooting out into the room, she ran to the balcony, 
crj'ing, "Fire! fire!” 

The Hettemas arrived first, then the concierge and the 
police. 

"Lower the fire-board!” they cried; "go up on the roof! 
Water! water! No, a blanket!” 
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They gazed in dismay at their invaded, bedraggled 
home; and when the alarm was at an end, and the fire ex* 
tinguished, when the black crowd under the gas-lights in 
the street below had dispersed, and their neighbors had 
returned to their own apartment with their minds at ease, 
the two lovers, left amid that chaos of water, muddy soot, 
overturned, drenched furniture, felt sick at heart and 
cowardly, without strength to renew their quarrel or to put 
the room in order. Something ominous and degrading had 
entered their life; and that night, forgetting their former 
repugnance, they slept at the lodging-house. 

Fanny’s sacrifice was destined to be of no avail. Of 
those burned, vanished letters, whole passages which he 
knew by heart haunted the lover’s memory, rose to his 
cheeks in waves of blood, like certain passages in unclean 
books. And those former lovers of his mistress were almost 
all famous men. The dead sur\'ived; the portraits and 
names of the li\ang were seen everywhere; people talked of 
them before him, and every time he had a feeling of 
oppression as of a family tie painfully severed. 

As his trouble sharpened his wits and his e>'e$, he soon 
began to detect in Fanny the marks of early influences 
and the expressions, the ideas, the habits which she had 
retained. That fashion of putting out the thumb as if she 
were shaping, moulding the object of which she was speak- 
ing \vith a “You can see it from here,” belonged to the 
sculptor. From Dejoie she had borrowed tlie mania for 
ong words and the popular ballads of which he had pub- 
lish^ a collection famous in every corner of France; from 
La Gournerie, his haughty, contemptuous tone and his 
severe judgments concerning modem literature. 

She had assimilated it all, heaping incongruity upon 
incongruity, by the same phenomenon of stratification 
which makes it possible to ascertain the age and revolu- 
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tions of the earth at its different geological periods; and 
perhaps she was not so intelligent as she had seemed to 
him at first. But intelligence was of small consequence; 
though she had been the stupidest of women, vulgar, and 
ten years older than she really was, she would have held 
him by the power of her past, by that base jealousy which 
gnawed his vitals; and he no longer imposed silence upon 
its irritation or its rancorous hatred, but burst out on every 
occasion against one or the other of her lovers. 

There was no sale for Dejoie’s novels; any one of them 
could be bought on the quay for twent)-five centimes. 
And to think of that old fool of a Caoudal persisting in 
making love at his age! “He hasn’t any teeth, you know; 
I watched him at that breakfast at Ville d’Avray. He eats 
in tlic front of his mouth, like a goat.” His talent was all 
gone too. What a dead failure his Female Faun was at the 
• last Salon! “It was no good.” That "it was no good,” was 
an expression which he got from her, and which she her- 
self retained from her intimacy with the sculptor. Wlien 
he attacked in that way one of his past rivals, Fanny 
chimed in with him; and you should have heard that 
youngster, ignorant of art, of life, of everything, and that 
superficial girl, who had rubbed off a little wit in her con- 
tact with those famous artists, pass judgment on them 
from a superior level, and condemn them oracularly. 

But Gaussin’s special antipathy was Flamant the en- 
graver. Of him he knew nothing save that he was harid- 
some, as fair of complexion as himself, that she called him 
“in ’ami,” that she went to see him in prison, and that, 
when he attacked him as he did the others, calling hirn 
the “Sentimental Convict,” or the ‘ Pretty Recluse, 
Fanny turned her face away without a word. Erelong he 
accused life mistress of retaining a fond feeling for that 
brigand, and she was forced to explain herself, gently but 
with decision. 
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“You Icnow perfectly well that I no longer love him, 
Jean, since I love you. I don’t go there now, I don’t answer 
liis letters; but you will never make me speak ill of the man 
who loved me to madness, to crime.” At that frank avowal, 
voicing the best sentiment that she possessed, Jean did not 
protest, but he was devoured by a jealous hatred, sharpened 
by distrust, which led him to return sometimes to Rue 
d’Amsterdam unexpectedly at midday. “Suppose she had 
gone to see him!” 

He always found her at home, sitting idle in their little 
apartment, like an Oriental, or else at the piano giving a 
l^son in singing to their stout neighbor, Madame Het- 
tema. They had formed an intimacy since that night of 
the fire with those good people, placid and plethoric souls 
Avho lived in a perpetual current of fresh air, with doors 
and windows open. 

The husband, a draughtsman at the Artillery Museum, 
brought his work home with him, and ever)' evening in the 
week and all day Sunday he could be seen leaning over his 
great table, in his shirt-sleeves, puffing and perspiring, 
waving his hands to make the air circulate, with his beard 
almost to his eyes. His stout wife, sitting beside him in a 
dressing-sack, also melted with the heat, although she 
never did anything; and at inter\'als they would strike up 
one of their favorite duets to cool their blood. 

The tw'o households were soon on an intimate footing. 
About ten in the morning Hettema's loud voice would be 
heard at the doorr “Are you there, Gaussin?” And as their 
departments lay in the same direction, they kept each 
other company. The draughtsman— a heavy, vulgar crea- 
ture, several rungs lower on the social ladder than his 
young companion-said but little, talked as thick as if he 
had as much beard in his mouth as on his cheeks; but you 
felt that he was an honest fellow, and Jean's moral disor- 
ganization needed just such an association. He clung to it 
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especially because of his mistress, who was living in a soli- 
tude peopled with memories and regrets more dangerous, 
perhaps, than the connections she had voluntarily re- 
nounced, and who found in Madame Hettcma, constantly 
engrossed with her man's welfare, with the toothsome 
surprise she was preparing for his dinner, and with the 
new air she would sing to him at dessert, a welcome and 
wholesome acquaintance. 

But \shen the friendship proceeded so far as an ex- 
change of invitations, he had scruples. Those people doubt- 
less believed that they were married, his conscience re- 
fused to prolong the deception, and he told Fanny to tell 
her friend, so that there might be no misunderstanding. 
Tliat made her laugh heartily. Poor behe! no one was ever 
so innocent as he. “Why, they have never for one moment 
believed that we were married. And little tliey care about 
it! If you knew where he went to get his wife. All that 1 
ever did was worthy of Saint-Jean in comparison. He mar- 
ried her only so that he might have her all to himself, and 
the past troubles him very little, you see.” 

He could not believe it. An ex-prostitute, that good old 
soul, with the bright eyes, the childlike smile on her soft, 
fat face, the drawling provincialisms, for whom romanzas 
were never sentimental enough, nor language too dis- 
tinguished; and he, the man, so placid, so secure in his 
amorous well-being! He watched him as he walked at his 
side, with his pipe between his teeth, with little sighs of 
beatitude, while he himself was always deep in thought, 
devouring himself with impotent rage. 

“You will get over it, m'ami,” Fanny would say gently 
in the liours when they told each other evcry'thing; and 
she would soothe him, as affectionate and charming as on 
the first day, but with the addition of a sort of recklessness 

which Jean could not define. 

It was her freer manner, her fashion of expressing her- 
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self, a consciousness of her own power, strange confidences, 
for which he did not ask, concerning her past life, her dis- 
sipation, the wild peaks of her curiosity. She no longei 
abstained from smoking, rolling in her fingers the ever- 
lasting cigarette which shortens the day for women of her 
sort, and leaving it about on all the furniture; and in their 
discussions she put forth the most cynical theories con- 
cerning life in general, the infamy of men, the roguer)' of 
women. Even the expression of her eyes changed, made 
heavy by a vapor as of sleeping water through which 
flashed the lightning of a wanton laugh. 

And the private manifestations of their passion likewise 
underwent a transformation. Reserved at the outset on 
account of the youth of her lover, whose first illusion she 
respected, tlie woman threw off all restraint after she had 
seen of her abandoned past the effect upon that child, 
when it was suddenly disclosed to him, and the swamp 
fever she had kindled in his blood. And she gave free rein 
to the diabolical caresses she had so long held in check, to 
all the delirious words her clenched teeth had arrested, dis- 
played herself wthout reserve in all tlic plenitude of her 
charms as an amorous, accomplished courtesan, in all the 
horrible glory of Sapho. 

Modesty, reserve, of what use were they? Men are all 
alike; crazy after vice and corruption,— that little fellow, 
like the rest. To tempt them with what they love is the 
best way to retain one’s hold on them. And all that she 
knew, all the forms of depravity in pleasure with which 
she had been inoculated, Jean learned in his turn, to pass 
them on to others. Thus the poison circulates, propagates 
itself, consuming body and soul, like those torches of 
which the Latin poet speaks, which ran from hand to 
hand through the circus. 
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CHAPrSR V 

3 N their bedroom, beside a fine portrait of Fanny by 
James Tissot, a relic of her pristine splendor, there was 
a Southern landscape, all in black and white, roughly 
represented in the sunlight by a country photographer. 

A stony hillside with terraces of vines supported by 
stonewalls, and higher up, sheltered from the north wind 
by rows of cypresses and nestling against a small forest 
of pines and myrtles on which the sun shone brightly, 
was the great white house, half farm-house, half chateau, 
with a broad stoop, Italian roof, escutchconed doors, and 
beyond, the red walls of the Provenfal mas, the perches 
for the peacocks, the crib for the cattle, and the open 
sheds with ploughshares and harrows gleaming in their 
dark depths. The ruins of ancient fortifications, an enor- 
mous tower outlined against the cloudless sky, overlooked 
the whole, with a few roofs and the Roman church tower 
of Chateauneuf-dcs-Papes, where the Gaussins d'Armandy 
had dwelt for all time. 

Tlie domain of Castelct, vineyard and farm, rich in its 
vines, which were as famous as those of La Nerte and 
L’Ermitage, was transmitted from father to son, held in 
common by all the children, but always worked by the 
younger son, in accordance with the family tradition that 
required the eldest son to enter the consular service. Un- 
luckily nature often interferes with such arrangements; 
and if ever there was a human being incapable of manag- 
ing a farm, of managing anything under heaven, it was 
Cesaire Gaussin. upon whom that heavy responsibility fell 

when he was twenh'-four years of age. 

A libertine, a haunter of village gambhng-hells and 
brothels, Gesaire, or rather Lc Fenat,-the good-for- 
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naught, the bad boy,— to give him his youthful sobriquet, 
was an exaggerated specimen of the incongruous type 
which appears from time to time in the most austere 
families, like a sort of safeh'-valve. 

And after a few years of neglect, of idiotic waste, of 
disastrous games of bouiliotte at the clubs of Avignon and 
Orange, the estate was mortgaged, the reser\'e cellars 
drained dry, the growing crops sold in advance; and one 
day, on the eve of the final lev)', Le Fenat imitated his 
brother’s signature, and drew three drafts payable at the 
consulate at Shanghai, feeling assured that he could prO' 
cure the money to take them up before they matured; but 
they were presented to the elder brother in due course, 
with a desperate letter confessing the ruin of the family 
and the forgeries. The consul hastened to Chateauneuf, 
remedied the desperate condition of affairs by the aid of 
his savings and his wife's douTv, and, realizing Le Fenat s 
incapacity, he renounced the'"career,” although it was 
opening brilliantly before him, and became a simple vine- 
grower. 

A true Gaussin he, in whom adherence to tradition was 
a mania, alternately violent and calm, like an extinct vol- 
cano with a remnant of eruptive power in resen^e, threat- 
ening at times to break out; hard-working withal, and an 
Mceedingly well-informed agriculturist. Thanks to him, 
Castelet prospered, extended its boundaries to include all 
the property as far as the Rhone, and, as human chances 
and mischances never come singly, little Jean made his 
appearance under the myrtles of the homestead. Mean- 
while Le F^nat wandered about the house, crushed under 
the weight of his wrong-doing, hardly daring to look at his 
brother, whose contemptuous silence ovenvhelmed him; 
he breathed freely only in the fields, hunting or fishing' 
tiring out his disappointment by trifling tasks, picking 
snails from the vines, cutting superb canes of myrtle or 
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reed, and breakfasting alone out-of-doors on a brochette 
of little birds, which he cooked over a fire of olive-branches 
in the middle of the pasture. Returning at night to dine at 
his brother’s table, he did not speak a word, notwithstand- 
ing his sister-in-law’s indulgent smile, for she pitied the 
poor creature and supplied him with pocket-money, un- 
known to her husband, \\ho dealt sternly with Le Fcnat, 
less on account of his past follies than on account of those 
still to come; and in truth, the great catastrophe was no 
sooner repaired than the elder Gaussin’s pride was sub- 
jected to a new test. 

Three times a week, a pretty fisher-girl came to Castelet 
to sew,— Divonne Abrieu, born in the osier-bed on the 
bank of the Rhone, a genuine river-plant, with a long, un- 
dulating stalk. In her Catalan cap of three pieces fitting 
tightly to her little head, the ribbons thrown back and 
disclosing the curve of the neck, slightly tanned like the 
face, dou’ii to the delicate snow-white lines of the breast 
and shoulders, she made one think of some donna of tlic 
old courts of love held all around Chateauncuf, at Courr- 
hezon, at Vacquerias, in the old donjons whose ruins are 
crumbling away on the hillsides. 

That historical suggestion had nothing to do with 
Ccsairc’s love, for he was a simple soul, devoid of imagina- 
tion, and unread; but, being short in stature, he liked tall 
women, and was caught the first day. He was an expert, 
was Lc Fcnat, in village intrigues; a contradance at the 
ball on Sunday, a present of game, and after\\-ard the meet- 
ing in the fields. He found that Divonne did not dance, 
that she herself brought game to the kitchen, and that, 
being as strong and firm on her legs as one of the flexible 
white poplars on the river-bank, she was able to hurl the 
seducer lieadlong ten feet away. After that she kept him 
at a distance with the points of her scissors, which hung 
at her belt by a steel chain, and drove him mad with love. 
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so that he talked of marning her and confided in his 
sister-in-law. She, having known Divonne Abrieu from 
childhood, and knowing her to be virtuous and refined, 
thought in her inmost heart that that mesalliance would 
perhaps be Le Fenat’s salvation; but the consul’s pride 
rebelled at the idea of a Gaussin d’Armandy marrying a 
peasant: "If Cesaire does that, I will never see him again,” 
And he kept his word. 

Claire married, left Castelet, and went to live with his 
wife’s relations on the bank of the Rhone, on a small 
allowance which his brother made him and which his 
indulgent sister-in-law carried to him every month. Little 
Jean accompanied his mother on her visits, taking the 
keenest delight in the cabin of the Abrieus, a round smoke- 
begrimed structure, shaken by the tramontane or the 
mistral, and supported by a single, vertical timber like a 
mast. The open doorway formed a frame for the little 
jetty where the nets lay drying, with the silvery, pearly 
scales gleaming and sparkling among the meshes; below 
lay two or three great fishing-boats, tossing and straining 
at their cables, and the broad joyous river, aglow with 
light, splashing against its islands in pale green masses. 
And Jean, when he was very young, acquired there his 
fondness for long journeys, and for the sea which he had 
never seen. 

Uncle Cesaire’s exile lasted two or three years; it might 
never have ended except for a momentous event in the 
family, the birth of the two little twins, Marie and 
Marthe. The mother fell sick as a result of that double 
birth, and Cesaire and his wife were granted permission to 
go and see her. Tlie visit was followed by a reconciliation 
between the two brothers, illogical, instinctive, due to the 
iiresistible power of community of blood; Cesaire and his 
wife took up their abode at Castelet, and as the poor 
mother was completely disabled by incurable anjemia, 
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soon complicated by rheumatic gout, it fell to Divonne to 
keep the house, to superintend the rearing of the little 
girls, to take charge of the numerous staff of servants, and 
to go hvice a week to see Jean at his school at Avignon, 
to say nothing of the nursing of her invalid, who required 
her constant attention. 

Being a woman of orderly instincts and clear-headed, 
she made up for her lack of education by her intelligence, 
her peasant’s shrewdness, and the stray bits of learning 
that had remained in the brain of Le Fcnat, now thor- 
oughly tamed and disciplined. The consul relied upon her 
to overlook all the outlay for household expenses, which 
were very heavy with the increased burdens and the con- 
stantly diminishing revenues, sapped at the foot of the 
\'incs by the phylloxera. All the outlying fields suffered, 
but the home farm was still free from the pest; and the 
consul was constantly preoccupied by his endeavors to 
save the home farm by investigation and experiment. 

Tliis Divonne Abrieu, who clung to her peasant cap 
and her artisan’s steel chain, and performed so modestly 
her duties as housekeeper and companion, kept the family 
out of financial difficulty in those critical years; the invalid 
was always supplied with the same costly luxuries; the 
little girls were reared beside their mother, like young 
ladies, and Jean’s allowance regularly paid, first at the 
boarding-school, then at Aix, where he studied law, and 
finally at Paris, whither he had gone to finish his course. 
By what miracles of orderly management, of vigilance, she 
succeeded in accomplishing so much, they were all as ig-- 
norant as she. But whenever Jean thought of Castelet, 
whenever he raised his eyes to the photograph with its pale 
tones faded by the light, the first face that it recalled, the 
first name that he uttered, was Divonne's the ^eat- 
hearted peasant woman who, he felt, was hidden behind 
the house of his fathers, holding it erect by the force of 
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her will. For some days, however, since he had known 
what his mistress was, he had avoided pronouncing that 
revered name before her, as well as his mother’s and those 
of all his family; it even annoyed him to look at the photo- 
graph, it was so out of place, so lost, on that wall above 
Sapho’s bed! 

One day, on returning home to dinner, he was sur- 
prised to 6nd three covers laid instead of two, and even 
more surprised to find Fanny playing cards with a little 
man whom he did not recognize at first, but who, on 
turning toward him, displayed the light wild-goat’s eyes, 
the enormous triumphant nose in a sunburned simpering 
face, the bald pate and the Leaguer's beard of Uncle 
C«aire, He answered his nephew’s exclamations without 
putting down his cards: — 

“I make myself at home, you see; I’m playing beziquc 
with my niece." 

His niece! 

And Jean had taken such pains to conceal his liaison 
from everybody! That familiarity displeased him, and the 
remarks Ccsaire made in an undertone while Fannv was 
busy with the dinner. “I congratulate you, my boy— such 
eyes and arms! a morsel for a king!” It was much worse 
when Le Fcnat began, at the table, to talk without the 
slightest reserve of the state of affairs at Castelet, of the 
errand that brought him to Paris. 

Tlie pretended object of his journey \vas to collect a 
sum of money, eight thousand francs, which he had 
loaned long ago to his friend Courbebaisse and never ex- 
pected to see again; but a letter from a notary had in- 
formed him of Courbebaisse’s death, pech^re/ and that his 
eight thousand francs were ready for him at any time. 
But the real cause, for the money might have been sent 
to him, “the real cause is your mother’s health, my poor 
boy. She has failed very rapidly of late, and there are 
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times when her head’s all astray and she forgets every- 
thing, even the children’s names. The other night, when 
your father left her room, she asked Divonne who that 
pleasant gentleman was who came to see her so often. No 
one but your aunt has noticed this as yet, and she only 
mentioned it to me to induce me to come to Paris and 
consult Bouchereau about the poor woman’s condition, for 
he treated her once before.” 

“Has there ever been any insanity in the family?” in- 
quired Fanny, with a grave and learned air, her La Gour- 
nerie air. 

“Never,” said Le Fcnat; adding, with a sly smile that 
extended to his temples, that he had been a little cracked 
in his youth; “but my insanity w^s not displeasing to the 
ladies, and I didn’t have to be shut up.” 

Jean gazed at them, heartbroken. The grief caused by 
the sad news was increased by an oppressive feeling of 
disgust at hearing that woman talk about his mother, her 
infirmities and her critical time of life, with the unvar- 
nished language and the experienced air of a matron, while 
she sat with her elbows on the table, rolling a cigarette. 
And the other, talkative and indiscreet, threw aside all re- 
serve and told all the family secrets. 

Oh! the vines — the vines were in a wretched state! And 
even the home place itself would not last long; half of the 
young shoots were destroyed already, and they saved the 
rest only by a miracle, tending each bunch, each grape like 
sick children, with drugs which cost a lot. The alarming 
part of it was that the consul persisted in planting new 
slips, which the worms attacked at once, instead of letting 
olive-trees and caper-bushes grow at will on all that ex- 
cellent land, now entirely useless, covered with leprous 
and withered vines. 

Luckily he, Cesaire, had a few hectares on the bank of 
the Rhone, which he treated by immersion, a magnificent 
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discovery applicable only on low lands. Already he had 
been encouraged by an excellent crop, which produced a 
light wine, not veiy^ heady.— “frog’s wine,” the consul 
contemptuously called it— but Le Fcnat was obstinate too, 
and with Courbebaisse’s eight thousand francs he pro- 
posed to buy Piboulette. 

“You know, my boy, the little island in the Rhone, 
below the Abrieu’s place; but this is between ourselves, 
no one at Castelet must have a suspicion of it.” 

“Not even Divonne, uncle?” querried Fanny, with a 
smile. 

At his wife's name tears gathered in Le Fenat's eyes. 

“Oh! Divonne— I never do anything without her. She 
has faith in my idea too, and would be so happy if her 
poor Cesaire should repair the fortunes of Castelet after 
being the beginning of its ruin.” 

Jean shuddered; in God's name, did he propose to 
confess, to tell the lamentable story of the forgeries? But 
the Provencal, thinking only of his affection for Divonne, 
had begun to talk about her, of the happiness she gave 
him. And she was so lovely too, such a magnificent frame! 

“Here, my niece, you're a woman, you ought to be a 
good judge.” 

He took from his wallet and handed her a photograph 
which never left him. 

From Jean's filial tone when he spoke of his aunt, 
from the peasant woman’s maternal advice written in a 
coarse, slightly tremulous hand, Fanny had imagined her 
to be like one of the common white-capped village women 
of Seine-et-Oise, and was speechless with amazement at 
sight of that pretty face with its pure contour, brightened 
by the narrow white headgear, that graceful and flexible 
figure of a woman of thirty-five. 

“Very lovely indeed,” she said, pursing up her lips and 
with a strange inflection. 
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“And such a frame!” said the uncle, clinging to his 
image. 

Then they went out on the balcony. After a day of 
such extreme heat that the zinc of the veranda still burned 
one’s hand, a fine rain was falling from a stray cloud, 
cooling the air, pattering gayly on the roofs, drenching 
the sidewalks. Paris laughed merrily under that shower, 
and the noise of the crowd and the carriages, the uproar 
ascending from the streets intoxicated the provincial, rang 
in his empty, volatile head like a bell, recalling his youth 
and a stay of three months in Paris thirty years before, 
with his friend Courbebaisse. 

“Such sport, my children, such high old times!” And 
he told how they went to the Prado one Mi-Carcme, 
Courbebaisse as Chicard, and his mistress. La Mornas, as 
a ballad-monger, — a disguise which brought her good luck, 
as she had become a cafe concert celebrity. He himself, 
the uncle, moored his boat to a little hussy of the quarter 
whose name was Pellicule. And he laughed from his 
mouth to his temples, as merr)' as a cricket, hummed 
dance-tunes, and beat time with his arm about his niece’s 
waist. At midnight, when he left them to return to Hotel 
Cujas, the only hotel he knew in Paris, he sang at the top 
of his voice on the stairs, threw kisses to his niece, who 
held the light for him, and shouted to Jean,— 

“I say, look out for yourself!” 

As soon as he had gone, Fanny, upon whose forehead 
there remained a preoccupied fold, passed hastily into her 
dressing-room, and through the half-open door, while Jean 
was preparing for bed, she began in an almost indifferent 
tone; “I say your aunt's very pretty — I am not surprised 
now that you talked about her so often. You probably gave 
poor old Le Fcnat plenty of cause for jealousy.” 

He protested with the utmost indignation. Divonne! a 
second mother to him, who used to take care of him and 
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dress him when he was a little child! She saved him when 
he was sick, from death! No, no! he never had had the 
slightest temptation to commit such an infamous act. 

“Nonsense! nonsense!” retorted the womans strident 
voice, with hair-pins between her teeth; “you can’t make 
me believe that with those eyes and the fine frame that 
imbecile talked about, his Divonne could ever have re- 
mained indifferent beside a dainh- blond with a woman’s 
skin, like you! We’re all alike, you see, on the banks of the 
Rhone or anyw'hcre else.” 

She said it with conviction, believing that her whole sex 
was quick to yield to every caprice and conquered by the 
first desire. He reiterated his denial, but he was disturbed 
in mind, searching his memory, asking himself if the 
breath of an innocent caress had ever warned him of any 
peril whatsoever; he could remember nothing, but the 
purity of his affection was sullied, the pure cameo marred 
with a scratch. 

“There! look— this is the way they arrange the hair in 
pur country.” 

Upon her lovely hair, massed in two long bands, she 
had pinned a handkerchief which made a ver)' good imita- 
tion of the catalane, the cap in three pieces worn by the 
girls of Chateauneuf; and, standing very straight in front 
of him, in the milk-white folds of her night-dress, with 
flashing eyes, she asked him,— 

“Do I look like Divonne?” 

Oh! no, not at all; she resembled no one but herself, in 
that little cap which recalled the other, the Saint-Laire 
cap, in which she looked so pretty, they said, when she 
mrew her convict a farewell kiss in the courtroom: “Don’t 
be discouraged, m’ami; the happy days will return.” 

And that reminiscence affected him so unpleasantly 
that, as soon as his mistress was in bed, he hurriedly ex- 
tinguished the light, to avoid looking at her. 
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Early the next morning the uncle arrived in fine 
feather, twirling his cane, and calling out, “Oho! bebes!’' 
in the gamesome, patronizing tone that Courbebaissc used 
to adopt when he came to look for him in Pellicule’s arms. 
He seemed c\'en more excited than on the previous day: 
the Hotel Cujas, doubtless, and more than all else, the 
eight thousand francs stowed away in his wallet. The 
money to purchase Piboulette, to be sure; but he certainly 
had the right to abstract a few louis in order to offer his 
niece a breakfast in the country'. 

“How about Bouchercau?” queried his nephew who 
could not absent himself from his office two davs in sue* 
cession. It was agreed that they should breakfast on the 
ChampS'Elysccs and that the two men should go after- 
wards to consult the doctor. 

That was not what Le Fcnat had dreamed of,— the ar- 
rival at Saint-Cloud in great state, with the carriage filled 
with cliampagnc; but the breakfast was charming none the 
less, on the terrace of the restaurant under the shade of 
the acacias and Japanese varnish-trees, with occasional 
snatches of choruses from a day rehearsal at the neighbor- 
ing cafe-concert. Cesaire, very talkative, vw gallant, aired 
all his fascinations to dazzle the Parisian. He “slanged’' 
the waiters, complimented the chef on his sauce nicunicre; 
and Fannv laughed with a silly, forced heartiness, a private 
supperroom giggle, which annoyed Gaussin, as did the in- 
timacy established between the uncle and the niece os’cr 

t 

his head. 

You would have said that they \s-ere friends of twenty 
years’ standing. Lc Fcnat, becoming sentimental with the 
wines sersed at dessert, talked about Castclet, Divonne, 
and also about his little Jean; he was happy to know that 
he was with her, a serious-minded woman who would pre- 
vent him from making a fool of himself. And he proceeded 
to advise her, as if she were a young bride, concerning the 
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young man’s somewhat morose disposition and the best 
way to treat him, tapping her arms, with thick tongue and 
glazed, watery eyes. 

He sobered off at Bouchereau s. Two hours of waiting 
on the first floor on Place Vendome, in those huge salons, 
high and cold, filled with a silent afflicted crowd; the hell 
of pain of which they traversed all the zones in succession, 
passing from room to room to the doctor’s office. 

Bouchereau, with his prodigious memor}*, remembered 
Madame Gaussin very well, ha\'ing been called to see her 
in consultation at Castelet ten years before, at the begin- 
ning of her illness; he made them describe its different 
phases, looked over the former prescriptions, and lost no 
time in reassuring the two men concerning the symptoms 
of cerebral disturbance which had developed and which 
he attributed to the use of certain drugs. While he sat 
motionless at his desk, with his heavy lashes lowered over 
his sha^, searching little eyes, writing a long letter to his 
professional brother at Avignon, the uncle and nephew 
listened, holding their breath, to the scratching of that 
pen, which, so far as they were concerned, drowmed all the 
noisw of aristocratic Paris; and suddenly the power of the 
physician in modern times became manifest to them, the 

high-priest, the supreme faith, the unconquerable super- 
stition. 

Claire left the house, grave and subdued. 

“I am going back to the hotel to strap my trunk. The 
air of Paris doesn’t agree with me, I’m afraid, my boy; if I 
stayed on here I should make a fool of myself. I shall take 
the seven-o’clock train to-night. Make my e.xcuses to mv 
niece, won’t you?” 

Jean w'as careful to say nothing to detain him, dreading 
the r^ults of his childishness, his frivolity; and the next 
morning he was congratulating himself on the knowledge 
that he W'as once more under Divonne’s wing, when he 
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suddenly appeared, with dejected features and his linen in 
sad disorder. 

“Great God! uncle, what has happened to you?” 

Collapsing into an arm-chair, voiceless and limp at 
first, but reviving by slow degrees, the uncle confessed to a 
meeting w'ith a friend of the Courbebaisse time, a too 
copious dinner, and the loss of the eight thousand francs 
in a gambling-hell during the night. Nothing left, not a 
sou! How could he go home and tell Divonne that? And 
the purchase of Piboulette. Suddenly attacked with a sort 
of delirium, the Southerner put his hands over his eyes, 
stuffed his thumbs into his ears, howled, sobbed, cursed 
himself without stint, gave vent to his remorse in a general 
confession covering his w'hole life. He was the shame and 
the curse of liis family; when individuals of his t\'pe ap- 
peared in families, their relatives w'ould have the right to 
destroy them like wolves. Except for his brother’s gener- 
osity, where would he be? At the galleys with thieves and 
forgers. 

“Uncle, uncle!” cried Gaussin, distressed beyond meas- 
ure, and trying to stop him. 

But the other, wilfully blind and deaf, took delight in 
that public declaration of his crime, which he described 
in its most trival details, while Fanny gazed at him in pity 
blended with admiration. He w'as a passionate fellow, at 
all events, just such a scapegrace as she liked; and, deeply 
moved by his predicament, like the good-natured creature 
she was, she tried to devise some way of assisting him. But 
w'hat could she do? She had seen nobody for a year, Jean 
liad no connections. Suddenly a name came to her mind: 
Dechelette! He was undoubtedly in Paris at that moment, 
and he was such a kind-hearted fellow! 

"But I hardly know him,” said Jean. 

“I will go to him myself.” 
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“What! do you mean it?” 

"Why not?” 

Their glances met and understood each other. Deche- 
lette also had been her lover, the lover of a night whom 
she hardly remembered. But he never forgot one; they 
were all arranged in order in his head, like the saints on a 
calendar. 

If it anoys you,” she began, a little embarrassed. 
Thereupon Ccsaire, who, during that short discussion, had 
ceased his howling, bestowed upon them such a despair- 
ing, imploring glance that Jean submitted, consented be- 
tween his teeth. 

How interminable that hour seemed to both of them, 
distracted as they were by thoughts which they did not 
diyulge to each other, as they leaned on the balcony rail, 
waiting for the woman's return. 

“Does this Dechelette live very far away?” 

"Why, no, on Rue de Rome— only a step,” replied 
Jean fiercely, for he too thought that Fanny was very slow 
in returning. He tried to comfort himself with the engi- 
neer s motto in love: “No to-morrow,” and the scornful 
tone in which he had heard him speak of Sapho as of an 
ex-star of the world of gallantry; but his lover’s pride re- 
belled, and he could almost have wished that Dechelette 
would still consider her beautiful and desirable. Ah! why 

need that crack-brained old Ccsaire re-open all his wounds 
thus! 

At last Fanny’s cape turned the corner of the street. 
She returned with a beaming face. 

“It's all right; I have the money.” 

^^en the eight thousand francs were spread out be- 
fore him, the uncle wept with joy, insisted on giving a re- 
ceipt, on fixing the rate of interest and the date of reoav- 
ment ^ ^ 
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“There’s no need of it, uncle. I didn’t mention your 
name. I am the one to whom the money was loaned, and 
you owe it to me for as long a time as you please.” 

“Such a service,” replied Cesaire, beside himself with 
gratitude, “is repaid with a friendship that never ends.” 
And at the station, whither Gaussin accompanied him to 
make sure that he really took the train, he said with tears 
in liis eyes: “What a woman! what a treasure! You must 
make her happy, I tell you.” 

Jean was much depressed by that episode, feeling that 
his cliain, already so burdensome, was drawn tighter and 
tighter, and that two things had become blended which 
his- innate delicacy had always kept separate and distinct: 
his family and his liaison. Now Cesaire kept the mistress 
informed about all his labors, his plantations, gave her all 
the news of Castclet; and Fanny criticized the consul’s ob- 
stinacy in the matter of the vines, talked about his 
mother’s health, irritated Jean with her solicitude or with 
misplaced advice. Never an allusion to the sendee she had 
rendered him. No, indeed, nor to Le Fenat’s former ex- 
perience, that blot on the fair fame of the house of Ar- 
mandy, which the uncle had laid bare before her. Once 
only did she use it as a weapon of retort, under the 
following circumstances. 

They were returning from the theater, and, as it was 
raining, they took a cab at a stand on the boulevard. The 
cab, one of those lumbering affairs which appear only 
after midnight, was a long while in starting, the man half 
asleep and the horse shaking his nose-bag. While they 
were waiting injide the vehicle out of the rain, an old 
driver, who was tying a new lash on his whip, calmly 
walked up to the door, his twine between his teeth, and 
said to Fanny in a cracked voice, reeking with liquor,— 

“Good-evening. How goes it?” 

“Hallo, is it you?” 
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She gave a little start, quickly repressed, and said to her 
lover in an undertone, “My father!” 

Her father — that night-prowler in a long ex-liver)- cape, 
stained with mud and minus some of its metal buttons, 
and displaying in the light of the street lamp a bloated 
face, purple with alcohol, in which Gaussin fancied that 
he could recognize, in a vulgarized form, Fanny’s regular, 
sensuous profile, her great lustful e\cs! Without paying 
any heed to the man who accompanied his daughter, and 
as if he had not seen him, Pere Legrand proceeded to give 
her news of the family. “The old woman’s been at Nccker 
for a fortnight; she’s in a bad way. Go and see her some 
day; it will cheer her up. As for me, luckily the box'seat 
holds firm; still a good w'hip and a good lash. But business 
ain’t ver)' good. If you happen to want a good coachman 
by the month, that would just suit me. No? All right, then, 
and good-bye till I see you again.” 

They shook hands limply; the cab started. 

“Well, would you believe it?” murmured Fanny; and 
she began at once to tell him at length about her family, 
a subject which she had always avoided. “It was so ghastly, 
so degrading!” but they knew each other better now; they 
had nothing to conceal from each other. 

She was born at the Moulin-aux-Anglais, an inn in the 
suburbs, of that father, an ex-dragoon, w'ho drove the stage 
from Paris to Chatillon, and of an inn-servant, between 
two trips to the bar. 

She had never known her mother, who died in giving 
birth to her; but the proprietors of the house, like honest 
people, compelled the father to acknowledge his little one 
and to pay for her nursing. He dared not refuse, for he 
owed a large sum there; and when Fanny was four years 
old, he took her on the stage like a little dog, perched 
away up under the hood, highly delighted to bowl along 
the roads, to watch the lights of the lanterns running 
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alongside, the smoking, panting flanks of the horses, and 
to fall asleep in the darkness and the wind, listening to 
the tinkling bells. 

But Pcre Legrant soon tired of that essay in paternity; 
little as it cost, he had to feed and dress the brat. And 
then, too, she was an embarrassment to him in the matter 
of a marriage with a market-gardener’s widow upon whose 
melon-beds and long lines of cabbages, by which his route 
lay, he had cast a longing eye. She had at that time a very 
well-defined conviction that her father intended to destroy 
her; that was the drunkard’s absorbing idea, to rid himself 
of the child at any price; and if the widow hsrself, good 
Mere Machaume, had not taken her under the protec- 
tion— 

“By the way, you knew Machaume,” said Fanny. 

“What! that servant I saw at your old apartments?" 

“She was my step-mother. She was so kind to me when 
I was little; I took her into my serv'ice to rescue her from 
her cur of a husband, who, after using up all her property, 
beat her and compelled her to wait on a trollop with 
whom he was living. Ah! poor Machaume, she knows what 
a handsome man costs. Well, when she left me, in spite 
of all I could say to her, she lost no time in taking up with 
him again, and now here she is at the hospital. How fast 
he goes backward without her, the old rascal! how dirty he 
was! what a ragpicker’s look! there’s nothing left of him 
but his whip — did you see how straight he held it? Even 
when he’s too drunk to stand, he’ll carry it in front of him 
like a taper and put it in his room; he never kept anything 
decent but that. 'Good whip, good lash,’ that’s his motto. 

She talked about him unconsciously, as a stranger, 
without disgust or shame; and Jean was appalled to hear 
her. Such a father! such a mother! -compared with the 
consul’s stern features and Madame Gaussin s angelic 
smile! And realizing suddenly the full significance of her 
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lover’s silence, his revolt against that social filth with 
which he was splashed by living with her, Fanny observed 
in a philosophical tone: “After all. there seems to be some- 
thing of the sort in all families, and we’re not responsible 
for it. I have my Pere Legraiid; you have your Uncle 
Cesaire.” 


CHAPreR VI 


Mil Y dear Boy,— As I write you I am still all in a tremble 
illlfrom the terrible anxiety we have had; our twins dis- 


appeared, away from Castelet a whole day and night and 
the morning of the next day! 

“It was Sunday at breakfast time that we noticed that 
the little ones were missing. I had dressed them nicely for 
the eight-o’clock mass to which the consul was to take 
them; then I thought no more about it, being busy with 
your mother, who was more nervous than usual, as if she 
had a presentiment of the misfortune that was hovering 
over us. You know, ever since she’s been sick, she has 
been able to foresee what was going to happen; and the 
less able she is to move, the more busily her brain works. 

“Luckily your mother was in her chamber, and the 
rest of us were all in the living-room waiting for the little 
ones; we shouted for them all over the home-place, the 
shepherd blew the great whistle he calls the sheep with; 
then Cesaire in one direction, I in another, Rousseline, 
Tardive, everybody rushed all about Castelet, and when- 


ever one of us met another, it was: ‘Well?’— ‘Haven't 
found anything.’ At last we didn’t dare ask; with beating 
heart we went to the well below the long windows of the 
bay-loft. What a day! And I had to go up every' minute or 
two to your mother, to smile calmly, and explain the 
absence of the little ones by saying that I had sent them 
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to pass Sunday with her aunt at Villamuris. She seemed 
to believe it; but late in the night, while I was sitting up 
with her. and looking through the window at the lights 
moving about in the fields and on the Rhone, searching 
for the children, I heard her crying softly in her bed; and 
when I questioned her, ‘I am ciy'ing on account of some- 
thing which }Ou are hiding from me, but which I have 
guessed all the same,’ she replied, in a girlish voice which 
her suffering has brought back; and without saying an)’- 
thing more, we both worried our hearts out, keeping our 
grief to ourselves. 

“At last, my dear child, not to make the painful story 
too long, on Monday morning our little ones were brought 
back to us by the workmen whom your uncle employs on 
the island, who had found them on a pile of vine-branches, 
pale with cold and hunger after that night in the open 
air, and all surrounded by the water. And this is what they 
told us in the innocence of their little hearts. For a long 
time they had been beset by the idea of doing like their 
patron saints, Marthe and Marie, wliosc story they had 
read, of starting off in a boat without sails or oars or food 
of any sort, and spreading the Gospel on the first shore to 
which God’s breath miglit carry them. And so, on Sunday 
after mass, they cast off a fishing-boat, and, kneeling in the 
bottom like the holy women, they floated quietly along 
with the current and ran aground among the reeds of 
Piboulette, notwithstanding the freshets, the high wind, 
the rcvouluns. Yes, the good Lord took care of them; and 
it was He who gave them back to us, the Pretties! with 
their Sunday ruffles a little rumpled, and the gilding on 
their prayer-books marred. We had not the heart to scold 
them, but only to hug and kiss them; but we are all still 

sick with the fright we had. 

“The most affected of all was your mother, who, al- 
though we had told her nothing about it, felt death pass- 
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ing over Castelet, as she says; and she, ordinarily so placid 
and cheerful, still retains a sadness which nothing seems 
to cure, although your father and I and eveiy'body are 
tenderly devoted to her. And suppose I should tell you, 
my dear Jean, that it is on your account more than any 
other that she is anxious and depressed? She dares not 
say so before your father, who wislies you to be left un- 
disturbed at your work, but you didn’t come after your 
examination as you promised. Give us a surprise for the 
Christmas holiday; help an invalid to recover her lovely 
smile. If you knew how bitterly we regret, when we no 
longer have our old people with us, that we did not give 
them more of our time!" 

Standing by the window, where the light of a winter’s 
sun filtered sluggishly in through the fog, Jean read tliat 
letter, relished to the full its flavor of the fields, the cher- 
ished memories of affection and sunlight 

“What’s that? — let me see.” 

Fanny had just awakened in the yellow light that 
found its way behveen the parted curtains, and, heavy 
With sleep, mechanically put out her hand to the box of 
Maryland tobacco that always stood on her night table. 
He hesitated, knowing how the mere name of Divonne 
always inflamed his mistress’s jealousy; but how could he 
refuse to show her the letter, when she recognized the 
paper and the handwriting? 

At first the little girls’ escapade appealed to her sympa- 

thi^ with charming effect, as she sat up in bed, both arms 

and br^st bare, amid the waves of her brown hair, reading 

and rolling a cigarette; but the closing words irritated her 

to tTenzy. and she crumpled up the letter and threw it 
across the room. 

"I’M find a way to stop her mouth, about her hoh 
women! It’s all a scheme to make you leave Paris. She 
misses her handsome nephew, the—’’ 
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He tried to check her, to prevent her uttering the 
filthy word which she hurled at him, followed by a long 
string of the same sort. She had never given vent to her 
passion in such vulgar language before him, in such an 
overflowing torrent of foul anger, as from a sewer that had 
burst and discharged its slime and its stench. All the 
slang of her past as prostitute and street arab swelled her 
throat and distended her lip. 

Easy enough to see what they all wanted down there. 
Cesaire had tattled and there was a family scheme to break 
off their connection, to lure him back to the pro\'ince 
with Divonne’s fine frame as a bait. 

“Let me tell you this, if you go I’ll write to your 
cuckold, ril give him warning— ah! upon my word!—” 

As she spoke she gathered herself together on the bed 
with an expression of bitter hatred, with hollow cheeks 
and staring eyes, like a vicious beast preparing to spring. 

And Gaussin remembered that he had seen her so on 
Rue de I’Arcade, but now it was against him tliat that 
bellowing hatred was directed, which tempted him to fall 
upon his mistress and beat her; for in such carnal passions, 
where respect and esteem for the loved one are null, 
brutality always comes to the surface in wrath or in 
caresses. He was afraid of himself, left the house abruptly 
for his office, and as he walked along inveighed bitterly 
against the life he had marked out for himself. That would 
teach him to put himself in the power of such a woman! 
WTiat infamous, ghastly insults! His sisters, his mothers, 
no one was spared. What! had he not even the right to go 
and see his people? ^Vlly, in what sort of a prison had he 
voluntarily confined himself? And the whole course of 
their liaison passed through his mind: he saw how the 
Eg\'ptian’s lovely bare arms, twined about his neck on the 
night of the ball, had clung to him de.spotically and 
firmly isolating him from his friends and his family. Now 
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his mind was made up. That verj' night, come what may, 
he would start for Castciet. 

Some matters of business despatched, his leave of ab- 
sence obtained at headquarters, he returned home early, 
expecting a terrible scene, prepared for anything, even a 
rupture. But the sweet greeting with which Fanny met 
him, her heavy eyes, her cheeks, softened as it were with 
tears, left him hardly the courage to assert his will. 

“I am going to-night,” he said, straightening him- 
self up. 

You are quite right, m’anii. Go and see your mother, 
and above all — ” she drew nearer to him coaxingly — “for- 
get how naughty I was; I love you too much, it is my 
mania.” 

All the rest of the day, while she packed his trunk with 
coquettish solicitude, as sweet and attractive as in the 
early days, she maintained that penitent attitude, perhaps 
with the idea of detaining him. But not once did she say 
to him, “Stay;” and when, at the last moment, all hope 
having vanished in face of the final preparations, she 
nestled close to her lover, trying to impregnate him with 
her for the whole time of his journey and his absence, her 
farewell, her kiss murmured only this: “Tell me, Jean, 
you are not angry with me, are you?” 

Oh! the intoxicating joy of awakening in the morning 
in the room that was his when he was a child, his heart 
still warm from the embraces of his dear ones, the out- 
pouring of joy at his arrival, of finding in the same place, 
on the mosquito bar of his little bed, the same shaft of 
light that he had always looked for when he awoke, of 
hearing the cries of the peacocks on their perches, the 
creaking of the well-chain, the cattle rushing from the 
sheds with hurrying feet, and, when he had thrown his 
shutters back against the wall, of seeing once more that 
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lovely warm light which entered the room in sheets, as if 
the floodgates had been opened, and that marv^ellous pros- 
pect of sloping vineyards, cypresses, olive trees and glisten- 
ing pine woods, stretching away to the Rhone beneath a 
deep, cloudless sky, without a fleck of mist notwithstand- 
ing the early hour, — a green sky, swept all night by the 
mistral, which still filled the great valley with its strong 
cheery breath. 

Jean compared that awakening to those in Paris be- 
neath a sky as murky as his love, and felt happy and free. 
He went downstairs. The house, white with sunlight, was 
still asleep, all the shutters closed like the eyes of those 
within; and he was glad of a moment of solitude to re- 
cover himself, in that moral convalescence which he felt 
was just beginning for him. 

He walked a few steps along the terrace, took an as- 
cending path in the park — in what they called the park, a 
forest of pines and myrtles planted at random on the 
rough hill of Castclet, cut by irregular paths made slipper}- 
by dry pine needles. His dog. Miracle, very old and lame, 
had come out of his kennel, and followed silently at his 
heels; how often they had taken that walk together in the 
morning! 

At the entrance to the vineyards, where the tall cv- 
presses that formed the line of demarcation bent their 
graceful pointed tops, the dog hesitated; he knew how 
hard the thick layer of sand— a new remedy for the phyl- 
loxera with which the consul was experimenting— and the 
embankments supporting the terrace would be for his 
poor old paw'S. The joy of accompanying his master turned 
the scale at last, however; and at every obstacle there were 
painful struggles, a timid little w-hine, brief halts, and the 
awkward antics of a crab on a rock. Jean did not look at 
him, being entirely absorbed by the new alicant plants, of 
which his father had had much to say to him the night 
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before. The shoots seemed to be flourishing in the smooth, 
glistening sand. At last the poor man was to be repaid for 
his persistent labors; the Castelet vintage would still live 
when La Nerte, L’Ermitagc, all the famous native wines of 
the South were dead! 

A little white cap suddenly appeared in front of him. 
It was Divonne, the first one astir in the house; she had a 
reaping-hook in her hand, and something else which she 
threw away; and her cheeks, ordinarily so colorless, were 
dyed with a sudden crimson flush. *‘Is it you, Jean? You 
frightened me; I thought it was your fatlier.” She recov- 
ered her self-possession in an instant, and kissed him. “Did 
you sleep well?” 

“Very well, aunt; but wliy did }'Oii dread my father’s 
coming?” 

"WOiy?” 

She picked up the root she had just torn from the 
ground. 

“The consul told you, didn’t lie, that this time he was 
sure of success? W^ell. look! there’s the creature.” 

Jean saw a tiny bit of yellowish moss buried in the 
wood, the imperceptible mould that has brought ruin step 
■by step upon entire provinces; and it seemed an ironical 
freak of nature, on that glorious morning, in that viviL'ing 
sunlight— that infinitesimal object, destructive and inde- 
structible. 

"That’s the beginning. In three months the whole 
lann will be destroyed, and your father will begin all over 
again, for his pride is at stake. There will be more new 
plants and new remedies until the day when—” 

A despairing gesture completed and emphasized her 
sentence, 

"Really? is it as bad as that?” 

"Oh! you know the consul. He never says a word, and 
gives me the money for the month as usual; but I see' that 
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he’s preoccupied. He goes to Avignon and Orange. He is 
trying to raise the money.” 

“And Cesaire? what about his immersions?” the young 
man asked in dismay. 

Thank God. everything was going finely in that direc- 
tion. They had had fifty casks of wine from the last crop; 
and this year the product would be twice that. In view of 
his success the consul had surrendered to his brother all 
the vineyards in the plain, which had hitherto been al- 
lowed to lie fallow, with long lines of dead stumps like a 
cemetery; and now they were under water for three 
months. 

And the Provencal, proud of her man’s work, of her 
Fcnat, pointed out to Jean from their elevated position 
several great ponds— clairs she called them— kept full by 
embankments of lime as on the salt-marshes. 

“Tliose plants will bear in two years; and so will 
Piboulette, and the island of Lamotte, which your uncle 
has bought without telling anybody. Then we shall be 
rich, but we must hold hard till then; every one must 
contribute and sacrifice himself.” 

She talked cheerfully of sacrifice, like a woman who 
has ceased to wonder at it, and with such contagious en- 
thusiasm that Jean, impelled by a sudden thought, replied 
in the same tone: “We will sacrifice ourselves, Divonne.” 

That ver\' day he wrote to Fanny that his parents 
could not continue his allowance, that he should be 
reduced to his salary' at the department, and that, under 
those conditions, it was impossible for them to live to- 
gether. The result was an earlier separation than he ex- 
pected, three or four vears before his anticipated depar- 
ture from France; but he felt sure that his mistress would 
accept those weighty reasons, and that she would take 
pity upon him and his trouble, would assist him in that 
painful performance of a bounden duty. 
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Was it really a sacrifice? Was he not, on the contrary, 
relieved to put an end to an existence which seemed hate- 
ful and unhealthy to him, especially since he had returned 
to nature, to his family, to simple and upright affections? 
His letter written, without great effort and without pain, 
he relied upon the virtuous and loyal affection of the 
honest hearts about him, upon the example of that father, 
proudest and most upright of men; upon the innocent 
smile of the little holy women, and also upon that bound- 
less, peaceful horizon, the health-giving emanations from 
the mountains, the sky above him, the swift-flowing, eager 
river, to defend him against what he foresaw would be a 
fierce reply, full of threats and extravagant language; for, 
as he thought of his passion, of all the villainous elements 
of which it was composed, it seemed to him that he was 
just recovering from a \s-asting fever of tlie sort caused by 
the exlialations from swamp lands. 

Five or six days passed in the silence that follows a 
decisive blow. Morning and night Jean went to the post 
and returned emp^'-lianded, strangely perturbed in mind. 
What was she doing? What had she decided upon, and, 
in any event, why not reply? He thought of nothing else! 
And at night, when everybody at Castelet was sleeping 
soundly, and the wind crooning through the long cor- 
ndors, he and Cesaire discussed it in his little room. 

“She’s likely to turn up here!” the uncle declared; and 
ms anxiety was greatly increased by the fact that the letter 
of rupture contained h\ o notes, on six months and a year's 
time, to adjust his debt and the interest thereon. How 
^uld he pay those notes? How could he explain to 
Divonne? He shuddered at the bare thought, and made 
ms nephew unhappy when he remarked with a long face, 
^ he shook the ashes from his pipe at the conclusion of 
their midnight interview, “Well, good-night; at all events 
what you have done is quite right." 
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At last this reply arrived, and after reading the first 
lines — “My dear man, I have not written to you sooner, 
because I \\as determined to prove to you other\vise than 
by \\ ords how well I understand ^■ou and love you,” — Jean 
stopped, as surprised as a man who hears a symphony in- 
stead of the signal for capitulation that he dreaded. He 
turned hastily to the last page, where he read — “remain 
until death your dog who lo\ es you, whom j ou can beat if 
you choose, and who sends 5'ou a passionately loving kiss.” 

So she had not received his letter! But \\’hen he read it 
through, line by line, with tears in his eyes, it proved to be 
really a reply, and said that Fanny had long anticipated the 
bad news of the trouble at Castelct, which would hasten 
the inevitable separation. She had at once set about finding 
some employment in order that she might no longer re- 
main a burden to him, and she had found a position as 
manager of a lodging-house on Avenue dii Bois de 
Boulogne, in the service of a very wealthy lady. A hundred 
francs a month with board and lodging, and her Sundaj s 
free. 

“You understand, my man, one day a week to love 
each other; for y'Ou will still love me, won’t }'Ou? You will 
repay me for the great effort I am making, working for the 
first time in my life, for the night and day slavery which I 
accept, with humiliations which you cannot imagine and 
which will be a sore trial to my craze for independence. 
But I feel a most extraordinary satisfaction in suffering for 
love of you. I owe you so much, you have taught me so 
many good, honorable things that no one had ever men- 
tioned to me! Ah! if we had only met sooner! But before 
you had learned to walk, I was lying in men s arms. But 
not one of them all can boast of having led me to make 
such a resolution in order to keep him a little longer. Now, 
return when you choose, the apartment is empty. I have 
looked over all my things; that was the hardest of all, to 
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dean out the drawers and throw away the souvenirs. You 
will find only my portrait left, and that will cost you 
nothing; nothing but the kind glances which I beg in its 
favor. Ah! m'amf, m’ami/ However, if you keep my Sun- 
day for me, and my little place in your neck, mv place, 
you know-—’" And there followed loving phrases, cajoleries, 
the voluptuous wantonness of a cat, coupled with passion- 
ate words which made the lo\cr rub his face against the 
glossy paper, as if the warm human caress were transmitted 

bv it. 

• _ 

Doesn't she mention mv notes?” asked Uncle Cesaire, 
timidly. 

She sends theni back to you. You can repay her when 
you are rich.” 

The uncle breathed a sigh of relief, his temples wrin- 
kled with satisfaction, and with portentous gravity, with 
his strong Southern accent, he said,— 

“Ah! do you want me to tell you something? That 
woman’s a saint!” 

Then, passing to another line of thought, with the 
instability, the lack of logic and of memor)' which was 
one of the absurdities of his character: “And such passion, 
my boy, such fire! Why, my mouth is all parched as it 
used to be when Courbebaisse read me his letters from La 
Momas.” 

Once more Jean had to submit to the story of the 

first journey to Paris, the H6tel Cujas and Pellicule; but 

he did not hear, as he leaned on the sill of the open wn- 

dow in the peaceful night bathed by a full moon, so 

bnght that the roosters were deceived and hailed it as 
the break of day. 

So this redemption by love of which poets sing is a 
rrality! and he was conscious of a sort of pride in the 
thought that all those great, those illustrious men whom 
banny had loved before his time, far from regenerating 
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her, had made her more depraved, whereas he, solely by 
the power of his upright nature, might perhaps redeem her 
from vice forever. 

He was grateful to her for having devised that middle 
course, that semi-rupture in which she would acquire the 
new habit of labor so hard for her indolent nature; and he 
WTOte her the next day in a fatherly tone, the tone of an 
elderly gentleman, to encourage her in her scheme of 
reformation and to express his uneasiness concerning the 
quality of the house she was managing and the class of 
people who resorted to it; for he distrusted her indulgence 
and her readiness to say, as she submitted to his will: 
“What do you want? Is this right?” 

By return mail Fanny, with the docility of a little girl, 
drew a picture of her lodging-house, a regular family hotel 
occupied by foreigners. On the first floor were some Peru- 
vians, father and mother, children and numerous servants; 
on the second a Russian family and a wealthy Dutchman, 
a coral merchant. The chambers on the third were let to 
two riders from the Hippodrome, Englishmen of good 
form, very' conime il faut, and the most interesting little 
family, Mademoiselle Minna Vogel, a zither-player from 
Stuttgart, with her brother Leo, a poor consumptive, who 
had been obliged to break off his studies at the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and whom his tall sister had come to Paris to 
take care of, with no other means of paying for their 
board and lodging than the proceeds of a few concerts. 

“Tire most touching and most honorable company 
imaginable, as you see, my dear man. I myself am sup- 
posed to be a widow, and I am treated with the utmost 
consideration. Indeed I would not suffer it to be other- 
wise; your Mfe must be respected. Pray understand me 
when I say ‘your wife.’ I know that you will go away 
some day, that I shall lose you, but there will never be 
another after vou; I shall remain yours forever, retaining 
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the taste of your caresses and the good instincts you have 
aroused in me. It’s very absurd, isn’t it? — Sapho virtuous! 
Yes, virtuous, when you arc no longer here; but for you I 
shall remain as you have loved me, passionate and ardent. 
I adore you!” 

Jean was suddenly attacked with a feeling of intense 
depression and ennui. These returns of the prodigal son, 
after the first joys of the arrival, the orgies of effusive affec- 
tion and fatted calf, are always poisoned by memories of 
the associations of the wandering life, regret for the bitter 
husks and for the indolent flocks. It is a sort of disenchant- 
ment with persons and things, which seem suddenly de- 
void of attraction and colorless. The Provencal winter 
mornings lost their bracing, health-giving quality for him, 
the hunting of the beautiful reddish-brown otter lost its 
attraction, and the wild-duck shooting in old Abrieu's 
nayechien. The wind seemed bitter to Jean, the water 
rough, and very tedious were the excursions among the 
inundated vineyards with his uncle explaining his system 
of dams, floodgates, and trenches. 

The village, which he viewed for the first few days 
through the memories of his former experiences as a small 
hoy,— a village of old shanties, some abandoned,— smelt of 
death and desolation like an Italian village; and when he 
went to the post, on the tottering stone step of every door 
he must submit to the tiresome repetitions of all the old 
men, hvasted like trees exposed to the wind, with their 
arms thrust through stocking legs, and of the old women 
with chins like yellow boxwood under their tight-fitting 
caps, with little eyes, gleaming and sparkling like lizards' 
eyes in the crevices of old walls. 

Always the same lamentations over the death of the 
v^nes, the end of the madder, the disease of the mulberry- 
ttees, the seven plaguy of Egypt mining that fair land of 
rrovence; and to avoid them, he sometimes returned by 
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way of the steep lanes that skirt the old walls of the 
chateau of the Popes, deserted lanes obstructed by under- 
brush, by the tall Saint-Roch grass, useful as a cure for 
ring-worm, extremely well placed in that nook out of the 
Middle Ages, in the shadow of the immense ruin towering 
over the road. 

Then he would meet the cure Malassagne, on his way 
from saying rrfess, coming down the hill with long, excited 
strides, his band awry, his cassock held up with both hands 
because of the thorns and the weeds. The priest would 
stop and inveigh against the impiety of the peasants, the 
infamous conduct of the municipal council; he would 
hurl his malediction at the fields, cattle and men, back- 
sliders who no longer came to service, who buried their 
dead without the sacraments and treated their own ail- 
ments with magnetism or spiritualism, to save the expense 
of a priest and a doctor. 

“Yes, monsieur, spiritualism! that’s what the peasants 
of the Comtat are coming to! And you expect that your 
vines won’t be diseased!” 

Jean, who perhaps had a letter from Fanny open and 
burning in his pocket, would listen with an absent expres- 
sion, escape from the priest’s sermon as quickly as possible, 
return to Castelet, and ensconce himself in a cleft in the 
cliffy — what the Proven^aux call a cagnard, — sheltered 
from the wind that blows all about and concentrating the 
warmth of the sun's rays reflected from the rock. 

He would select the most secluded and the wildest, 
overgrown by bramble-bushes and kermes oaks, and would 
lie on the ground to read his letter; and gradually the 
subtle odor it exhaled, the earessing words, the images 
evoked would produce a sensuous drunkenness which 
quickened his pulse and created an hallueination so pow- 
erful as to cause the whole landscape to vanish like useless 
stage -properties, — the river, the clustered islets, the villages 
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in the hollows of the little alps, the whole sweep of the 
vast valley where the fierce gust of wind pursued the sun- 
beams and drove them in waves before it. He was in their 
bedroom, opposite the gray-roofed station, a prey to the 
caresses, the fierce passions which caused them to cling to 
each other with the con\ulsive grasp of a drowning man. 

Suddenly he would hear steps in the path, and limpid 
laughter: “There he is!” His sisters would appear, their 
little logs bare amid the heather, escorted bv old Miracle 
as proud as Lucifer to have followed his master’s trail, and 
wagging his tail triumphantly; but Jean would send him 
away with a kick, and decline the offers to play at hide- 
and-seek or tag. which they timidly put forward. And yet 
he loved them, his little twin-sisters who doted on their 
big brother always so far auay; he had become a child for 
their benefit as soon as he arrived, and he was amused by 
the contrast behvecn the pretty creatures, born at the 
same time and so dissimilar. One was tall and dark, with 
curly hair, of a mystic turn and headstrong; it was she who 
had conceived the idea of the boat, excited by what 
Malassagne the cure had read to her; and that little Marie 
the Egj'ptian had drawn into her scheme the fair-haired 
Marthe, who was a gentle, yielding creature, resembling 
her mother and brother. 

But what a hateful anno\ance it was, while he was 
living amid his memories, to have those innocent caresses 
mingling with the dainty perfume that his mistress’s letter 
left upon him. “No, leave me; I must work.” And he 
would return to the house, intending to shut himself up 

in his room, when his father would call to him as he 
passed,— 

"Is it you, Jean— just listen to this.” 

The mail hour brought new cause for depression to 
that man, naturally of a gloomy turn of mind, and retain- 
ing from his life in the East a habit of solemn silence. 
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broken abruptly by reminiscences, — “when I was consul 
at Hong-Kong,”— which blazed out like the sparks from 
old stumps on the 6rc. While he listened to his father 
reading and discussing the morning papers, Jean would 
gaze at Caoudal’s Sapho on the mantel, her arms around 
her knees, her lyre by her side, — the whole l'I're, — a 
bronze copy purchased twenh' years before at the time of 
the improvements at Castelet; and that bronze, which 
made him sick at heart in the shop-windows in Paris, 
aroused an amorous emotion in him, made him long to 
kiss those shoulders, to unclasp those cold, polished hands, 
to hear her say to him, “Sapho to you, but to none but 

f » > 

you! 

The tempting figure rose before him when he went 
out, walked with him, doubled the sound of his footsteps 
on the broad, pretentious staircase. The pendulum of the 
old clock beat time to the name of Sapho, the wind whis- 
pered it through the long, cold, flagged corridors of that 
summer dwelling: he found it in all the books of that 
country librar\', old volumes with red edges, where the 
crumbs of his luncheons as a child still lingered in the 
stitching. And that persistent souvenir of his mistress pur- 
sued him even to his mother's bedroom, where Divonne 
was arranging the invalid s lovely white hair, combing it 
back from her face, which had retained its placidih' and 
its bright color notwithstanding her constant and varied 


suffering. o i. l- 

“Ah' here’s our Jean,” the mother would say. but ms 

aunt, with her bare neck, her little cap, her sleeves turned 
back for the purposes of that invalid’s toilet of which she 
alone had charge, reminded him of other awakenings, re- 
called his mistress again, leaping out of bed amid the 
smoke of her first cigarette. He hated himself ^uch 
thoughts, especially in that chamber! But what could he 

do to a\’oid them? 


% 
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“Our child is no longer the same, sister/’ Madame 

Gaussin would sav sadlv. “What’s the matter with him?” 

« ¥ 

And they would try together to di\ine the reason. Divonne 
cudgelled her ingenuous brain, she would have liked to 
question the young man; but he seemed to shun her now, 
to avoid being alone with her. 

One morning, having w atched him, she surprised him 
in his cagnard, trembling in the fever of his letters and his 
bad dreams. Me rose, with a gloomy expression. She de- 
tained him, made him sit down beside her on the warm 
stone. “Don’t you love me any more? Am I no longer your 
Divonne to whom you used to tell all your troubles?” 

“\\^y yes, why yes,” he stammered, disturbed by her 
affectionate manner, and averting his eyes so that she 
might not see in them any suggestion of what he had just 
been reading,— love-calls, desperate shrieks, the delirious 
utterances of passion at a distance. “What is the matter 
with you? Why are you so depressed?” murmured Di- 
vonne, coaxing him with voice and hands, as one deals 
with children. He was her child in a certain sense; in her 
eyes he was still ten years old, the age at which little men 
are emancipated. 

He, already inflamed by his letter, quivered under the 
disturbing fascination of that lovely body so near his own, 
of those lips warm with the blood quickened by the 
fresh breeze that disarranged her hair and sent it flying 
about over her forehead in daint)' curls after the Parisian 
fashion. And Sapho’s lessons— “All women are the same; 
in the presence of a man they have but one idea in their 
heads”— made the peasant woman’s happy smile and the 
gesture with which she detained him to listen to her 
affectionate questions an incitement of his passions. 

Suddenly he felt the blinding rush of an evil tempta- 
tion to his brain; and the effort he made to resist it shook 
him with a convulsive shudder. Divonne was dismayed to 
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see him so pale, with his teeth chattering. “Why, the poor 
boy— he has the fever!” With an affectionate unreflecting 
movement, she untied the broad handkerchief that she 
wore over her shoulders to put it around his neck; but she 
was suddenly seized, enveloped, and felt the burning 
pressure of a frantic kiss on her neck and shoulders, on all 
the gleaming flesh suddenly laid bare to the sunlight. She 
had no time to cry out nor to defend herself, perhaps not 
even a clear perception of what had taken place. “Ah! I 
am mad— I am mad!” He rushed away and was already 
far off on the moor, where the stones rolled viciously be- 
neath his feet. 

At breakfast that day Jean announced that he must go 
away that same evening, being summoned to Paris by an 
order from the Minister. 

"Go away already! Why, you said — You have only 
just come!” 

There were outcries and entreaties. But he could not 
remain with them, since Sapho s agitating, corrupting in- 
fluence persistently intervened between him and all those 
loving hearts. Moreover, had he not made the greatest of 
all sacrifices to them by abandoning his life a deux? 1 he 
definitive rupture would be consummated a little later; 
and then he would return to embrace them all and give 
his heart to them without shame or embarrassment. 

It was late at night, the family had retired, and the 
house was dark when Cesaire returned after accompanying 
his nephew to the train at Avignon. After he had fed the 
horse and glanced at the sky-the glance of men who hve 
by the products of the soil, to sec what the weather prom- 
ises to be— he was about to enter the house, when he saw 
a \\’hite form on a bench on the terrace. 

“Is that you, Divonne?” 

“Yes, I was waiting for you.” 

Being very busy all day. necessarily separated from Iicr 
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Fenat, whom she adored, slie had the evening for talking 
with him and for a little walk together. Was it because of 
the brief scene between herself and Jean, which, upon 
thinking it over, she understood even better than she 
would have liked, or was it because of the emotion aroused 
by watching the poor mother weep silently all day? Wliat- 
ever the cause her voice trembled and her mind was dis- 
turbed to an extraordinary degree in a person usually sc 
calm and devoted to her dutj'. “Do you know why he left 
us so suddenly?” She did not believe in that story about 
the Minister, suspecting rather some unworthy attach- 
ment which was drawing him away from his family. There 
were so many perils, such fatal associations in that de- 
praved Paris! 

Caaire, who could not conceal anything from her, 
admitted that there was a woman in Jean’s life, but an 
excellent creature, incapable of alienating him from his 
own people; and he talked about her devotion, the affect- 
ing letters she wrote, lauded especially her heroic resolu 
tion to work, which seemed perfectly natural to the peas- 
ant woman. “For after all one must work to live.” 

“Not that sort of women,” said Cesaire. 

“Then you mean that Jean is living with a good-for- 
nothing? And you have been to their house?” 

“I swear to you, Divonne, that there isn’t a purer or 
more virtuous woman on earth than she’s been since she 
knew him. Love has rehabilitated her.” 

But his words were too long; Divonne did not under- 
stand them. To her mind that woman belonged in the 
riff-raff which she called “bad women,” and the thought 
that her Jean was the victim of such a creature angered 
her. Suppose the consul should get an inkling of it! 

Cesaire tried to calm her, assured her, by all the wrin- 
kles in his somewhat dissipated, good-humored face, that 
at the boy’s age one could not do without women. 
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“Pardi/ then let him marry,” she said with affecting 
earnestness. 

“At all events, they're no longer together; it is all 
right—” 

“Listen, Cesaire,” she rejoined in a serious tone, “you 
know our old saying: ‘The misfortune always lasts longer 
than the man who causes it.' If what you say is true, if 
Jean has drawn that woman out of the mud, perhaps he 
has soiled himself in that unpleasant task. Possibly he may 
have made her better and more virtuous, but who knows if 
the evil that was in her hasn't spoiled our child to the very 
core?” 

They were walking back toward the terrace. Night, 
peaceful and clear, reigned over the whole silent valley, 
where nothing was alive save the glistening moonlight, the 
rolling river, the ponds lying like pools of silver. Every- 
where profound tranquillity, a sense of remoteness, the 
untroubled repose of dreamless sleep. Suddenly the up 
train rumbled heavily along the bank of the Rhone at full 
speed. 

“Oh! that Paris!” exclaimed Divonne, shaking her fist 
at the foe upon whom the provinces vent all their wrath, 
“that Paris!— to think of what we give it and what it sends 
back to us!” 


CHAPrSR VII 

3T was cold and foggy one dark afternoon at four 
o'clock, even on the broad Avenue des Champs-Elysees, 
where the carriages drove hurriedly by with a dull, muffled 
roar. Jean was hardly able to read, at the end of a small 
garden, the gate of which stood open, these words in gilt 
letters, high in the air, over the en^esol of a house of very 
comfortable and placid cottage-like aspect: Furnished 
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Apartments, Family Hotel. A coupe was waiting at the 
curbstone. 

Opening the door, Jean at once saw her whom he 
sought, sitting in the light from the window, and turning 
the leaves of a huge account book, opposite another 
woman, tall and fashionably dressed, with a handkerchief 
and a small shopping-bag in her hands. 

“What do you wish, monsieur?” Fanny recognized 
him, sprang to her feet in amazement, and said in an 
undertone as she passed her companion, “It’s the little 
one.” The other eyed Gaussin from head to foot with the 
charming expert sang-froid which experience imparts, and 
said, quite loud, without the slightest ceremony: “Em- 
brace, children — I am not looking.” Tlien she took 
Fanny’s place and began to verify her figures. 

They held each other’s hands and were whispering 
meaningless phrases. “How are you?” — “Very well, 
thanks.”— “You must have left last night?” But the trem- 
bling of their voices gave the words their true meaning. 
As they sat together on the sofa, Fanny, recovering her 
self-possession to some extent, asked him under her 
breath: “Don’t you recognize my employer? You have 
seen her before, at Dechelette’s ball, as a Spanish bride. 
The bride’s freshness has worn off a little, eh?” 

“Then it’s-?” 

“Rosario Sanches, de Potter’s mistress.” 

This Rosaria— Rosa was her pet name, written on the 
mirrors of all the night restaurants and always with some 
obscenity underneath — was a former “chariot lady” at the 
Hippodrome, famous in the world of pleasure for her 
cynical dissoluteness and for the blows of her tongue and 
her whip and much sought after by club men, whom she 
drove as she did her horses. 

A Spaniard from Oran, she had been beautiful rather 
than pretty, and still produced by artificial light consider- 
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able effect with her black eves touched with bistre, and 
her eyebrows connected as by a hyphen; but even in that 
dim light licr fifty years were plainly marked upon a life- 
less, harsh face, with a rough yellow skin like a lemon of 
her native countiy'. She had been an intimate friend of 
Fanny Legrand for years, had been her chaperone in gal- 
lantr}', and the mere mention of her name alarmed the 
lover. 

Fanny, who understood the trembling of his arm, tried 
to excuse herself. To whom was she to apply to find em- 
ployment? She was very much perplexed. Besides, Rosa 
was leading a respectable life now; she was rich, very 
rich, and lived at her mansion on Avenue de Villiers or 
at her villa at Enghien, receiving a few old friends, but 
only one lover, the same old one, her musician. 

“Dc Potter?” said Paul; '*1 thought he was married.” 

“So he is, married and has children^; it seems indeed 
that his wife is pretty, but that didn’t prevent his coming 
back to the old flame; and if you could see how she talks 
to him, how she treats him. Ah! he’s badly bitten, I tell 
you.” She pressed his hand in loving reproof. At that 
moment the lady looked up from her book and addressed 
her bag, which was jumping about at the end of its 
ribbon, — 

“Just keep quiet, will you!” TTien to the housekeeper 
in a tone of command: “Give me a piece of sugar quickly 
for Bichito.” 

Fanny rose, brought the sugar and held it to the open- 
ing of the reticule, with an abundance of flattering, child- 
ish talk. “Just look at the pretty creature!” she said to her 
lover, pointing to a sort of fat lizard surrounded with 
cotton-wool, a deformed, scaly beast, crested and den- 
telated, with a hooded head above a mass of shivering, 
gelatinous flesh; a chameleon sent from Algeria to Rosa, 
who protected it from the Parisian winter by care and 
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warmth. She loved it as she had never loved any man; and 
Jean readily divined from Fanny's sycophantic endear- 
ments the place that the horrid beast occupied in the 
house. 

The lady closed the book and prepared to take her 
leave. “Not very bad for the second fortnight. But be 
careful about the candles." 

She cast a proprietress’s glance around the little salon, 
which was very neat and orderly with its plush-covered 
furniture, blew a little dust from the plant on the table, 
and pointed out a rent in the window-curtain; after which 
she said to the young people with a cunning leer: “No 
nonsense, you know, my children; the house is perfectly 
respectable;" and entering the carriage which was waiting 
at the door, she went to take her drive in the Bois. 

“Do you suppose that isn't exasperating?" said Fanny. 
“I have them on my back, either her or her mother, twice 
a week. The mother’s even worse, more horrible looking. 
I must love you pretty well, you see, to stay on in this 
barrack.— Well, you’re here at last, I have you once more! 

I was so afraid.” And she held him in her arms a long 
while, standing, lips against lips, assuring herself by the 
quivering of the kiss that he was still all hers. But people 
were going and coming in the hall; they had to be on their 
guard. When they had brought the lamp, she seated her- 
self in her usual place, a piece of needlework in her hands; 
he sat quite near her, as if making a call. 

“Am I not changed, eh? This is not much like me, 
is it?" 

She pointed with a smile to tier needle, which she 
handled with the awkwardness of a little girl. She had 
always detested needlework; a book, her piano, her cig- 
arette, or, with her sleeves rolled up, cooking some dainty 
little dish — she had never done any other work than that. 
But what could she do here? She could not think of 
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touching the piano in the salon, as she was obliged to stay 
in the office all day. Novels? She knew many more inter- 
esting stories than they had to tell. In default of the 
prohibited cigarette, she had taken up that piece of lace, 
which kept her fingers busy and left her free to think, and 
she understood now the taste of women for such trivial 
employments, which she formerly despised. 

And while she dropped and picked up her stitches 
laughingly, with the attention of inexperience, Jean 
watched her, fresh and blooming in her simple dress, her 
straight, slender neck, her hair combed smooth on her 
graceful classic head, and such a sedate, virtuous air! 
Without, a constant stream of fashionable courtesans, 
amid luxurious surroundings, perched high in air on their 
phaetons, rolled down the avenue toward the noisy Paris 
of the boulevards; and Fanny seemed to feel no regret for 
that ostentatious, triumphant voice in which she might 
have taken her part, and which she had disdained for him. 
Provided that he agreed to see her from time to time, she 
gladly accepted her life of slavery, and even discovered an 
amusing side to it. 

All the boarders adored her. The women, foreigners 
devoid of taste, consulted her before purchasing their 
dresses; she gave singing lessons in the morning to the 
oldest of the little Peruvians, and she gave advice, con- 
cerning books to read and plays to see, to the gentlemen 
who treated her with the utmost consideration and atten- 
tion,— one in particular, the Dutchman on the second 
floor. “He sits right where you are and gazes at me in rapt 
contemplation until I say to him, ‘Kuyper, you annoy me. 
Then he replies, Tien,' and goes away. It was he who 
gave me this little coral brooch. It’s worth about a hun- 
dred sous, you see; I took it to avoid discussion. 

A waiter entered, carrying a salver which he placed on 
the edge of the table, pushing back the plant a little way. 
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^‘I eat here all by myself, an hour before the table d'hote” 
She selected two dishes from the long and varied menu. 
The manager was entitled to only hvo dishes and the 
soup. “She must be a stingy creature, that Rosario! How- 
ever, I prefer to eat here; I don’t have to talk, and I read 
over your letters, which are good company for me.” 

She interrupted herself again to procure a tablecloth 
and napkins; at every moment somebody called upon her; 
there were orders to give, a closet to be opened, a requisi- 
tion to fill. Jean realized that he would be in her way if 
he remained longer; then, too, they were bringing in her 
dinner, and it was so pitiful, that little souptureen with 
one portion smoking on the table, causing the same 
thought to pass through both their minds, the same regret 
for their former tefe-a-tetes/ 

“Until Sunday, until Sunday,” she murmured low, as 
she sent him away. And as they could not embrace because 
of the servants and boarders going up and down the stairs, 
she took his hand and held it long against her heart, as if 
to force the caress in. 

All the evening, all night he thought of her, suffering 
in her humiliating slavery to that trollop and her fat 
lizard; then tlie Dutchman disturbed him also, and until 
Sunday he hardly lived. In reality that semi-rupture which 
was to pave the way without a shock for the end of their 
liaison, was to her the blow of the pruning-hook which 
gives renewed life to the exhausted tree. Tliey wrote each 
other almost every day, such loving notes as are produced 
by the impatience of lovers; or else there was a pleasant 
chat in her office, after leaving the department, during her 
hour for needlework. 

She had spoken of him in the house “as a relative of 
mine,” and under cover of that vague description he could 
come oc^sionally and pass the evening in the salon, a 
thousand leagues from Paris. He knew the Peaivian family 
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with its innumerable young ladies, decked out in dazzling 
colors, arranged around the salon for all the world like 
macaws on their perches; he listened to the zither of 
Mademoiselle Minna X^ogel, begirt with flowers like a 
hoppole, and saw her sickly, voiceless brother passionately 
following the rhythm of the music with his head and 
running his fingers over an imaginaiy' clarinet, the only 
kind he was allo\\ ed to play. He played whist with Fanny’s 
Dutchman, a stout, bald-headed dolt, of miserly aspect, 
who had sailed over all the seas on the globe, and. when 
he w’as asked for some facts concerning Australia, where 
he had passed a number of months, replied, rolling his 
e)'es, “Guess how much potatoes are in Melbourne?” for 
he had been impressed by that single fact and no other, 
the high price of potatoes in ever)- country- he visited. 

Fannv was the soul of these occasions; she talked, 
sang, played the well-informed and worldly Parisian; and 
such traces as her manners retained of Bohemia or of the 
studio either escaped the notice of those exotic creatures 
or seemed to them the acme of good form. She dazzled 
them with her intimate acquaintance with the famous 
names in art and literature, ga\'e the Russian lady, who 
doted on Dejoie’s works, interesting facts concerning the 
novelist’s manner of writing, the number of cups of coffee 
he absorbed in one night, the exact figures of the ridicu- 
lous amount the publishers of Ccndcrincttc had paid him 
for the book that made their fortunes. And his mistress s 
success made Gaussin so proud that he forgot to be jealous 
and would willingly ha\e attested the truth of her words 

if anybodv had cast a doubt upon them. 

Wniilc he gazed admiringly at her in that peaceful 
salon lighted by shaded lamps, as she served the tea. 
played accompaniments for the young ladies or gave them 
advice like an older sister, there u-as a strange fascination 
for him in fancying her to himself m very different guise, 
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when she would arrive at his house the following Sunday 
morning, drenched and shivering, and without even going 
near the fire, which was blazing in her honor, would hur- 
riedly undress and creep into the great bed beside him. 
Then what embraces, what caresses, wherein the self- 
restraint of the whole week would have its revenge, the 
being deprived of each other which kept alive the passion 
of their love. 

The hours would pass, would run together confusedly; 
they would not stir from the bed until night. There was 
nothing to tempt them elsewhere; no entertainment, no 
one to see, not even the Hettemas, who had decided to 
live in the country for economy’s sake. Tlreir little lunch 
prepared beside the bed, they would listen, unheeding, to 
the uproar of the Parisian Sunday splashing through the 
street, the whistling of the locomotives, the rumbling of 
loaded cabs; and the rain falling in great drops on the 
zinc of the balcony, with the precipitate beating of their 
hearts, marked time for that absence of life, oblivious of 
the passing hours, until twilight. 

Then the gas, lighted across the street, would cast a 
pale gleam on the hangings; they must rise and dress, as 
Fanny must be at home at seven. In the half-light of the 
bedroom, all her weariness, all her heart-sickness returned, 
heavier and more cruel than ever, as she put on her boots, 
still damp from her long walk, her skirts, her manager’s 
dress, the black uniform of poor women. 

And her chagrin was intensified by the things about 
her that she loved, the furniture, the little dressing-room 
of the happy days. She would tear herself away at last: 
“Let us go!” and, that they might remain together longer, 
Jean would accompany her; arm-in-arm they would walk 
slowly up Avenue de Champs-£lys6es, where the double 
row of lamps, with the Arc de Triomphe rising out of the 
darkness in the distance, and two or three stars twinkling 
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in a narrow bit of sky, counterfeited the background of a 
diorama. At tlie corner of Rue Pergolese, very near the 
lodging-house, she would raise her veil for a last kiss, and 
would leave him there bewildered, disgusted with his 
apartments, to which he returned as late as possible, 
cursing poverty, and almost angry with the people at 
Castelet on account of the sacrifice he was making for 
them. 

They dragged through two or three months of that 
existence, which at last became absolutely intolerable, as 
Jean had been obliged to make his visits less frequent 
because of the gossiping of servants, and Fanny was more 
and more exasperating by the avarice of the Sanches fam- 
ily, mother and daughter. She thought in silence of setting 
up their little household anew, and felt that her lover too 
was nearing the end of his endurance, but she preferred 
that he should speak first. 

One Sunday in April Fanny made her appearance 
dressed more elaborately than usual, in a round hat and a 
spring dress, very simple — they were not rich — but fitted 
perfectly to her graceful figure. 

“Get up quickly; we are going to lunch in the country." 

“In the country?" 

"Yes, at Enghien, at Rosa’s. She invites us both.” 

He said no at first, but she insisted. Rosa would never 
forgive a refusal. “You can afford to do it for my sake. 
It seems to me that I do enough." 

It was on the shore of the lake at Enghien, with a 
broad lawn in front extending to a little inlet where several 
yawls and gondolas rocked at their moorings; a large chalet, 
beautifully decorated and furnished; the ceilings and glass 
panels reflecting the sparkling water and the magnificent 
tall hedges of a park already quivering with early verdure 
and lilacs in flower. The correct liveries, the paths where 
not even a wisp of straw could be seen, did honor to the 
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tu'ofold superintendence of Rosario and old lady Pilar. 

The house part)' were at table when they arrived, a 
false direction having caused them to go astray around the 
lake, through lanes between high garden walls. Jean’s 
discomposure reached its climax at the cold reception ac- 
corded them by the mistress of the house, who was in a 
rage because they had kept her waiting, and at the ex- 
traordinary aspect of the old hags to whom Rosa pre- 
sented him in her van-driver’s voice. Three “degantes,” as 
the illustrious cocottes sWle one another, three antique 
strumpets, numbered among the glories of the Second 
Empire, with names as famous as that of a great poet or 
\'ictorious general,— Wilkie Cob, Sombreuse, Clara Des- 
fous. 

“Elegant” they all were beyond question, tricked out 
in the latest style, charmingly dressed from collarette to 
boots; but so withered, painted, powdered! Sombreuse, 
with no eyelashes, lifeless eyes, nerveless lip, feeling around 
for her plate, her fork, her glass; La Desfous, enormously 
stout and bloated, with a hot-water bottle at her feet, 
displaying on the table-cloth her poor, gouty, distorted 
fingers covered with gleaming rings as hard to put on and 
take off as the rings of a Roman puzzle. And Cob, very 
slender, with a youthful figure which added to the ghastli- 
ness of her fleshless face, like a sick clown’s, beneath a 
mane of yellow tow. She, being utterly ruined, her prop- 
erty taken on execution, had gone to Monte-Carlo to try 
one last coup and had returned without a sou, mad with 
love for a handsome croupier who would have none of her; 
Rosa, having taken her in, supported her and gloried in it. 

All these women knew Fanny and welcomed her with 
a patronizing “How goes it, little one?” It is a fact that 
with her dress at three francs the yard and no ornaments 
save Kuyper’s red brooch, she seemed like a raw recruit 
among those ghastly decorated veterans in harlotry, whom 
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their luxurious surroundings, the light reflected from the 
lake and the sky, pouring in through the folding-doors of 
the drawing-room, mingled with the perfumes of spring, 
made more spectral than ever. 

There was old Mere Pilar too, the “chinge," as she 
called herself in her Franco-Spanish jargon, a genuine 
monkey with a dead rasping skin, her grinning features 
instinct with savage malice, her gray hair cut short around 
her ears like a boy’s, and a broad blue sailor’s collar over 
her old black satin. 

“And Monsieur Bichito,” said Rosa, when she had 
presented all her guests, calling Gaussin’s attention to a 
bunch of pink cotton-wool on the table-cloth, on which 
the chameleon lay shivering. 

“Well, where do I come in? Aren’t you going to intro- 
duce me?” inquired, in a tone of forced joviality, a tall 
man with grizzly moustaches, correctly dressed, but per- 
haps a little stiff in his light waistcoat and high collar. 

“True, true! Where does Tatave come in?” laughed 
the women. Tire mistress of the house carelessly pro- 
nounced his name. 

Tata\’e was De Potter, the accomplished musician, the 
much applauded author of Claudia and SavonaroJe; and 
Jean, who had only caught a glimpse of him at Dcche- 
lette’s, was astonished to find in the great artist such a 
lack of geniality, that stern, regular, wooden face, those 
dull eyes, putting the seal upon a mad, incurable passion 
which had bound him to that harridan for years, had made 
him leave wife and children to become a regular guest at 
that house, where he engulfed a part of his great fortune, 
his profits from the stage, and where he was treated with 
less consideration than a servant. You should have seen 
Rosa’s bored expression as soon as he began to tell a story, 
and the contemptuous way in which she imposed silence 
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upon him; and Pilar never failed to cap her daughter’s 
reproof by adding in a tone of decision, 

“Just leave us alone, mv boy.” 

Jean had old Pilar for a neighbor at table, and those 
flabby old lips, w'hicli mumbled as she ate with a noise 
like that made by an animal, that inquisitive inspection of 
his plate, were a perfect torment to the young man in- 
tensely annoyed as he was by Rosa s patronizing tone, her 
manner of joking Fanny about the musical evenings at the 
boarding-house, and the credulit)' of those poor fools of 
foreigners who took the manager for a society woman 
fallen upon evil days. The former “chariot lady, bloated 
with unhealthy fat, with a stone worth ten thousand 
francs at each ear, seemed to cn\^' her friend tlie renewal 
of youth and beauty due to that young and handsome 
lover; and Fanny did not lose her temper; on the contrary, 
she entertained the table, made fun of the boarders in 
true studio style, of the Peruvian, who, rolling his white 
eyes, confessed to her his desire to know a great coucoute, 
and the silent homage of the Dutchman puffing like a 
seal, and gasping behind her chair, “Guess how much 
potatoes are at Patavia?” 

Gaussin, for his part, did not laugh; nor did Pilar, en- 
grossed as she was in watching her daughter’s silverware, 
or, if she spied a fly on the plate before her or on her 
neighbor’s sleeve, leaning forward abruptly to present it, 
lisping tender phrases, “Eat it, mi alma, mi corazon,” to 
the hideous little beast which had tumbled on to the 
cloth, a flabby, wrinkled, shapeless mass, like La Desfous’ 
fingers. 

Sometimes, when all the flies were in retreat, she 
would spy one on the sideboard or the glass door, where- 
upon she would leave her seat and triumphantly capture 
it. That manoeuvre, repeated many times, irritated her 
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daughter, who was certainly very nervous that morning. 

“Don’t keep getting up ever)' minute; it’s tiresome.” 

In the same voice, two tones lower in the scale of 
jargon, the mother replied,— 

“You people eat: why don’t you want him to eat too?” 

“Leave the table or keep still; you annoy us.” 

The old woman answered back, and they began to 
abuse each other like the pious Spaniards they were, 
mingling heaven and hell with blackguardisms of the 
gutter. 

“Hi/a del demonio!" 

“Cuerno de Satanas/” 

“Puta/” 

“Mi Madre'” 

Jean stared at them in dismay, while the other guests, 
accustomed to these domestic episodes, continued to eat 
tranquilly. De Potter alone intervened, out of regard for 
the stranger, — 

“Come, come, pray don’t quarrel.” 

But Rosa turned furiously upon him: "Why do you 
thrust your nose in? Fine maners, indeed! Ain’t I free to 
speak? Just go to your wife and see whether I am or not! 
I’ve had enough of your fried perch’s eyes and the three 
hairs you’ve got left. Go and take them to your old turkey; 
it’s high time!” 

De Potter smiled, his face a little pale. 

“And I must live with this creature!” he muttered in 

his moustache. 

“This creature’s quite as good as that one!” she roared, 
her whole body almost on the table. “And tlie door s 
open, you know; off with you — skip!” 

“Come, come, Rosa,” the poor dull eyes implored. And 
Mere Pilar, beginning to eat once more, said with such 
comical phlegm: “Just leave us alone, my boy!” that the 
whole table roared with laughter, even Rosa, even De 
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Potter, who kissed his still grumbling mistress, and to earn 
his pardon more fully, caught a fly, and presented it deli- 
cately, by the wings, to Bichito. 

And that was De Potter, the illustrious composer, the 
pride of the French school! How did she retain her hold 
upon him, by what witchcraft, — that creature grown old 
in vice, vulgar beyond words, with that mother who made 
her twice as disgusting as she naturally was, by exhibiting 
her as she would be twenty years later, as if reflected in a 
silver ball? 

Coffee was served on the shore of the lake, in a little 
rockwork grotto, lined with light silks, which reflected the 
changing surface of the water,— one of those delicious 
nests for kissing invented by the story-tellers of the eight- 
eenth century', with a mirror in the ceiling which reflected 
the attitudes of the old harridans sprawling over the 
broad couch in a digestive torpor, and Rosa, her cheeks 
aflame under the paint, stretching back against her musi- 
cian. 

“O my Tatave! my Tatave!” 

But that affectionate warmth evaporated with the 
warmth of the Chartreuse; and one of the ladies having 
suggested a row on the lake, she sent De Potter to prepare 
the boat. 

“The skiff, you understand, not the Norwegian boat/ 

“Suppose I tell Desire — " 

“Desire's at breakfast.’* 

“The skiff is full of water; we shall have to bail her 
out and that’s a day’s work.’’ 

“Jean will go with you, De Potter,” said Fanny, who 
saw that another scene was imminent. 

Sitting opposite each other, with legs apart, each on a 
thwart, they bailed energetically, without looking at each 
other, without speaking, as if hypnotized by the rhythm 
of the water gushing from the two dippers. The shadow 
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of a great catalpa fell in perfumed coolness about them, 
jharply outlined against the resplendent brightness of the 
lake. 

"Have you been with Fanny long?" the musician sud- 
denly asked, pausing in his work. 

“Two years,” replied Gaussin, somewhat surprised. 

“Only two years! In that case what you see to-day may 
perhaps be of service to 5011. It is twent)- years since I 
went to live with Rosa,— twenty years since, on my return 
from Italy after my three years’ incumbency of the prix de 
Rome, I went into the Hippodrome one evening and saw 
her standing in her little chariot, coming down on me 
round the turn in the ring, whip in air, with her helmet 
with eight lanccheads, and her eoat covered with gold 
scales fitting tight to her figure to the middle of her leg. 
Ah! if any one had told me—” 

Plying his dipper once more, he told how at first his 
people had simply laughed at the liaison; then, when the 
matter became serious, to what efforts, what entreaties, 
what sacrifices, his parents liad had recourse in order to 
break it off. Two or three times the girl had been bribed 
to leave him, but he always joined her again. Let us try 
travelling,” his mother had said. He travelled, returned, 
and took up with her again. Then he had consented to 
marry: a prettj' girl, a handsome dowry, and the promise 
of the Institute for a wedding present. And three months 
later he left the new establishment for the old one. “Ah! 
young man! young man!” 

He told the stor\' of his life in a passionless voice, watli- 
out moving a muscle in his face, as rigid as the starchra 
collar that held his head so straight. And boats passed, 
laden with students and girls, overflowing with song and 
with the laughter of youth and excitement; how manv 
among those heedless ones might profitably have stopped 
o'nd taken their share of the lesson! 
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In the kiosk, meanwhile, as if the world had been 
passed to bring about a rupture, the old elegantes were 
preaching common-sense to Fanny Legrand. Her little one 
was pretty to look at, but not a sou; what would that 
bring her to? 

“But so long as I love him!" 

And Rosa observed with a shrug: “Let her alone; she’s 
going to miss her Dutchman, as I’ve seen her miss all her 
fine chances. After her affair with Flamant, however, she 
did try to .become practical, but here she is crazier than 
ever." 

“Ay/ vellaca/’’ grumbled Mamma Pilar. 

The Englishwoman with the clown’s face intervened 
with the horrible accent to which she owed her long- 
continued vogue: — 

“It was all very well to love love, little one,— love was 
a very good thing, you know,— but you ought to love 
money too. Take me, for instance, if I had still been rich, 
do you suppose my croupier’d have called me ugly, eh?" 
She jumped up and down in a frenzy and raised her voice 
to its shrillest pitch: “Oh! but that 'was terrible. To have 
been famous in the world, known every\vhere like a monu- 
ment or a boulevard, so well known that you couldn't find 
a miserable cabman who wouldn't know at once where to 
go when you said, ‘Wilkie Cob!' To have had princes to 
put my feet on, and kings, when I spit, say that it was 
pretty! And then to think of that filthy cur who wouldn’t 
have me because I was ugly; and I didn't have enough to 
buy him for just one night." 

And waxing excited at the idea that she should have 
been called ugly, she abruptly opened her dress. 

“^e face, yes, I sacrificed that; but the breast and 
shoulders,— are they white? are they firm and hard?" 

She shamelessly displayed her witch's flesh, which had 
retained its youth to a miraculous degree after thirty years 
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in the furnace, and over which lowered her face, withered 
and deadly from the line of the neck upwards. 

“The boat is ready, mesdames!” called De Potter; and 
the Englishwoman, fastening her dress over what re- 
mained to her of youth, murmured in comical dismay,— 
“I couldn’t go half-dressed to public places, you see.” 
What an embarkation that was of all those superan- 
nuated old Cythereans, in that landscape worthy of 
Lancret, where the daint}' white villas stood out among 
the new verdure, with the terraces and lawns framing that 
little lake gleaming as with scales in the sunlight, — blind 
Sombreuse and the old clown and Desfous, the paralytic, 
leaving in the wake of the boat the musky odor of their 


paint! 

Jean plied the oars, bending his back to the task, 
ashamed and in despair at the thought that some one 
might see him and impute to him some degrading func- 
tion in that ill-omened, allegorical craft. Luckily, he had 
facing him, to refresh his heart and eyes, Fanny Legrand. 
who sat in the stern, near the tiller held by De Potter.— 
Fanny, whose smile had never seemed to him so youthful. 

by reason of the contrast, doubtless. 

“Sing us something, little one,” said La Desfous, 
softened by the spring weather. In her deep, expressive 
voice Fanny began the barcarole from Claudia, while the 
musician, moved by that reminder of his first great success, 
hummed with his mouth closed the orchestral accompani- 
ment, those undulating measures which flit about the 
melody like the gleam of dancing water. At that hour, in 
that lovely spot, it was delicious. Some one cried bravo, 
from a terrace near by; and the Provencal, keeping time 
uath his oars, felt a thirst for that divine music from his 

mistress’s lips, a temptation to put his ^ 

spring itself, and to drink in the sunlight, with his head 

thrown back, forever. 
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Suddenly Rosa in a savage tone interrupted the sing- 
ing, irritated by the union of the two voices: “I say there, 
give us some music when you have done cooing into each 
others faces. Do you fancy that that funeral stuff amuses 
us! We've had enough of it; in the first place it's late, and 
Fanny must go back to her box." 

With an angry gesture she pointed to the nearest pier. 

“Steer in there,” she said to her lover; “they'll be 
nearer the station.” 

It was a brutal sort of dismissal; but the ex-lady of the 
chariot had accustomed her intimates to her methods of 
procedure, and no one dared protest. The couple being 
anded on tlie shore with a few words of frigid politeness 
to the young man, and orders to Fanny in a shrill voice, 
the boat moved away laden with outcries an4 with a bitter 
altercation, terminated by an insulting burst of laughter 
borne to the lovers’ ears by the resonance of the water. 

“You hear, you hear,” said Fanny, livid with rage; “she 
is making sport of us!” 

All her humiliation, all the rankling insults inflicted 
upon her, recurred to her mind at that last affront, and 
she enumerated them as they returned to the station, even 
admitted some things that she had always concealed. 
Rosa’s whole object was to part her from him, to afford 
her opportunities to deceive him. “When I think of all 
she has said to me to make me take up with that Dutch- 
man! Just now again they all went at me. I love you too 
well, you see; it bothers her in her vices, for she has them 
all, the vilest, the most monstrous.” 

She checked herself, seeing that he was very pale, that 
his lips were trembling as on the evening when he stirred 
the dunghill of letters. 

“Oh! have no fear,” she said; “your love has cured me 
of all those horrors. She and her pestiferous chameleon are 
equally disgusting to me.” 
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“I don’t want you to stay there,” said the lover, agi- 
tated by unhealthy jealousy. “There is too much filth in 
the bread you earn; you must go home with me; we will 
pull through somehow.” 

She expected that cry, had been trying for a long time 
to call it forth. And yet she resisted, objecting that it 
would be very hard to keep house with the three hundred 
francs from the department, and that they would perhaps 
have to separate again. “And I suffered so when I left our 
poor little house!” 

Benches were placed at intervals under the acacias 
which lined the road, with telegraph wires covered with 
swallows; to talk more at ease, they sat down, both deeply 
moved, and arm in arm. 

“Three hundred francs a month,” said Jean; “why. 
what do the Hettemas do, who have only two hundred 
and fifty?” 

“They live in the country at Chaville, all the year 
round.” 

“Well, let’s do as they do; I do not care for Paris.” 

“Really? do you really mean it? oh, my dear! my dear!” 

People \\ ere passing along the road, a galloping line of 
asses carrying the debris of a wedding-part>'. They could 
not embrace, and they sat motionless, very close together, 
dreaming of a rejuvenated happiness on summer evenings 
in the country, sweet with that same perfume of green 
fields, tranquil and warm, and enlivened by carbine-shots 
in the distance and by the barrel-organ tunes of a suburban 

fete. 
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CHAPreR VIII 

^TIKHEY settled at Chavillc. between the upper and the 
UUlower town, along that old forest road called the Pave 
des Gardes, in an old luinting-box at the entrance to the 
woods: three rooms hardly larger than those in Paris, and 
the same furniture, the cane-seated chair, the painted 
wardrobe, and to adorn the horrible green paper in their 
bedroom, nothing but Fanny’s portrait, for the photo- 
graph of Castelet had its frame broken in niosdng and was 
fading away in the lumber-room. 

They hardly mentioned poor Castelet now, since the 
uncle and niece had broken off their correspondence. 

“A prett)' kind of a friend!” she said, remembering Le 
Fcnat’s readiness to promote the first rupture. Only the 
little girls kept their brother informed of the news, foi 
Divonne had ceased to write. Perhaps she still entertained 
a grudge against her nephew; or did she guess that the bad 
woman had returned, to unseal, and criticize her poor, 
motherly letters in the coarse peasant handwriting. 

At times they might have believed that they were still 
on Rue d’Amsterdam, when they were awakened by the 
singing of the Hctteinas, once more their neighbors, and 
the whistling of the locomotives passing constantly in 
both directions on the other side of the road, and visible 
through the trees of a large park. But instead of the murky 
glass walls of the great Western station, its curtainless 
wndows, through which could be seen the silhouettes of 
clerks bending over their work, and the roar and rumble 
of the sloping street, they enjoyed the silent, green space 
beyond their little orchard, surrounded by other gardens, 
by villas in clumps of trees, sliding down to the foot of 
the hill. 
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Before starting for Paris in the morning, Jean break- 
fasted in their little dining-room, with the window open 
on the broad paved road, grass-grown in spots, and lined 
by rows of white thorn with its pungent perfume. I’hat 
road took him to the station in ten minutes, skirting the 
rustling, chirping park; and when he returned, those 
sounds grew fainter as the shadows crept out of the 
thickets to the moss in the green road, empurpled by the 
rays of the setting sun, and as the calls of the cuckoos in 
every corner of the wood blended with the trills of the 
nightingale among the ivy. 

But as soon as they were fairly settled, and his surprise 
at the unaccustomed tranquillity of his surroundings had 
subsided, the lover fell a victim anew to the torments of a 
sterile and prying jealousy. His mistress’s rupture with 
Rosa and her departure from the lodging-house had led to 
an appalling explanation between the two women, full of 
ambiguous insinuations, which revived his suspicions, his 
most disturbing anxieties; and when he went away, w'hen 
lie looked out from the train at their little low house, with 
just a ground-floor surmounted by a round attic window, 
his glance seemed to pierce the wall. He would say to 
himself, “Who knows?” and the thought haunted him 
even among the papers on his desk. 

When he returned at night, he made her give him an 
account of her day, of her most trivial acts, of her thoughts, 
generally most uninteresting, which he tried to surprise 
with a "What are you thinking about? tell me, quick,” 
always fearing that she regretted something or some one 
in that horrible past, admitted by her every time with the 

same imperturbable frankness. 

When they met only on Sundays and were thirsty 

for each other, he did not waste time in these insulting 
and minute searchings of the mind. But that they 
were together once more, with no break in their Iite a 
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deux, they tormented each other even in their caresses, in 
their most secret communing, excited by the dull wTath, 
the painful consciousness, of the irreparable. 

Then, too, their energies seemed to relax; perhaps it 
was satiet)' of the senses in the warm envelopment of 
nature, or more simply the proximity of the Hettemas. 
Of all the households encamped in the suburbs of Paris, 
not one perhaps ever enjoyed the freedom of life in the 
country as that one did, — the delight of going about clad 
in rags, in hats made of bark, Madame without corsets, 
Monsieur in canvas shoes; of carr^'ing crusts from the table 
for the ducks, scrapings for the rabbits; and hoeing and 
raking and planting and watering. 

Oh, that watering! 

The Hettemas set about it as soon as the husband, 
after returning from the office, had exchanged his office 
coat for a Robinson Crusoe jacket; after dinner they 
went at it again, and long after nightfall, in the little dark 
garden, from which a fresh smell of damp earth arose, 
could be heard the creaking of the pump, the colliding of 
the great watering pots, and elephantine gasps wandering 
among the flower-beds, with a splashing which seemed to 
be caused by water falling from the toilers' brows into 
their watering-pots, and from time to time a triumphant 
exclamation:— “I’ye put thirty-two pots on the marrowfat 
peas!” 

"And I fourteen on the balsamsi” 

Tliey were people who were not content to be happy, 
but gloated over their own happiness and relished it in a 
way to make your mouth water; especially the man, by 
the irresistible way in which he described the joys of their 
household in winter. 

“It’s nothing now, but just wait till December, then 
you’ll see! You come home wet and muddy, with all the 
vexations of Paris on your back; you find a good fire, a 
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bright lamp, the soup smoking on the table, and under 
the table a pair of clogs filled with straw. Ah! when you’ve 
stowed away a dish of sausages and cabbage with a slice 
of gruyere kept fresh under a cloth, and when you’ve 
poured on it a glass of wine that never saw Bercy, free of 
christening and duty, how pleasant it is to draw your arm- 
chair up to the fire, light a pipe while you drink your coffee 
laced with a drop of brandy, and take a little snooze op- 
posite each other, while the ice melts on the windows! 
Just a bit of a nap, you know, long enough for the heavy 
part of the digestion, llicn you draw a few minutes, the 
\\’ifc clears the tabic, hustles about fixing the bedclothes 
and the hot-\\'atcr bottle; and \\hcn she’s gone to bed 
and the place is warm, in you jump, and you feci a 
warmth all over )'Our body just as if you’d crawled into the 
straw in your shoes.” 

He waxed almost eloquent over his material joys, the 
haiiys heavy-jawed giant, on ordinary occasions so shy that 
he could not say two words without blushing and stam- 
mering. 

Tliat absurd shyness, which contrasted so comically 
with his black beard and colossal frame, was responsible 
for his marriage and his tranquil life. Hcttcma at twent}'- 
five, overflowing with lusty health, knew nothing of love 
or women; but one day at Nevers, after a corps dinner, 
some of his comrades enticed him, half-tipsy, to a house 
of prostitution and forced him to choose one of the in- 
mates. Me left the place in the utmost bewilderment, went 
there again and again, always chose the same one, paid her 
debts, took her away, and, taking fright at the idea that 
some one might steal her from him, so that he would have 
to begin a fresh conquest, he ended by marrying her. 

“A legitimate household, my dear, said Fanny, with a 
triumphant laugh, to Jean, who listened to her in dismay. 
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'‘And it is the cleanest and most virtuous of all of that 
kind I have ever known.” 

She affirmed it in the sincerit)' of her ignorance, for 
the legitimate households to which slie had been admitted 
doubtless deserved no kinder judgment; and all her ideas 
of life were as sincere and as false as that. 

As neighbors these Hettemas had a calming effect, be- 
ing always good-humored, capable of rendering services 
that were not too burdensome, and having an especial 
horror of scenes, of quarrels in which they must take part, 
and in general of anything calculated to interfere with a 
peaceful digestion. The wife tried to initiate Fanny in the 
science of raising chickens and rabbits, in the salubrious de- 
lights of watering, but in vain. 

Gaussin’s mistress, a child of the faubourg and gradu- 
ate of Studios, did not like the country except in snatches, 
on picnics, as a place where one can shout and roll on the 
grass and lose oneself with one’s lover. She detested effort 
and labor, and as her six months’ experience as manager 
had exhausted her power of energy for a long while, she 
sank into a dreamy torpor, a drunkenness of comfort and 
fresh air, which almost left her without strength to dress, 
to arrange her hair, or even to open her piano. 

The cares of housekeeping being confided entirely to a 
country-woman, when, at night, she reviewed her day in 
order to describe it to Jean, she could think of nothing'but 
a visit to Olympe, gossip over the wall, and cigarettes, 
heaps of cigarettes, the remains of which disfigured the 
marble mantel. Six o’clock already! Barely time to slip on 
a dress and pin a flower in her waist to go and meet him 
on the grass-grown road. 

But with the coming of the fogs and rains of autumn, 
and night falling so early, she had more than one excuse 
for not going out; and he frequently surprised her on his 
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return in one of the white woollen gandouras with broad 
pleats, which she put on in the morning, and with her 
hair twisted in a knot as when he went away. He thought 
her charming so, with her still youthful flesh, well kept 
and tempting, which was ready to his hand, with nothing 
in the w'ay. And yet that lack of energy offended him, 
alarmed him as a source of danger. 

He himself, after a tremendous effort to increase their 
resources a little without having recourse to Castelet, 
after passing nights over plans, reproductions of pieces of 
artillery', caissons, muskets of a new pattern, which he 
designed for Hettema, was assailed by the enervating in- 
fluence of the country and of solitude, by which the 
strongest and most energetic allow themselves to be over- 
come, its benumbing seed having been implanted in him 
by his early childhood in an out-of-the way corner. 

And the materiality of their stout neighbors assisted in 
the process, infecting them, in the endless going and 
coming from one house to the other, with a little of their 
mental degradation and their abnormal appetite. Gaussin 
and his mistress also reached the point of discussing the 
question of meals and bedtime. Cesaire having sent a cask 
of his “frog’s wine," they passed a whole Sunday bottling 
it, with the door of their little cellar open to the last sun 
of the year, a blue sky flecked with pink clouds, of the 
shade of wood-heather. They were not far away from the 
period of clogs filled with warm straw and the after-dinner 
nap. Luckily something occurred to divert their thoughts. 

He found her one evening highly excited. Olympe had 
been telling her the story of a little boy, brought up by a 
grandmother in Morvan. The father and mother, dealers 
in wood in Paris, had not written or paid any money for 
months. The grandmother having died suddenly, some 
bargemen had brought the urchin through the Yonne 
Canal to turn him over to his parents; but they could not 
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find any one. The wood -yard closed, the mother gone off 
with a lover, the father become a drunkard, a bankrupt, 
disappeared! Fine things, these lawful households! And 
there was the little fellow, six years old, a perfect love, 
without bread or clothes, in the gutter! 

She was moved almost to tears, then said abruptly,— 

“Suppose we should take him? Are you willing?" 

"WTat madness!" 

“Why so?” And nestling close to him, she continued 
coaxingly: “You know how I have longed for a child by 
you; we could bring this one up, give him an education. 
After a while you love the little ones you pick up in the 
street as dearly as if they were your own." 

She also reminded him what a source of distraction it 
would be to her, alone as she was all day, growing stupid 
by dint of overhauling heaps of unpleasant thoughts. A 
child as a safeguard. Then, when she saw that he had 
taken fright at the e.xpense: “Why, the expense is nothing. 
Just think, six years oldbwe will dress him with your old 
clothes. Olympe, who knows what she’s talking about, 
assures me that we should never notice it." 

“Why doesn’t she take him, then?” said Jean, with the 
testiness of a man who feels that he is vanquished by his 
own weakness. He tried to resist, however, resorting to 
t^he convincing argument: “And when I am no longer 
here, what will happen?” He rarely mentioned his depar- 
ture, in order not to sadden Fanny, but he thought of it 
and was reassured by the thought against the dangers of 
his present mode of life and De Potter’s melancholy con- 
fidences. “What a complication the child will cause, what 
a burden he will be to you in the future!" 

Fanny’s eyes grew dim. 

“You are mistaken, my dear; he will be some one to 
talk to about you, a consolation, a responsibility too, which 
will give me strength to work, to retain a desire to live " 
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He reflected a moment, imagined her all alone, in the 
empt)' house. 

"Where is the little fellow?’' 

"At Bas-Meudon, with a bargeman who has taken him 
in for a few days. After that it’s the hospital, the alms- 
house.” 

“Well, go and get him, as your heart is set on it.” 

She threw her arms around his neck, and all the e\c* 
ning, as joyous as a child, she played, and sang, happy, 
exuberant, transfigured. Tlie next morning, in the train, 
Jean mentioned their decision to Hettema, who seemed to 
know about the episode, but to be determined to have no 
hand in it. Buried in his corner reading the Petit /ournal, 
he muttered in the depths of his beard, — 

"Yes, I know — the women did it— it’s none of my busi- 
ness. Your wife seems to me to be very romantic,” he 
added, showing his face above the paper. 

Romantic or not, she was dismayed beyond measure 
that evening, as she knelt on the floor, a plate of soup in 
her hand, trying to tame the little fellow from Morvan, 
who stood against the wall in a shrinking attitude, his 
head hanging down,— an enormous head with flaxen hair. 
— and energetically refused to talk, to eat, even to show 
his face, but repeated again and again in a loud, choking, 
monotonous voice, — 

“Sec Mcnine, sec Mcninc.” 

"Menine was his grandmother, I imagine. Since two 
o’clock I haven’t been able to get anything else out of 

him.’' „ 1 • 

Jean took a hand in trying to make him swallow Ins 

soup, but without avail. And there they remained, kneel- 
ing so that their faces were on a level with his, one holding 
the plate, the other the spoon, as if he were a sick lamb, 
trjung to move him by encouraging, affectionate words. 
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"Let us go to dinner; perhaps we frighten him; he will 
cat if we stop looking at him.” 

But he continued to stand there, wild as a hawk, re- 
peating like a little savage his wailing "See Mcnine,” 
which tore their hearts, until he fell asleep leaning against 
the sideboard,~such a deep sleep that they were able to 
undress him and lay him in the rough, rustic cradle bor- 
rowed from a neighbor, without his opening his eyes for 
a second. 

"See how handsome he is!" said Fanny, very proud of 
her acquisition; and she compelled Gaussin to admire that 
wilful brow, those refined and delicate features beneath 
the sunburn of the fields, that perfect little body with the 
well-knit loins, the full arms, the legs like a young satyr’s, 
already covered with down below the knee. She forgot her- 
self gazing at that childish beauty’. 

"Cover him up; he’ll be cold,” said Jean, whose voice 
made lier start, as if awakened from a dream; and as she 
carefully tucked him in, the little one drew several long 
sobbing breaths, as if struggling in a sea of despair, not- 
\vithstanding his sleep. 

In the night he began to talk of his own accord: 

"Gueriandc me, Mcnine.” 

“What does he say? listen.” 

He wanted to be guerlanded; but what did that patois 
word mean? Jean at all hazards put out his arm and began 
to rock the heavy cradle; gradually the child became 
quieter and fell asleep holding in his chubby little hand 
the hand which he believed to be his “Menine’s,” who 
had been dead a fortnight. 

He was like a little wild cat in the house, clawing and 
biting, eating apart from the others, and growling when 
any one approached his bowl; the few words that they ex- 
torted from him were in the barbarous dialect of Morvan 
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wood-cutters, which no one could ever have understood 
without the aid of the Hettemas, who were from the same 
province as he. However, by dint of constant attention and 
gentleness they succeeded in taming him a little “un pso,” 
as he said. He consented to exchange the rags he wore 
when he arrived for the neat warm clothes, the sight of 
which at first made him tremble with rage as a jackal 
would, if one should try to dress him in a greyhound's 
coat. He learned to eat at the table, to use a fork and 
spoon, and to answer, when any one asked him his name, 
that in the country “i li dision Josaph.” ^ 

As for giving him the slightest elementary notions in 
the way of education, they could not think of that as yet. 
Brought up in the midst of the woods, in a charcoal-burn- 
er’s hut, the murmur of rustling, swarming nature haunted 
his tough little rustic’s pate as the sound of the sea rings 
in the spiral folds of a shell; and there was no way of 
forcing anything else into it, nor of keeping him in the 
house even in the most severe weather. In the rain and the 
snow, when the bare trees stood like columns of frost, he 
would slip out of the house, prowl among the bushes, 
search the holes and burrows with the ingenious cruelty of 
a ferret, and when he returned home, in a state of collapse 
from hunger, he always had in his torn fustian jacket, or 
in the pockets of his little breeches, covered with mud to 
his waist, some stunned or dead creature, a bird or niole 
or field-mouse, or, in its place, potatoes or beets he had 


dug in the fields. . 

Nothing could overcome those poaching, marauding 

instincts, coupled with a peasant's mania for stowing away 

all sorts of glittering trifles, copper buttons, bits of ‘'"' 

foil, which he would pick up, hiding them m his hand 

and carry them off to hiding-places worthy of a 

magpie. All this booty was included by him in a \ague, 

1 Tliey called him Josaph. 
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generic name, “the harvest" (/a rienrde), which he pro- 
nounced denraie; and neither arguments nor blows would 
have deterred him from making his denraie at the expense 
of everybody and ever) thing. 

Only the Hettemas could keep him in order, the 
draughtsman keeping always within reach, on the table 
around which the little savage prowled, attracted by the 
compasses and colored pencils, a dog-whip which he 
cracked about his legs. But neither Jean nor Fanny would 
resort to such threats, although the little one, in his deal- 
ings with them, was sly, suspicious, untamable even by the 
most affectionate cajolery', as if Adenine, when she died, 
had deprived him of all power of affection. Fanny some- 
times succeeded in keeping him for a moment on her 
knees, “because she smelt good" but to Gaussin, although 
he was vftry gentle with him, he W'as always the wild beast 
of the first night, with the same suspicious glance and out- 
stretched claws. 

That unconquerable, almost instinctive repulsion on 
me child’s part, the inquisitive, mischievous expression of 
his little blue eyes, with their Albino-like lashes, and, above 
all, Fanny’s sudden and blind affection for the little 
stranger who had suddenly fallen into their lives, tor- 
mented the lover with a new suspicion. Perhaps he was 
her own child, brought up by a nurse or by her step- 
m^other; and Machaume’s death, of which they learned 
about that time, was a coincidence that seemed to justify 
his suspicions. Sometimes at night, when he held that 
little hand, which clung tightly to his,— for the child in 
the vague land of dreams always thought that Mdnine was 
holding It,— he questioned him witli all his inward, un- 
acknowl^ged unrest; “Where do you come from? ivho * 
are you?" hoping that the mystery of the little fellow’s 

birth might be made known to him through contact with 
ms warm flesh. 
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But his anxiety vanished at a word from Pcre Lcgrand, 
who came to ask for assistance in paying for a fence 
around liis deceased helpmeet’s gra\'c, and called out to 
his daughter when he saw Josaph’s cradle: — 

“Hallo! a kid! you must be pleased, when you’ve never 
been able to raise one.” 

Gaussin was so happy that he paid for the fence with- 
out e^•en asking to see the plans, and kept Pcre Legrand 
to breakfast. 

The old cabman, now employed on the tramway be- 
tween Paris and Versailles, his face flushed with wine and 
apoplexy, but still lusty and active under his glazed leather 
hat, surrounded for the occasion by a heavy crepe band, 
which made it a genuine “mute’s” hat,— the old cabman 
seemed delighted by his reception at the hands of his 
daughter’s gentleman, and came again at intervals, to 
break bread with them. His white hair a la Mr. Punch, 
surrounding his shaven, bloated face, his majestic, tipsy 
air. the respect with which he treated his whip leaning it 
against the wall in a safe corner with the precautions of a 
nurse made a deep impression on the child; and the old 
man and he at once became very' intimate. One day, just 
as tlicy had finished dining together, the Hettemas sur- 
prised them. 

“Oh! excuse us, you are having a family party.” said 
Madame, in a mincing tone, and the words struck Jean in 
the face as humiliating as a blow. 

His family! That foundling who was snoring with his 
head on the cloth, that weather-beaten old pirate, with 
his pipe stuck in the corner of his mouth and the voice of 
a fishwife, explaining for the hundredth time that two 
sous’ worth of whipcord would last him six months, and 
that he hadn't changed his handle for twenty years! His 
family, nonsense! they were no more his family than she 
was his wife, that Fanny Legrand, that played out, preitia- 
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turely old creature, leaning on her elbows amid the ciga- 
rette smoke. Within a year it would all have disappeared 
from his life, leaving only the vague memory of travelling 
acquaintances or a neighbor table d’hote. 

But at other times that thought of approaching depar- 
ture, which he invoked as an excuse for his weakness when 
he felt that he was falling, being dragged lower and lower, 
that idea, instead of comforting him, of encouraging him. 
caused him to feel more keenly the manifold bonds that 
held him fast to realize what a wench that departure 
would be, not one rupture, but ten ruptures, and that it 
would cost him dearly to let go that little child’s hand, 
which rested freely in his at night. Even La Balue. the 
golden thrush who sang and whistled in his too small cage, 
which they were always going to change, and in which he 
was forced to stoop, like the old cardinal in his iron cage,— 
yes, even La Balue had taken possession of a small corner 
of his heart, and it would hurt to cast him out. 

And yet that inevitable separation was drawing nigh; 
and'the gorgeous month of June, which arrayed all nature 
in festal garb, would probably be the last they would pass 
together. Was it that that made her ner\'Ous and irritable, 
or was it the burden of Josaph’s education, which she had 
undertaken with sudden ardor, to the intense disgust of 
the little Morvandian, who sat for hours staring at his 
letters without seeing or pronouncing them, his forehead 
locked with a bar like the wings of a farmyard gate? From 
day to day her woman’s nature found vent in violent out- 
bursts and in tears, in constantly recurring scenes, al- 
though Gaussin exerted himself to be indulgent; but she 
was so insulting, her wrath exhaled such reeking fumes of 
malice and hatred against her lover’s youth, his education, 
his family, the gulf between their two destinies, which fate 
was about to widen, she was so skilful in touching him on 
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the sensitive spots, that he finally lost his temper too, and 
answered her. 

But his wrath maintained the reserve, the compassion 
of a man of good breeding, refrained from dealing blows 
which he deemed too painful and too easily dealt, whereas 
she gave free rein to the blind rage of a prostitute, devoid 
of responsibility or shame, made a weapon of everything, 
watched with cruel joy on her victim’s face the contrac- 
tion of pain which she caused, then suddenly threw herself 
into his arms and besought his forgiveness. 

Tlie faces of the Hettemas, when they were present at 
these quarrels, which almost always broke out at the tabic, 
just as they were seated and ready to remove the lid of the 
soup tureen or plunge the knife into the joint, were a 
study for a painter. They would exchange a glance of 
comical dismay across the table. Might they venture to 
eat, or was the leg of mutton about to fly away through 
the garden with the platter, the gravy, and the stewed 

beans? 

“On condition that there’s to be no scene!” they would 
say whenever there was a suggestion of a reunion of the 
families; and that was the remark with which they greeted 
a project for breakfasting together in the forest, which 
Fanny threw at them over the wall one Sunday. Oh, no! 
they would not quarrel to-day; it was too fine! And she 
ran to dress the child and pack the baskets. 

Everything was ready, and they were about to start 
when the postman brought a stout letter for which Gaus- 
sin had to sign a receipt, so that he was detained. He over- 
took the party at the entrance to the woods, and said to 

Fanny in an undertone, — * u 

“It's from my uncle. He is wild with delight. A supeib 

crop sold as it stands. He sends back Dechelettes eight 

thousand francs, with many thanks and compliments for 

his niece.” 
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“His niece, oh, yes! a h mode de Gascogne. The old 
wretch!" said Fanny, who had lost all her illusions con- 
cerning uncles from tlic South. In a moment she added, 
with joyful satisfaction; “We shall have to invest that 
money." 

He gazed at her in blank amazement, because he had 
found her always very scrupulous in money matters. 

“Invest? why, it isn’t yours." 

“Well, you see, I never told you " with the glance 

which lost its sparkle at the slightest departure from the 
truth; Dcchclette, like the good fellow he was, having 
heard what they were doing for Josaph, had written her 
that that money would help them to bring up the little 
one. “But you know, if it annoys you, we’ll send back his 
eight thousand francs; he’s in Paris." 

The voice of Hettema, who had discreetly gone on 
ahead wth his wife, echoed through the trees: 

“To the right or left?” 

“To the right, to the right,— to the Ponds!" cried 
Fanny; then, turning to her lover: “Come, come, you’re 
not going to begin to eat your heart out over trifles; we’re 
an old couple, deuce take it!" 

She knew that trembling pallor of the lips, that glance 
at the boy, interrogating him from head to foot; but this 
time there was only a momentaiy- thrill of jealousy. He had 
reached now the stage of acting the coward from habit, of 
conceding anything for the sake of peace. “What is the 
need of tormenting myself, of going to the bottom of 
things? If this child is hers, what more natural than that 
she should take him in and conceal the truth from me 
after all the scenes, all the questionings, I have forced her 
to submit to! Isn't it better to take things as they are and 
pass the few remaining months in peace?" 

And he plodded along the forest roads through the 
valley, carrying their picnic luncheon in its heavy basket 
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coi’ered with white cloth, resigned to his fate, his back 
bent like an aged gardener’s, while the mother and child 
walked together in front of him, Josaph resplendent and 
awkward in a complete outfit from the BcUe-Jardiniere, 
which made it impossible for him to run, she in a light 
peignoir, her head and neck bare under a Japanese parasol, 
her waist less sylph-like than of yore, indolent of gait, and 
in her lovely hvisted hair a broad white streak which she 
no longer took the trouble to conceal. 

In front of them, and farther down the sloping path, 
the Hettcma couple, in gigantic straw hats like those of 
the Touarez horsemen, dressed in red flannel and laden 
with provisions, fishing tackle, nets, crab-spears; and the 
wife, to lighten her husband’s burden, gallantly wearing 
saltirewise across her colossal breast tlie hunting-horn 
without which the draughtsman could not be induced to 
walk in the forest. As they walked, they sang: 

“J'aime entendre la rame 
Le soir battre les flots; 

J’aime le cerf qui brame— ” ^ 

Olympe’s repertory- of those sentimental curbstone dit- 
ties was inexhaustible; and when one considered where she 
had picked them up, in the degrading half-light behind 
closed blinds, and to how many men she had sung them, 
the husband’s serenity as he sang a second to them as- 
sumed extraordinarily grand proportions. The remark of 
the grenadier at Waterloo, “There are too many of them,” 
must have been the key to that man’s philosophical indif- 
ference. 

While Gaussin musingly watched the huge couple 
plunge into a hollow, whither he followed them at a short 

* I love to hear the oar 

Beating the w’aves at night; 

I love the braying stag— 
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distance, a creaking of wheels came up the path with a 
volley of hearty laughter and childish voices; and sud- 
denly, a few steps away, a wagon-load of little girls, rib- 
bons, and waving hair appcarecl, in an English cart drawn 
by a little donkev, with a young girl, hardly older than the 
others, leading him by the bridle over that rough road. 

It was easy to see that Jean belonged to the party 
whose heterodox costumes, especially that of the fat 
svoman with a hur.ting-horn slung over her shoulder, had 
excited the young people to inextinguishable laughter; 
and the older girl tried to impose silence on them for a 
moment. But that other Touarez hat called forth a still 
louder burst of mocking laughter; and as she passed the 
man who stood aside to make room for the little cart, a 
pretty smile tinged with embarrassment asked his pardon, 
and expressed naive surprise to find that the old gardener’s 
face was so youthful and attractive. 

He bowed timidly, blushed with no verv clear idea as 
to what he was ashamed of; and as the cart stopped at the 
top of the hill at a cross-road, and a babel of little voices 
read aloud the names on the sign-post, half-effaced by the 
rain, “Road to the Ponds," "The Grand Huntsman’s 
Oak," “False Repose,” “Road to Velizy," Jean turned and 
watched them disappear in the green path flecked with 
sunlight and carpeted with moss, where the wheels rolled 
as on velvet,— a whirlwind of fair-haired childhood, a 
wagon-load of happiness arrayed in the colors of spring, 
with laughter exploding like fireworks under the branches. 

A fierce blast on Hettema’s bugle roused him abruptly 
from his reverie. They had established themselves on the 
shore of the pond and were unpacking the provisions; and 
from a distance one could see in the water the reflection 
of the white cloth spread on the short grass, and of the red 
flannel jackets standing out amid the verdure like a hunts- 
man's pink coat. 
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“Come, hurry up; you have the lobster!” cried the fat 
man; and Fanny’s nervous voice added, — 

“Was it little Bouchereau who stopped you on the 
road?” 

Jean started at the name of Bouchereau, which carried 
him back to Castelet, to his sick mother’s bedside. 

“Yes,” said the draughtsman, taking the basket from 
his hands; “the tall one, the one leading the pony, is the 
doctor’s niece. A daughter of his brother, whom he has 
taken into his family. Tliey live at Velizy in summer. She’s 
a pretty girl.” 

“Oh! very pretty,— especially that brazen-faced air.” 
And Fanny as she cut the bread, watched her lover, dis- 
turbed by the far-away look in his eyes. 

Madame Hettema, unpacking the ham the while, sol- 
emnly expressed her disapprobation of that fashion of 
allowing young girls to roam about the woods at will. 
“You will tell me that it’s the English way, and that she 
was brought up in London; but that doesn’t make any 
difference, it really isn’t proper.” 

“No, but very convenient for adventures.” 

“Oh! Fanny ” 

“Excuse me, I forgot; Monsieur believes in innocent 
girls.” 

“Come, come, suppose we have our luncheon,” said 
Hettema, beginning to take alarm. But Fanny must needs 
tell all she knew about young girls in society. She had 
some fine stories on that subject; convents, boarding- 
schools, were the scenes of them. Girls left those establish- 
ments worn out, withered, disgusted with men, not even 
capable of having children. “And then they give them to 
you, you dupes! An ingenue/ As if there was any such 
thing as an ingenue/ as if all girls, in society or not in 
society, didn’t know from their birth what’s what. I my- 
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self had nothing to learn when I was twelve years old; nor 
had you, Olympe; eh?" 

“Of course not/' said Madame Hettema, with a shrug; 
but the fate of the luncheon engrossed her attention when 
she heard Gaussin, whose temper was rising, declare that 
there were girls and girls, and that one could still find in 
some families 

“Oh! yes, families,” retorted his mistress, scornfully, 
“I like to hear you talk about families; especially your 
own.” 

“Hush! I forbid you ” 

“Bourgeois!” 

“Wretch. Luckily this will soon end. I haven’t much 
longer to live with you.” 

“Go, go! clear out! I shall be glad enough.” 

Tliey were hurling insults at each other's heads, before 
the maliciously inquisitive child, who lay face downward 
in the grass, when a terrible blast from the bugle, repeated 
in a hundred echoes by the pond and the terraced masses 
of the forest, suddenly drowned their dispute. 

“Have you had enough of it? Do#you want me to do it 
again?” And the bulky Hettema, with purple cheeks and 
swollen neck, unable to find any other way of making 
them hold their peace, waited, with the mouthpiece to 
his lips and the orifice threatening to belch forth afresh. 

CHAPrSR IX 

^TIpHEIR quarrels usually lasted but a short time, van- 
wishing under the influence of a little music and 
Fanny's effusive cajolery; but this time he was more seri- 
ously angry with her, and for several days in succession 
kept the same wrinkle on his brow and maintained the 
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same indignant silence, sitting down to draw immediately 
after meals and refusing to go an)-whcre*with her. 

It was as if he were suddenly ashamed of the abject 
life he was leading, afraid of meeting again the little cart 
ascending the path and that guileless youthful smile of 
which he tliought constantly. Then, with tlie confusion 
of a vanishing dream, of scenery broken to facilitate the 
transformations of a fair)^ spectacle, the apparition became 
indistinct, faded away in the windings of the forest path, 
and Jean saw it no more. But there remained in him a 
substratum of melancholy of which Fanny thought that 
she knew the cause, and she determined to banish it. 

“I have done it,” she said to him joyfully one day. “I 
ha^•c seen Dcchelette. I ha\e returned the money to him. 
He agrees witli you that it is better so; upon my word, I 
wonder why. However, it’s done. Later, when I am alone, 
he will remember the little one. Are you satisfied? Are 
you still angry with me?” 

And sh.e described her visit to Rue de Rome, her 
amazement at finding there, instead of the wild, noisy, 
caravansary filled witli^cxcitcd crowds, a tranquil, bourgeois 
household, governed by \ct\' strict rules. No more revels, 
no more fancy-dress balls; and the explanation of the 
change, written in chalk o\cr the small door of the studio 
by sonic parasite, enraged at being refused admittance; 

“Closed by reason of marriage.” 

“And tiiat’s the truth, my dear. Dcchclcttc, soon after 
arriving in Paris, lost his head over a .skating-rink girl, 
Alice Dorc; he has had her with^him a month, keeping 
house, actually keeping house! A very nice, sweet little 
creature, a preth- lamb. They make ver)' little noise both 
together. I promised that we would go and see them; that 
will be a little change for us from hunting-horns and bar- 
caroles. What do > ou say now to the philosopher and his 
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theories? No to-morrow, no co?lage/ Ah! I chaffed him 
well!” 

Jean allowed himself to be taken to Dcchelette’s, 
whom he had not seen since their meeting at the Made- 
leine. He would have been vastly surprised then if any one 
had told him that there would come a time when he 
would fraternize without a feeling of disgust \vith that 
cynical and disdainful former lover of his mistress, and 
become almost his friend. Even at that first visit, he was 
surprised to feel so much at home, charmed by the gentle 
nature and the ingenuous, kindly laughter of that man 
with the beard of a Cossack and with a serenity of disposi- 
tion undisturbed by the painful antics of his liver, w'hich 
gave a leaden tinge to his complexion and the circles 
around his eyes. 

And how readily one could understand the affection he 
inspired in that Alice Dore, with her long, soft, white 
hands and her insignificant blond beauty, heightened by 
the splendor of her Flemish flesh, as golden (doree) as 
her name, by the glint of gold in her hair and in her eye- 
lashes, fringing the eyelids and making the skin sparkle 
even to the nails. 

Picked up by Dechelette on the asphalt of the skating- 
rink, among the vulgarities and brutalities of the crowed, 
and the clouds of smoke wdiich a man, as he cuts a flourish, 
blows into the painted face of a strumpet, she had been 
surprised and touched by his courtesy. She found herself 
a woman once more instead of the poor beast of pleasure 
she had been; and when he w'ould have sent her aw^ay in 
the morning, conformably to his theories, with a hcarh^ 
breakfast and a few louis, her heart w'as so hc*a\y, she said 
to him so gently and so earnestly, “Keep me a little 

* A slang expression meaning— Jiving as Jjusband and wife 
though unmarried. 
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longer!” that he had not the courage to refuse. Afterwards, 
partly from self-respect, partly from weariness, he kept his 
door locked on that fortuitous honeymoon, which he 
passed in the cool tranquillit)' of his summer palace, so 
admirably supplied with the comforts of life; and they 
lived thus very happily, she because of such tender con- 
sideration as she had never known, he because of the 
happiness which he was bestowing upon that poor crea- 
ture and her gratitude, being subjected thus for the first 
time, and without realizing it, to the penetrating charm 
of real intimacy with a woman, the mysterious enchant- 
ment of life a deux, in community of kindness of heart 
and gentleness of nature. 

To Gaussin the studio on Rue dc Rome was a diver- 
sion from the base and degrading environment of his life 
as a petty clerk with an illegitimate household; he enjoyed 
the conversation of that scholar with artistic tastes, of that 
philosopher in a Persian dressing-gown as airy and loose as 
his doctrines, and the tales of travel which Dechelette told 
in the fewest possible words, and which were so appro- 
priate among the Oriental hangings, the gilded Buddhas, 
the bronze chimeras, the exotic luxuriousness of that vast 
hall where the light fell from a high window, the same 
light that wc find in the heart of a park, stirred by the 
slender foliage of the bamboos, by the denticulated froiids 
of the tree-ferns, and the enormous leaves of the stiJlingias, 
mingled with philodendrons as thin and flexible as water- 

plants seeking shade and moisture. 

On Sunday especially, with the great bay-window look- 
ing on a deserted street of Paris in summer, there was 
almost as much country and forest there as at Chaville, 
minus the promiscuousness of the company and the Het- 
temas’ hunting-horn. There was never any company; but 
on one occasion Gaussin and his mistress, arriving or 
dinner, heard several voices in animated conversation as 
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soon as they entered the house. Night was falling, they 
were drinking raki in the conservatory, and the discussion 
seemed to be quite warm. 

“For my part, I consider that five years in Mazas, the 
loss of one's name, and the ruin of one’s life, are a high 
price to pay for an act of passion and madness. I’ll sign 
your petition, Dechelette.” 

“That's Caoudal,’' whispered Fanny, with a start. 

Some one rejoined, with a pitilessly curt refusal: “For 
my part, I’ll sign nothing. I’ll not connect myself in any 
way with that rascal.” 

“And that's La Gournerie!” said Fanny; pressing close 
to her lover, she murmured: “Let us go, if it annoys you 
to see them.” 

“Why so? not at all.” In reality he was not quite cer- 
tain how he should feel when he found himself face to 
face with those men, but he did not propose to shirk the 
test, being desirous perliaps to ascertain the present ex- 
tent of that jealousy which had formed so large a part of 
his WTetched love-affair. 

“Let us go in!” he said; and they made their appear- 
ance in the reddish light of the close of day, which shone 
upon the bald heads and grizzly beards of Dechelette’s 
friends as they reclined on the low divans around an 
Oriental table with three legs, on which the spiced and 
milky beverage which Alice was sending trembled in five 
or six glasses. Tlie women kissed. “You know these gentle- 
men, Gaussin,” said Dechelette, rocking gently in his 
chair. 

Did he know them? Two of them at least were familiar 
to him, by virtue of his having stared at their pictures 
for hours in the show-cases of celebrities. How they had 
made him suffer, what bitter hatred he had conceived for 
them, the hatred of a successor, a fierce longing to leap 
upon them when he met them in the street, and claw 
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their faces! But Fanny had well said that that would pass 
away, now they were simply the faces of acquaintances, 
almost of kinsmen, distant uncles w'hom he saw again after 
many years. 

"The youngster’s still handsome!” said Caoudal, his 
gigantic form stretched out at full length, holding a screen 
over his eyes to protect them from the glare. "And, 
Fanny, let us look at you!” He lifted himself on his 
elbow and winked his expert eyes: "The face still holds its 
own; but the waist, — you do well to lace good and tight; 
howe\'er, console yourself, my girl. La Gourncrie is stouter 
than you arc.” 

The poet pursed up his thin lips disdainfully. Sitting 
Turkish fashion on his pile of cushions,— since his trip to 
Algiers he claimed that he could sit no other way,— an 
enormous, pulpy mass, with no trace of intelligence re- 
maining save his noble forehead beneath a white forest, 
and his stern Negro-like glance, he affected a well-bred 


reser\’e with Fanny, an exaggerated courtesy, as if to give 
Caoudal a lesson. 


Two landscape painters with sun-burned, rustic faces 
completed the party; they too knew Jean’s mistress, and 
the younger of them said to her, pressing her hand,— 
"Dcchclctte has told us the story of the child, and 
what you have done is very' fine, my dear.” 

"Yes,” said Caoudal to Gaussin; "yes, exceedingly chic. 
Not in the least provincial.” 

She seemed embarrassed by their laudatory words; but 
at that moment some one stumbled against a piece of 
furniture in the dark studio, and a voice inquired, "No 
one here?” 


"Here’s Ezano,” said Dcchelette. 

Jean had never seen him; but he knew how great a 
place that Bohemian, that imaginative creature, now re- 
formed and married, and chief of a division at the Beaux- 
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Arts, had played in Fanny Legrand’s life, and he remem- 
bered a package of passionate and charming letters. A 
small man came forward, hollow-cheeked, wrinkled, walk- 
ing stiffly, who gave his hand at a distance, kept people at 
arm’s length as a result of the habit of speaking from a 
platform, of administrative exclusiveness. He seemed 
much surprised to see Fanny, especially to find her still 
lovely after so many years. 

“Why, Sapho!” and a furtive flush enlivened his cheek- 
bones. 

Tliat name Sapho, which carried her back to the past, 
and brought her nearer to all her former lovers, caused a 
certain embarrassment. 

“And this is Monsieur d’Armandy, who brought her,” 
said Dechelette, hastily, to warn the new-comer. Ezano 
bowed; they began to talk. 

Fanny, reassured w'hen she saw how her lover took the 
state of affairs, and being proud of him, of his beauty and 
his youth, in that party of artists and connoisseurs, was 
very animated, in high feather. Engrossed by her present 
passion, she hardly remembered her liaisons with those 
men; but years of cohabitation, of life in common, left 
behind them the stamp of habits, of peculiarities com- 
municated by contact and surviving it, even to the way of 
rolling cigarettes, which, like her preference for Mary-land 
tobacco, was a legacy from Ezano. 

Without the slightest annoyance Jean remarked that 
little detail, which would once have exasperated him, ex- 
periencing, when he found how calm he was, the joy of a 
prisoner who has filed his chains and feels that a slight 
effort will suffice for his escape. 

“Hein! my dear Fanny,” said Caoudal, in a chaffing 
tone, pointing to the others, “what a falling off! see how 
old they are, how they’ve flattened out! we two are the 
only ones who hold our own.” 
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Fanny began to laugh: ‘'Ah! I beg your pardon, 
colonel,” — he was called so sometimes because of his 
moustaches, — “it isn’t altogether the same thing. I’m of 
another promotion.” 

“Caoudal always forgets that he’s an old fogy,” said La 
Gournerie; and at a gesture from the sculptor, whom he 
knew that he had touched to the quick, he cried in his 
strident voice: “Medal of 1840; that’s a date to reckon 
from, my boy!” 

Those hvo old friends always adopted an aggressive 
tone toward each other; there was an under-current of 
antipathy between them, whicli had never separated them, 
but which came to the surface in their glances, in their 
lightest words; and it dated from the day when the poet 
stole the sculptor’s mistress. Fanny was no longer of any 
consequence to them; they had both known other joys, 
other mortifications, but the bitterness remained, sinking 
deeper and deeper with the years. 

“Just look at us two, and say honestly whether I am 
the old fog)'!” Caoudal stood erect, in the tightly fitting 
jacket, which showed his bulging muscles, with liis chest 
thrown out, shaking his fier)' mane in which not a white 
hair could be seen. 

“Medal of 1840, — fifty-eight years old in three months. 
Even so, what does tliat' prove? Is it age that makes old 
men? It’s only at the Comedie-Francaise and the Conserya- 
toire that men drool at sixty and keep their heads nodding 
and totter along with bent back and limp legs and senile 
tricks of all sorts. Sacrebleu! at sixty a man’s more erect 
than at thirty, because he takes care of himself; and the 
women will love you still as long as your heart remains 
young and warm and stirs up your whole carcass. 

“Do you think so?” said La Gournerie, glancing at 
Fanny with a sneer. And Dechelette rejoined with his 

kindly smile, 
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“And yet you always said that there's nothing like 
youth; you’re a tiresome fellow.” 

“It was my little Cousinard who made me change my 
views,— Cousinard, my new model. Eighteen years old, 
rounded outlines, dimples ever)-where, a Clodeon. And 
such a bright one, such a topical child of the people, of 
the Paris of the Market, where her mother sells poultry! 
She makes absurd remarks that make you want to kiss her; 
on my word, they do. The other day in the studio she 
takes up one of Dejoie’s novels, looks at the title, Therese, 
and throws it down again with her pretty little pout: ‘If 
he'd called it Poor Therese, I’d have read it all right!' I 
am mad over her, I tell you.” 

“Before you know it you’ll be keeping house. And six 
months hence another rupture, tears as big as your 6 st, 
distaste for work, and fits of temper when you want to kill 
everj'body.” 

Caoudal's brow grew dark. 

“It is true that nothing lasts. We take up with one 
another, then part ” 

“In that case why take up with one another?” 

“Indeed, and what about yourself? Do you think that 
you are settled for life with your Fleming?” 

“Oh! as for us, we are not housekeeping, are we. 

“Of course not,” replied the girl, in a sweet, distraught 
voice; she was standing on a chair picking glycine and 
leav« to decorate the table. Dcchelctte continued,— 

“There’ll be no rupture between us, hardly a parting. 
We have taken a lease of hvo months to be passed to- 
gether; on the last day we shall separate without surprise 
on either side and without despair. I shall return to Ispa- 
han,— I have already taken my berth in the sleeper,— and 
Alice to her little apartment on Rue La Bruy^re, which 
she has not given up.” 
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“On the third floor above the entresol, the most con- 
venient place in the world for throwing oneself out of 
window!” 

As she spolce the young woman smiled, red-cheeked 
and luminous in the fading light, her hca\’y bunch of 
purple flowers in her hand; but the tone of her voice was 
so deep, so solemn, that no one replied, llie wind 
freshened; the houses opposite seemed taller. 

“Let us adjourn to the table,” cried the colonel, “and 
let us say idiotic things.” 

“Yes, that’s the idea, gaudcamus igitiir,— let us amuse 
ourselves while we’re young, eh, Caoiidal?” said La Gour- 
nerie, with a laugh that rang false. 

A few days later Jean went again to Rue dc Rome; he 
found the studio closed, the great canvas shade lowered 
over the window, death-like silence from the cellar to the 
terraced roof. Dcchclctte had gone at the appointed time, 
the lease having expired. And he thought: “It is a fine 
thing to do what one chooses in life, to govern one’s mind 
and one's heart. Shall I ever have the courage to do what 
he has done?” 

A hand was placed on his shoulder. 

“How are you, Gaussin?” 

Dcchclctte, looking worn and weary', sallower and 
sterner than usual, explained to him that he had not yet 
left Paris, being detained by some business matters, and 
.that he was living at the Grand Hotel, having a horror of 
the studio since that frightful thing happened there. 

“What do you mean?” 

“To be sure, you don’t know. Alice is dead. She killed 
herself. Wait a moment, till I see if there are any letters 

for me.” , 

He returned almost immediately; and as he tore t le 

wrappers from the newspapers with nervous fingers, he 
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talked in a low voice, like a somnambulist, without looking 
at Gaussin, who was walking beside him,— 

“Yes, killed herself, threw herself out of the window, 
as she said tlie evening you were there. would you 

have? For my part, I did not know, I could not suspect. 
The day I was to go, she said to me calmly: ‘Take me, 
Dcchelettc; don’t leave me alone; I can’t live without you 
now.’ That made me laugh. Imagine me with a woman 
among those Kurds! The desert, the fe\-er, the nights in 
camp. At dinner she said again; T won’t be in your way; 
)ou will see how good I’ll be.’ Then, seeing that she 
annoyed me, she did not insist any farther. Later, we went 
to the Varietes, where we had a box; it was all planned 
beforehand. She seemed satisfied, held my hand all the 
time, and whispered, T am happy.’ As I was to start during 
the night, I carried her home in a cab; we were both of us 
\'ery melancholy, did not say a word. She didn’t even 
thank me for a little package which I slipped into her 
pocket, to enable her to live in comfort for a year or two. 
When we reached Rue La Bnijcre, she asked me to go 
up. I refused. T entreat you, just as far as the door.’ 
But when I got there, I held to my word; I would not go 
in. My berth was taken, my trunk packed, and, besides, 
I had talked too much about going. As 1 went downstairs, 
a little hea\7-hearted, I heard her call after me something 
that sounded like, “Sooner than you,’ hut I didn’t under 
stand till I got down to the street. Oh!” 

He paused, his eyes fixed on the ground, before the 
horrible vision which the sidewalk presented now at every 
step, that black, inert mass in the agony of death. 

“She died two hours later, without a word, without a 
complaint, her golden eyes looking into mine. Did she 
suffer? Did she recognize me? We laid her on her bed, 
fully dressed, a long lace mantle wrapped around her head 
on one side to conceal the wound in her skull. Very pale, 
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with a little blood on her temple, she was pretty still, and 
so sweet and gentle! But as I stooped to wipe away that 
drop of blood, which was instantly replaced by another, 
from an inexhaustible source, her face seemed to me to 
assume an indignant, terrible expression. It was as if the 
poor girl hurled a silent malediction at me. Indeed, what 
harm would it have done to remain here a little longer, or 
to take her with me, ready for anything as she was, and 
so little trouble? No pride, but obstinacy in keeping to 

what I had said Well, I did not yield, and she is dead, 

dead by my fault; and yet I loved her.” 

He grew more and more excited, talked very loud, to 
the amazement of the people whom he jostled as they 
walked down Rue d’ Amsterdam; and Gaussin, as he passed 
his former lodging, whose balcony and zinc tent he could 
see from the street, thought of Fanny and their own story 
and felt a shudder run through his veins as Dechelette 
continued: — 

“I took her to Montparnasse, without friends or rela- 
tives. I wanted to be alone to think about her. And since 
then I have stayed on here, always thinking of the same 
thing, unable to make up my mind to go away, with that 
idea in full possession of me, and avoiding my house, 
where I passed two months so happily with her. I live out 
of doors; I go from place to place; I try to distract my 
thoughts, to escape that dead woman's eye, which accuses 
me under a thread of blood.” 

Possessed by his remorse, he stopped, while two great 
tears glided down his little flat nose, so kindly, so in love 
with life, and said, — 

“So it is, my friend; and yet I am not cruel. But what 
I did was a little hard, all the same.”^ 

Jean tried to comfort him, attributing everything to 
chance, to an unkind fate; but Dechelette, shaking his 
head, repeated through his clenched teeth,— 
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“No, no; I shall never forgive myself. I would like tn 
punish myself.” 

That longing for expiation did not cease to haunt him; 
he talked about it to all his friends, to Gaussin, whom he 
went to the office to meet in the afternoon. 

“W^y don’t you go away, Dechelette? Travel, work; it 
will divert your mind,” Caoudal and the others said to him 
again and again, being a little disturbed by his fixed idea, 
by his persistence in repeating that he was not naturally 
cruel. At last, one evening,— whether it was that he had 
felt a desire to see the studio once more before going 
away, or that he had gone thither in pursuance of a fixed 
determination to put an end to his misery,— he returned 
to his own house; and in the morning, workmen, going 
down from the faubourg to their work, found him, with 
his skull fractured, on the sidewalk in front of his door, 
dead by the same form of suicide as the woman, with the 
same shocking circumstances, the same horrible commo- 
tion caused by despair cast naked into the street. 

* 

In the half-light of the studio, a crowd of artists, 
models, actresses, all the dancers, all the guests of the 
latest festivities, pushed and jostled one another. There 
was a noise of tramping feet and whispering, the sounds of 
a mortuary chapel under the short flame of the tapers. 
Through the convolvuli and the foliage they gazed at the 
body, dressed in a gown of flowered silk with gold flowers, 
a turban on the head to hide the ghastly wound, lying at 
full length, the white hands by the sides in an attitude 
that told of the final collapse and surrender, on the low 
couch, shaded by glycines, where Gaussin and his mistress 
had become acquainted on the night of the ball. 
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CHAPreR X 

these ruptures sometimes ended in death! Now, 
^^^when they quarrelled, Jean no longer dared to men- 
tion his departure, he no longer exclaimed in his exaspera- 
tion: “Luckily this won’t last long.” She would simplv 
have had to retort: “Very well, go; I will kill myself; I 
will do as she did.” And that threat, which he fancied 
that he could read in her melancholy expression, in the 
melancholy songs she sang, and in her reveries when she 
was silent, disturbed him even to terror. 

Meanwhile he had passed the examination which closes 
the stage of service in the department offices for consular 
attaches; as he had acquitted himself creditably, he would 
be appointed to one of the first vacant posts,— it was 
only a matter of weeks, of days! And all about them, in 
those last days of the season, as the hours of sunlight grew 
shorter and shorter, everything was hastening on toward 
the changes that winter brings. One morning Fanny cried, 
as she opened the window to the first fog, — 

“Look, the swallows have gone!” 

One after another the bourgeois country houses put up 
their shutters; on the Versailles road there was a constant 
succession of furniture vans, of great country omnibuses 
laden with bundles, with plumes of green plants on the 
roof, while the leaves blew away in eddying multitudes, 
swept along like flying clouds under the low sky, and the 
windmills stood alone in the bare fields. Behind the 
orchard, stripped of its fruits and made smaller in appear- 
ance by the absence of foliage, the closed chalets, the red- 
roofed'drying-houses of the laundries, huddled together in 
the melancholy landscape; and on the other side of the 
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house, the railway, no longer masked, extended along the 
colorless forest in an endless black line. 

How cruel to leave her all alone amid those melan- 
choly surroundings! Pie felt his heart fail him in anticipa- 
tion; he should never have the courage to bid her adieu. 
That was precisely what she relied upon, awaiting that 
supreme moment, and until then maintaining a tranquil 
demeanor, never mentioning the subject, true to her prom- 
ise to place no obstacles in the way of his departure, 
which had been foreseen and agreed to in the beginning. 
One day he returned home with this news,— 

“I have been appointed.*' 

“Ah; to \\hat place?” 

She asked the question with feigned indifference, but 
the color faded from her lips and the light from her eyes, 
and her features were so contracted by pain, tliat he did 
not prolong the torture: “No, no; not yet. I have let 
Hedouin have my turn; that gives us at least six months.” 

Then there was a flood of tears and laughter and 

frantic kisses, and she stammered: “Thanks, thanks! How 

happy I will make your life now! Tbat was what made me 

spiteful, you see,— the thought of your going away.” She 

proposed now to prepare herself better, to resign herself 

gradually. And then, six months hence, it would no longer 

be autumn, with the horror of those two deaths in addi- 
tion. 

She kept her word. No more ners^ous outbreaks, no 
more quarrels; and, furthermore, to avoid the annoyance 
of the child's presence, she made up her mind to put him 
at a boarding-school at Versailles. He came home only 
on Sunday; and if the new order of things did not at once 
abate his wild and rebellious nature, it taught him hypoc- 
risy, at all events. They lived in a tranquil atmosphere, the 
dinners with tlie Hettemas passed off without a tempest. 
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and the piano was opened once more for the favorite 
melodies. But at heart Jean was more disturbed, more per- 
plexed than ever, asking himself where his weakness 
would lead him, and thinking seriously at times of 
abandoning the consular service for permanent depart- 
mental work. That meant Paris, and an indefinite renewal 
of the lease of his present life; but it meant also the 
demolition of all his youthful dreams, the despair of his 
family, and an inevitable rupture with his father, who 
would never forgive that backsliding, especially when he 
knew the reasons. 

And for wliom? For a faded, prematurely old creature, 
whom he no longer loved— he had proved that to his 
satisfaction in presence of her lovers. That being so, what 
witchcraft was there in that life? 

One morning in the last days of October, as he entered 
the train, a young girl’s glance met his and suddenly re- 
minded him of his encounter in the woods, of the radiant 
charm of that child-woman whose image had haunted him 
for months. She wore the same light dress which the 
sun flecked ra prettily under the trees, but over it was 
thrown an ample travelling eloak; and a package of books, 
a little bag, and a buneh of long reeds and the latest 
flowers, that lay beside her on the seat, told the story of 
the return to Paris, of the end of the season in the country. 
She had recognized him, too, with a half smile quivering 
in her eyes, as clear and pure as spring water; and for an 
instant there was the unexpressed concord of identity of 
thought between those two, 

“How’s your mother, Monsieur d'Armandy?” sud- 
denly inquired old Boiichereau, whom the bewildered 
Jean had not noticed at first, buried in his corner, his pale 
face bending over his newspaper. 

Jean answered his question, deeply touched that he 
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should remember him and his; and his emotion was great!) 
increased when the girl asked about the two little twins, 
who had written her uncle such a prett)' letter to thank 
him for what he had done for their mother. She knew of 
them! that thought filled him with joy; then, as he was, it 
would appear, in an unusually susceptible mood that 
morning, he instantly became depressed when he learned 
that they were returning to Paris, and that Bouchereau was 
about to begin his lectures at the Ecole de Medecin. He 
would have no further opportunities to see her. And the 
fields flying by the windows, beautiful but a moment 
before, seemed dark and dismal to him as if the sun were 
in eclipse. 

The locomotive blew a long whistle; they had arrived. 
He bowed and lost sight of them; but at the exit from the 
station they met again, and Bouchereau amid the uproar 
of the crowd informed him that after the following Thurs 
day he should be at home on Place Venddme— if his heart 
prompted him to drink a cup of tea. She took her uncle’s 
arm, and it seemed to Jean that it was she who invited 
him, without speaking. 

After having decided several times that he would call 
upon Bouchereau, then that he would not— for what was 
the use of subjecting himself to unnecessary regrets? — he 
announced at home that there was soon to be a large 
evening party at the department, which it would be neces- 
sary for him to attend. Fanny examined his coat, ironed 
his white cravat; and when Thursday evening came he 
suddenly discovered that he had not the Slightest wish to 
go out. But his mistress argued wath him as to the neces- 
sity of the task reproaching herself for having monopo- 
lized him too much for having selfishly kept him to her- 
self, and she persuaded him, finished dressing him with 
affectionate playfulness, retouched the bow of his cravat 
and his hair, laughed because her fingers smelt of the 
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cigarette, which she laid on the mantel and took up again 
e\'ery minute, and it M'ould make his partners turn up 
their noses. And when he saw her so bright and good- 
humored, he was filled with remorse for his lie, and \\ould 
gladly have remained with her by the fire if she had not 
insisted, “I want you to go— you must!” and lovingly 
pushed him out into the dark road. 

It was late when he returned; she was asleep, and the 
lamplight shining on that sleep of fatigue reminded him 
of a similar home-coming, already three years ago, after 
the terrible revelations that had been made to him. What 
a coward he had shown himself then! By what strange 
caprice of fate had the very thing which sliould ha\e 
broken his chain riveted it more tightl\? He was fairly 
nauseated with disgust and loathing. The room, the bed, 
the woman, all were equally horrible to him; he took the 
light and softly carried it into the adjoining room. He 
longed so to be alone that he might reflect upon what had 
happened to him — oh! nothing, almost nothing — 

lie was in love! 

I’hcrc is in certain words in common use a secret spring 
which suddenly lays open their inmost depths, and ex- 
plains them to us in their exceptional private significa- 
tion; then the word shuts itself up again, resumes its com- 
mon|)lacc form and goes its way, unmeaning, \sorn thread- 
bare by automatic, every-day use. Love is one of those 
words; those to whom its whole significance has been 
once made clear will understand the delicious agony in 
which Jean had been living for an hour, \\’ith no very 
definite idea at first as to what his feelings meant. 

On Place Vendome, in the corner of the salon where 
they had talked together for a long while, he was con- 
scious of nothing save a sense of perfect comfort, a sweet 
charm which encompassed him. 
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Not until he was outside the house once more and 
the door closed behind him, was he seized bv a wild out* 
burst of joy, then by a great wave of faintness as if all 
his veins were opened: — 

“Great God! ^^hat is the matter with me?” And the 
Paris through whose streets he walked toward his home 
seemed to him entirely novel, fair^’like, magnified, radiant. 

Yes, at that hour when the beasts of night are set free 
and arc lurking about, when the filth from the se\\-ers 
comes to the surface, makes itself manifest and swarms 
under the yellow gas, the Paris that he saw, he, Sapho's 
lover, interested in all forms of debaucher)', was the Paris 
that the innocent maiden may see as she returns from the 
ball with her head filled with dance music, which she 
hums to the stars beneath her white dress, — that chaste 
Paris bathed in moonlight wherein virgin souls open to 
the light! And suddenly, as he ascended the broad stair- 
case at the station, almost on the threshold of his 
wretched home, he surprised himself saying aloud: “Why. 
I love her! I love her!” and that was the way he had 
learned it. 


“Are you there, Jean? \\niat on earth are you doing?” 

Fanny awoke with a start, frightened because she did 
not feel him by her side. He must needs go and kiss her, 
lie to her, describe the ball at the department, tell her 
whether there were any pretty dresses there and with 
whom he had danced; but to escape that inquisition and, 
above all, the caresses which he dreaded, impregnated as 
he was with the memory of the other, he invented some 
urgent work, drawings for Hettcma. 

“Tlie fire’s out; you will be cold.” 

“No, no.” 


At least, leave the door open, so that I can see you 
lamp.” ^ 
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He must act his lie out to the end, put the table in 
position and the plans; then he sat down, holding his 
breath, and thought, recalled all the incidents of the 
evening, and, to fix his dream in his mind, described it to 
Cesaire in a long letter, while the night wind stirred the 
branches, which creaked and groaned without the rustling 
of leaves, while the trains rumbled by one after another, 
and while La Balue, annoyed by the light, moved about in 
his little cage and jumped from one perch to the other 
with hesitating cries. 

He told him everj'thing, the meeting in the woods, in 
the railway carriage, his strange emotion on entering those 
salons which had seemed to them so dismal and tragic on 
the day of the consultation, with all the furtive whisper- 
ing in the door^vays and the sorrowful glances exchanged 
from chair to chair, and which, on that evening, were 
thrown open to him, full of life and animation, in a long 
brilliantly lighted line. Even Bouchereau himself had not 
that stern countenance, that black eye, searching and dis- 
concerting under its great, bushy eyebrow, but the placid, 
paternal expression of a worthy bourgeois who is pleased 
to have people enjoy themselves in his house. 

"Suddenly she came toward me, and I saw nothing 
more. Her name is Irene, my dear uncle; she is vei)' pretty, 
with an attractive manner, hair of the golden brown com- 
mon among English girls, a child’s mouth always ready to 
laugh— but not that laughter without merriment that 
excites one in so many women; a genuine overflow of 
youth and happiness. She was born in London; but her 
father was French, and she has no foreign accent at all, 
only an adorable way of pronouncing certain words, of 
saying 'uncle,' which brings a caress to old Bouchereau s 
eyes every time. He took her into his family to relieve his 
brother, who has numerous children, and to replace 
Irene’s sister, the oldest child, who married the chief ot 
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his clinical staff two years ago. But doctors don’t suit her 
at all. How she amused me with the idiocy of that young 
savant who demanded that his fiancee, first of all, should 
enter into a solemn and formal agreement to bequeath 
both their bodies to the Anthropological Societ)'! She is a 
migratory bird. She is fond of boats and the sea; the sight 
of a bowsprit pointed seaward touches lier heart. She told 
me all this freely, as to a comrade, a true miss in her man- 
ners despite her Parisian grace; and I listened to her, 
enchanted by her voice, her laughter, the similarit}' of our 
tastes, a secret certainty that the happiness of mv life was 
there at my hand, and that I had only to grasp it, to 
carr)' it far away, wherever the chances of ‘the career’ 
might send me.” 

“Do come to bed, my dear.” 

He started, stopped writing, instinctively hid the un- 
finished letter: “In a few minutes. Go to sleep; go to 
sleep.” 

He spoke angrily, and, bending over the table, listened 
for the return of sleep in her breathing; for they were very 
near together, and so far apart! 

“Whatever happens, this meeting and this love will be 
my salvation. You know what my life is; you will have 
understood, without my ever mentioning it, tliat it is the 
same as before, that I have not been able to free myself. 
But what you do not know is that I was ready to sacrifice 
fortune, future, everything, to this fatal habit, in which 
I was sinking a little deeper ever)' day. Now I have found 
the mainspring, the prop that I lacked; and in order to 
give my weakness no further opportunity, I have sworn 
never to go to that house again until we have separated 
and I am free. To-morrow 1 make my escape.” 

But he did not do it the next day or the day after. He 
needed some excuse for flight, some pretext, the climax of 
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a quarrel in which one exclaims, “I am going away!** to 
cover his failure to return; and Fanny was as sweet and 
cheerful as in the early illusion-ridden days of their house- 
keeping. 

Should he write, "'It is all over between us," without 
any further explanations? But that violent creature would 
never be resigned to that, she would ferret him out, would 
pursue him to the door of his house, of his office. No, it 
would be much better to attack her face to face, to con- 
vince her of the irrevocableness, of the finality of the rup- 
ture, and to enumerate the reasons for it without anger, 
but without pity. 

But with these reflections the dread of a suicide like 
Alice Dorc*s recurred to his mind. In front of their house, 
on the other side of the street, was a lane running down to 
the railroad track and closed by a gate; the neighbors went 
that W’ay when they were in a hurr)', and walked along the 
track to the station. And in his mind’s eye, the Southerner 
saw his mistress, after the final scene, rush across the road, 
do^^’n the lane, and throw herself under the wheels of the 
train which whirled him away. That dread beset him so, 
that the bare thought of that gate between tw'O ivy-covered 
walls made him postpone the explanation. 

If he had only had a friend, some one to take care of 
her, to assist her in the first paroxysm; but living under- 
ground as they were, like mountain rats in their collage, 
they knew no one; and the Ilcttcmas, those abnormal 
egoists, shiny and. swimming in fat, whose animalism be- 
came more marked with tlic approach of the season for 
hibernating, like the Esquimaux, weve not people upon 
whom the poor creature could call for help in her despair 
and her abandoment. 

lie must break with her, however, and do it quickly. 
Despite his promise to himself, Jean had been to Place 
Vendome two or three times, and had fallen deeper and 
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deeper in love; and although the subject had not as yet 
been mentioned, the hearty welcome accorded him by old 
Bouchereau, and Irene’s attitude, wherein rescr\'e was 
blended with affectionate indulgence and what seemed to 
be excited anticipation of a declaration,— ever)'thing urged 
him to delay no longer. And then, too, the torture of lying, 
the pretexts he invented to satisfy Fanny, and the species 
of sacrilege in going from Sapho’s kisses to lay his respect- 
ful, faltering homage at the other’s feet. 


CHAPreR XI 


;i[Y%HILE he was hesitating between these alternatives, 
llvhe found a card on his table at the department, the 
card of a gentleman who had already called twice during 
the morning, said the usher, with a certain respect for the 
following nomenclature: — 


C. GAUSSIN D’ARMANDY, 

President of the Subinersionists of the Rhone Valley, 
Member of the Central Committee of Study and Vigilance, 

Departmental Delegate, etc., etc. 


Uncle Cesaire in Paris! Le Fenat, a delegate, member 
of a vigilance committee! He had not recovered from his 
stupor when his uncle appeared, still as brown as a pine- 
apple, with the same wondering eyes, the laugh wrinkling 
his temples, and the beard of the days of the League; but, 
instead of the everlasting fustian jacket, a new broadcloth 
frock-coat buttoned tightly over his stomach and endow- 
ing the little man with truly presidential majesty. 

What brought him to Paris? The purchase of an ele- 
vating machine for the immersion of his new vines,— he 
uttered the word elevatoirc with an air of conviction which 
magnified him in his own eyes,— and to arrange for a bust 
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of himself which his colleagues desired as an ornament to 
the directors’ room. 

“As you have seen by my card,” he said modestly, “tlle^• 
have chosen me president. My idea of submersion is mak- 
ing a great sensation in the South. And to think that I, 
Le Fenat, am actually the man to save the vineyards of 
France! Only the crazy fellows are good for anything, 
you see.” 

But the principal object of his journey was the rupture 
with Fanny. Realizing that the affair was dragging, he had 
come to lend a hand. “I know all about such creatures, 
as you can imagine. When Courbebaisse let his go, in 

order to get married ” Before attacking his stor)% he 

stopped, unbuttoned his coat and produced a little wallet 
with well-rounded sides. 

“In the first place, relieve me of this. Take it, I say! 
money — to grease the wheels.” He misunderstood his 
nephew’s gesture and thought that he refused from mo- 
tives of delicacy. “Take it! take it! It makes me proud to be 
able to repay the son for a little of what the father has 
done for me. Besides, Divonne wants me to do it. She 
knows all about the affair, and is so glad to know that 
you’re thinking of mariy'ing and shaking off your old 
crampfish!” 

Jean thought that “old crampfish” was a little unjust in 
Ccsaire’s mouth after the service his mistress had done 
him, and he replied with a touch of bitterness, — 

“Take back your wallet, uncle; you know better than 
any one how indifferent Fanny is to such considerations.” 

“Yes, she was a good girl,” said the uncle, by way of 
funeral oration; and he added, winking his crow’s foot, — 

"Keep the money all the same. There are so many 
temptations in Paris that I prefer to have it in your hands 
instead of mine; and then, too, you need it for ruptures 
;ust as you do for duels.” 
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With that he rose from his chair, declaring that he was 
dying of hunger and that that momentous question could 
be discussed more satisfactorily at the breakfast table, fork 
in hand. It was the hpical air)', jesting tone of the South- 
erner in discussing questions relating to women. 

“Between ourselves, my boy,"— they were seated in a 
restaurant on Rue de Bourgogne, and the uncle, his nap- 
kin tucked in his neck, was beaming with satisfaction, 
while Jean nibbled with the ends of his teeth, unable to 
eat,— “it seems to me that you take the thing too tragi- 
cally. I know very' well that the first step is hard, the ex- 
planation an infernal bore; but if you feel that it’s too 
much for you, say nothing at all,— do as Courbebaisse did. 
Up to the very morning of the wedding. La Mornas knew 
nothing about it. At night, on leaving his intended, he 
would go to the place where the singer was squalling and 
escort her home. You will say that that wasn’t very regular, 
nor very honest either. But when one isn’t fond of scenes, 
and with such terrible creatures as Paola Mornas! For 
nearly ten years that tall, handsome fellow had trembled 
before that little hussy. When it came to cutting loose, he 
had to mancEuvre, to resort to stratagem.’' And this is how 
he went about it. 

On the day before the wedding, one Fifteenth of Au- 
gust, the day of tlie great festival, Cesaire proposed to the 
young woman that they should go and fish in the Yvette. 
Courbebaisse was to join them for dinner; and then they 
would all three return together on the following evening, 
when Paris would have evaporated its odor of dust, of ex- 
ploded fire-crackers and oil-lamps. She assented. Behold 
them both lying at full length on the bank of that little 
stream, which purls and gleams between its low shores, 
and makes the fields so green and the willows so leafy. 
After the fishing, the bath. It was not the first time that he 
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and Paola had swum together, like hvo boys, like com- 
rades; but on that day that little Mornas, with her bare 
arms and legs, her perfectly moulded g)’psy-like body, to 
which the wet costume clung closely everywhere — per- 
haps, too, the thought that Courbebaisse had given him 
carte blanche. Ah! the little wretch! She turned, looked 
him in the eyes, and said sternly,— 

“You understand, Cesaire; don’t trv that again.” 

He did not insist, for fear of spoiling his chances, 
but said to himself, “I will wait till after dinner.” 

Very' meiT\' the dinner was, on the wooden balcony 
of the inn between the hvo flags which the landlord 
had hoisted in honor of the Fifteenth of August. It was 
ver}' warm, the sweet hay was ver)' fragrant, and they 
could hear the drums and fireworks and the music of 
the hurdy-gurdy trundling through the streets. 

“How stupid it is of that Courbebaisse not to come 
till to-morrow,” said La Mornas, stretching out her 
arms, with a gleam of champagne in her eyes. “I feel 
like having some fun to-night.” 

"Gad! and so do I!” 

He was leaning by her side on the balcony rail, 
which was still burning hot from the scorching rays of 
the sun, and slyly, as an experiment, slipped his arm 
around her waist, “Oh, Paola! Paola!” That time, in- 
stead of being angr)', the singer began to laugh, but so 
loud and heartily that he ended by doing the same. A 
similar attempt was repulsed in the same way in the 
evening, when they returned from the fete, where they 
had danced and eaten sweets; and as their bedrooms ad- 
joined, she sang to him through the partition: “You are 
too small, oh! you are too small,” — with all sorts of un- 
complimentary comparisons between Courbebaisse and 
himself. He was strongly tempted to retort, to call her the 
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widow Mornas; but it was too soon. The next day, how- 
ever, as they sat before a bountiful breakfast, and when 
Paola had become impatient and finally anxious at her 
man’s failure to appear, it was with considerable satisfac- 
tion that he drew his watch and said solemnly: 

“Noon! it is all over.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“He is married.” 

“Who?” 

“Courbebaisse.” 

Vlan/ 

“Ah! my boy, what a blow! In all my love-making I 
never received such a one. And on the instant she in- 
sisted on starting off. But there was no train till four 
o’clock. And meanwhile the unfaithful one was scorch- 
ing the rails of the P. L. and M. on his way to Italy 
with his wife. Thereupon she turned on me again and 
took it out of me with her fists and her claws,— such 
luck!— when I had turned the key in the door; then she 
went for the furniture, and finally fell on the floor in 
a terrible attack of hysteria. At five they put lier on her 
bed and held her there; while I, all torn and bleeding as 
if I had just been through a thicket of brambles, hur- 
ried off to find Doctor d’Orsay. In such affairs it’s just 
the same as it is in duelling, you should always have a 
doctor in attendance. Fancy me rushing along the road 
with an empty stomach, and in such a hot sunl It was 
dark when I returned with him. Suddenly, as I approached 
the inn, I heard the sound of voices and saw a crowd 
under the windows. Great God? Great God? had she 
killed herself? had she killed some one else? With La 
Mornas the latter was more probable. I rushed forward,, 
and what did I see? The balcony strung with Venetian 
lanterns, and the singer standing there, consoled and su- 
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perb, wrapped in one of the flags and shrieking the Mar- 
seillaise as a contribution to the imperial holiday, above 
the applauding multitude. 

And that, my boy, is how Courbebaisse’s liaison 
came to an end; I won’t say that it was all ended at one 
stroke. After ten years of imprisonment, one must al- 
ways expect a brief period of sur\-eillance. But the worst 
of it fell on me, at all events; and I will stand as much 
from yours, if you choose.” 

Ah! uncle, she’s not the same kind of a woman.” 

"Nonsense,” said Ccsaire, breaking the seal of a box 
of cigars and holding them to his ear to make sure that 
they were dr\^; “you’re not the first man who has left 
her.” 

“That is true enough.” 

And Jean joyfully grasped at that suggestion, which 
would have torn his heart a few months before. His 
uncle and his amusing story' really encouraged him a lit- 
tle, but what he could not endure was the li^•ing a hvofold 
lie for months, the hypocrisy, the division of his time; he 
could never make up his mind to that, and had waited 
only too long. 

“What do you mean to do, then?” 

While the young man was struggling with his per- 
plexities, the member of the vigilance committee combed 
his beard, experimented with smiles, attitudes, different 
ways of cariy ing the head, then inquired with a careless 
air, — 

“Does he live very far from here?” 

“Who, pray?” 

“Why, this artist, this Caoudal, whom you suggested 
to me for my bust. We might go and inquire his prices 
while we are together.” 

Caoudal, although he had become famous, was a 
great spendthrift and still lived on Rue d’Assas, the 
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scene of his early successes. Ccsaire, as they walked 
thither, inquired concerning his rank as an artist; he 
would ask a big price, of course, but the gentlemen of 
the committee insisted upon a work of the first order. 

“Oh! you need have no fear, uncle, if Caoudal is 
willing to undertake it.” And he enumerated the sculp- 
tor’s titles,— Member of the Institute, Commander of 
the Legion of Honor, and a multitude of foreign orders. 
Le Fcnat opened his eyes in amazement. 

“And vou arc friends?” 

“Very good friends.” 

“What a place this Paris is? What fine acquaint- 
ances one makes here!” 

Gaussin would have been somewhat ashamed to 
confess that Caoudal was one of Fanny’s old lovers, and 
that she had brought them together. But one would 
have said that Cesaire was thinking of it. 

“Is he the one who did that Sapho we have at Caste- 
let? Then he knows )’Our mistress and can help you, 
perhaps, to break with her. The Institute, the Legion 
of Honor,— those things always make an impression 
on a woman.” 

Jean did not reply; perhaps he too thought that he 
might make use of the first lover’s influence. 

The uncle continued with a hearty laugh: — 

“By the way, you know the bronze is no longer in 
your father’s room. When Divonne learned, when I was 
unlucky enough to have to tell her that it represented 
your mistress, she wouldn’t have it there. Considering 
the consul's whims, his objections to the slightest 
change, it wasn’t an easy matter to move it, especially 
without letting him suspect the reason. Oh, these 
women! She managed so cleverly that to-day Monsieur 
Thiers presides over your father's mantel, and poor 
Sapho lies in the dust in the windy chamber, with the 
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old firedogs and cast-off furniture; she suffered too in 
the moving,— her head-dress was smashed and her lyre 
broken off. Doubtless Divonne’s spite was the cause of 
her misfortune.” 

Tliey reached Rue d’Assas. In view of the modest, 
hard-working aspect of that city of artists, of studios 
with numbered barn-like doors, opening on both sides 
of a long court\'ard at the end of which were the ugly 
buildings of a district school with a perpetual murmur 
of reading, the president of the Submersionists con- 
ceived fresh doubts as to the talent of a man so mod- 
estly quartered; but as soon as he entered Caoudal’s 
studio, he knew what to expect. 

“Not for a hundred thousand francs, not for a mil- 
lion!” roared the sculptor at Gaussin's first word; and 
slowly raising his long body from the couch on which 
he lay in the center of the disorderly, neglected studio, 
he added: “A bust! Oh, yes! just look at that mass of 
plaster in a thousand pieces on the floor,— my group 
for the next Salon, which I have just pulverized with a 
mallet. That’s all I care for sculpture, and tempting as 
monsieur’s lineaments arc ” 

"Gaussin d’Armandy, president ” 

The uncle collected all his titles, but there were 
too many of them; Caoudal interrupted him and turned 
to the younger man, 

"You are staring at me, Gaussin. Do you think I have 
grown old?” 

It was quite true that he looked his full age in that 
light from above falling upon the scars, the furrows and 
wrinkles of his dissipated, fatigued face, his lion’s mane 
showing bald spots like old carpet, his cheeks han^ng 
and flabby, and his moustache of the color of tarnished 
gilt, which he no longer took the trouble to curl or dye. 
What was the use? Cousinard, the little model, had 
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gone. “Yes, my dear fellow, with my moulder, a savage, 
a brute, but twent)' years old!” 

His tone was fierce and ironical, and he strode up 
and down the studio, kicking aside a stool that stood in 
his path. Suddenly, halting in front of the mirror with a 
canned copper frame over the couch, he looked at him- 
self with a ghastly grimace: “What an ugly, played-out 
thing! veins and dewlaps like an old cow!” He put his 
hand to his face, and in a piteous, comical tone, with 
the foresight of an old beau bewailing his charms: “To 
think that I shall regret even this, next year!” 

The uncle was horrified. The idea of that academi- 
cian talking in that tone and telling about his vile love- 
affairs! So there were crackbrains everywhere, even in 
the Institute; and his admiration for the great man 
lessened with the sympathy he felt for his weaknesses. 

“How’s Fanny? Are you still at Chaville?” said 
Caoudal, suddenly subsiding and sitting dowm beside 
Gaussin, and tapping him familiarly on the shoulder. 

“Oh, poor Fannyl we haven’t much longer to live 
together.” 

“Are you going away?” 

“Yes, very soon; and I am going to be manied first. 
I have got to leave her.” 

The sculptor laughed a savage laugh. 

“Bravol I am delighted to hear it. Avenge us, my 
boy; avenge us on those trollops. Deceive them, throw 
them over, and let them weep, the wretches! You will 
never do them as much harm as they have done to 
others.” 

Uncle C^saire was triumphant. 

“You see, monsieur doesn't take such a tragic view 
of the affair as you do. Can you imagine such a zany? 
What keeps him from leaving her is the fear tliat she 
will kill herself!” 
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Jean frankly avowed the effect that Alice Dore’s sui- 
cide had made upon him. 

"But this is a different matter,” said Caoudal, ear- 
nestly. "That girl was a melancholy, soft creature, with 
hands always falling at her sides, — a poor doll without 
any sawdust. Dcchclette was wrong in thinking that she 
died for him. A suicide from fatigue and disgust with 
life. While Sapho — ah! yes, she'll kill herself! She’s too 
fond of love for that; she’ll burn to the end, down to 
the bobcches. She’s of the race of jcunes premiers, who 
never change their line of parts and die, toothless and 
without eyelashes, in their jcune premier costumes. Just 
look at me. Do I kill myself? It’s of no use for me to 
grieve. I know perfectly well that now she has gone I shall 
take another, that I must always have one. Your mistress 
will do as I do, as she has done before. Only she is no 
longer young, and it will be a harder task.” 

Still the uncle was triumphant: "You feel better now, 

eh?” 

Jean said nothing, but his scruples were overcome and 
his mind made up. They were going away, when the sculp- 
tor called them back to show them a photograph which 
he took from the dust on his table and wiped with his 
sleeve. "See, there she is. Isn’t she a pretty one, the hussy, 
to kneel before? Those legs, that breast! The contrast 
was terrible between those glowing eyes, that passionate 
voice, and the senile trembling of the great, spatula- 
shaped fingers in which quivered the smiling image or 
Cousinard, the little model, with her dimpled charms. 
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CHAPTER XII 

2^ it you? How early you have come home!” 
a } She came in from the garden, her skirt full of fallen 
apples, and ran quickly up the steps, disturbed by her 
lover’s manner, which was at once embarrassed and deter- 
mined. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Nothing, nothing; it’s this weather, this bright sun- 
shine. I wanted to make the most of the last fine day to 
take a turn in the forest, we two. What do you say? ” 

She gave her street urchin’s cry, which came to her lips 
whenever she was pleased. 

“Oh, what luck!” For more than a month they had not 
been out, housed by the rains and winds of November. It 
was not always entertaining in the countiy ; one might as 
well live in the Ark with Noah and his beasts. She had a 
few orders to give in the kitchen, because of the Hett^mas, 
who were coming to dinner; and while he waited outside 
on the Pave des Gardes, Jean gazed at the little house, 
warmed by that mild Indian summer light, and at the 
broad moss-covered pavement of the country street, with 
that farewell, all-embracing and endowed with memor)% 

which we say with our eyes to places we are about to 
leave. 

Tlie window of the living-room was wide open, so that 
he could hear the warbling of tlie thrush alternating with 
Fanny’s orders to the servant: “Be sure and remember to 
have it ready at half-past six. First you will ser\'e the wild 
duck. Oh! I must give you the table linen.” Her voice 
rang out clear and happy among the noises of the kitchen 
and the twittering of the bird pluming himself in the 
sun. And he, knowing that their household had only two 
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hours more to live, felt sick at heart in presence of those 
festal preparations. 

Me longed to go in, to tell her ever)dhing, on the spot, 
at one stroke; but he dreaded her shrieks, the horrible 
scene which the neighbors would overhear, and a scandal 
that would stir Upper and Lower Chaville to their depths. 
He knew that when she had thrown off all restraint, noth- 
ing had any effect upon her, and he adhered to his plan of 
taking her into the forest. 

“Here I am, all ready.” 

She joyously took his arm, warning him to speak low 
and walk fast as they passed their neighbors’ house, fear- 
ing that Olympe would want to accompany them and 
spoil their little party. Her mind was not at rest until they 
had crossed the track and turned to the left into the 
woods. 

It was a bright, mild day, the sun’s rays sifting through 
a silvery, floating mist which bathed the whole atmos- 
phere, clung to the thickets, where some trees still dis- 
played magpies' nests and tufts of mistletoe, at a great 
height among the few golden leaves clinging to the 
branches. They heard the cry of a bird, maintained with- 
out a break, like the noise made by a file, and those blows 
of the beak on the wood which answer the woodcutter’s 

They walked slowly, keeping step on the rain-soaked 
ground. She was warm from having walked so fast; her 
cheeks were flushed, her eyes sparkled, and she stopped to 
take off the lace mantle, a gift from Rosa, which she had 
tlirown over her head as she came out, — a fragile and 
costly relic of bygone splendors. The dress she wore, a 
poor black silk, ripped under the arms and at the waist, 
had been familiar to him for three years; and when she 
raised it, walking in front of him because of a puddle, he 
saw that the heels of her boots were badly worn. 
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How cheerfully she had endured that semi-poverty, 
without regret or lamentation, thinking solely of him, ot 
his comfort, never happier than when she was rubbing 
against him, her hands clasped on his arm. And Jean, as 
he glanced at her, rejuvenated by that new supply of sun- 
shine and of love, marvelled at the never-failing energy of 
such a creature, at the wonderful power of forgetting and 
forgiving which enabled her to retain such a store of 
cheerful spirits and heedless gayetys after a life of passions, 
of disappointments and tears, all marked upon her face, 
but vanishing at the slightest effusion of merriment. 

“It’s a mushroom; I tell you it’s a mushroom!” 

She plunged into the underbrush up to her knees in 
the dead leaves, returned with dishevelled hair and her 
dress torn by the brambles, and pointed out the little net- 
work at the foot of the mushroom which distinguishes the 
genuine from the false variet)'. “You see, it has the tulle/” 
And she was triumphant. 

He did not listen; he was thinking of other things, 
asking himself: “Is this the best time? Shall I?” But his 
courage failed him; she was laughing too heartily, or the 
place was not favorable; and he led her on and on like an 
assassin planning his crime. 

He was on the point of making up his mind, when, at 
a bend in a path, some one appeared and disturbed their 
t^te-a-tete,— the keeper of that district, Hochecorne, whom 
they sometimes met. A poor devil, who had lost, one after 
another, in the little house in the woods on the edge of the 
pond, which the state allotted him, two children and his 
wife, all by malignant fevers. At the time of the first death 
the doctors declared the house unhealthy, as being too 
near the water and its emanations; but, despite the cer- 
tificates and reports, they had left him there hvo years, 
three years, long enough to see his whole family die with 
the exception of one little girl, with whom he had finally 
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moved into a new house on the outskirts of the woods. 

Hochecorne had a square Breton face, with bright, 
brave eyes, a forehead receding beneath his forage cap,— 
a t}'pical specimen of fidelity to duty, of superstitious 
obedience to all orders; he had his rifle barrel over one 
shoulder and on the other the head of his sleeping child, 
whom he was carrj'ing. 

“How is she?” Fanny inquired, smiling at the little 
four-year-old girl, pale and shrunken with fever, who 
awoke and opened her great eyes surrounded by pink 
circles. The keeper sighed. 

Not very well. I take her everj'where with me, but it’s 
no use: she doesn’t cat anything, she doesn’t want any- 
thing; I can’t help thinking it was too late when we 
changed the air, and that she had already caught the 
disease. She’s so light— just see, madame, you’d think she 
was a leaf. One of these days she’ll run away like the 
others! Good God!” 

That “good God!” muttered in his mustache, was the 
whole of his revolt against the cruelty of departments and 
clerks. 

“She is trembling; she seems to be cold.” 

“It’s the fever, madame.” 

“Wait a moment; we will warm her.” She took the 
mantle that was hanging on her arm and wrapped the 
little one in it. “Yes, yes, let it stay; it shall be her bridal 
veil later.” 

The father smiled a heartbroken smile, and shaking 
the child’s hand, — she had fallen asleep again and was 
ashen-hued like a little dead girl, in all that white,— he 
bade her thank the lady, then went his way with a “good 
Good!” drowned by the cracking of the branches under 
his feet. 

Fanny was no longer merry, but clung closely to him 
with all the timorous fondness of the woman whom her 
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emotion, be it sad or joyous, draws nearer to the man she 
loves. Jean said to himself, “W^at a kind-hearted girl!” but 
without weakening in his resolve, on the contrary becom- 
ing more determined to put it in execution; for Irene’s 
face rose before him on the sloping path on which they 
were entering, the memor)' of the radiant smile he had 
met in that path, which had taken his heart captive at 
once, even before he knew its enduring charm, the secret 
spring of intelligence and sweetness of character. He re- 
flected that he had waited until the last moment, that it 
was Thursday. “Come, I must do it;” and, spying a cross- 
road a short distance away, he mentally fixed upon that as 
the limit. 

It was a clearing where the wood had recently been cut 
away, trees lying prostrate amid chips, fragments of bark, 
hvigs, and charcoal kilns. A little farther on was the pond, 
from which a white vapor arose, and on the shore the little 
abandoned house, with its dilapidated roof, windows open 
and broken, the lazaretto of the Hochecornes. Beyond, the 
woods ascended toward Vdizy, a vast hillside of ruddy 
foliage of lofty trees, crowded closely together and melan- 
choly to look upon. Suddenly he stopped. 

'‘Suppose we rest a moment?” 

They sat down on a long trunk lately felled, an old oak 
whose branches could be counted by the wounds of the 
axe. It was a warm corner, enlivened by a pallid reflection 
of the sun's rays, and by a perfume of belated violets. 

“How nice it is here!” she said, letting her head fall 
languidly on his shoulder and seeking the place for a kiss 
in his neck. He drew back a little, took her hand. There- 
upon she took alarm at the expression of his face, which 
had suddenly grown stern. 

“What’s the matter? What is it?” 

“Bad news, my poor girl. You know Hddouin, who 
went away in my place.” He spoke hesitatingly, in a hoarse 
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voice, the sound of which astonished himself, but which 
gained in firmness toward the end of the story he had 
prepared beforehand. Hedouin had fallen sick on arriving 
at his post, and he was appointed by the department to 
replace him. He had concluded that that would be easier 
to say, less painful than the truth. She listened to him to 
the end, without interrupting him, her face of a grayish 
pallor, her eyes staring into vacancy. “When are you go- 
ing?” she asked, withdrawing her hand. 

“Why, this evening, to-night.” And in a false, whining 
voice he added, “I intend to pass twenty-four hours at 
Castelet, then sail from Marseilles.” 

“Enough, don’t lie to me!” she cried with a savage 
explosion which brought her to her feet. “Don’t lie to me 
any more; you don’t know what you’re doing. Tlie truth 
is that you’re going to be married. Your family’s been 
working on you long enough. They’re so afraid that I’ll 
keep you, that I’ll prevent you from going in search of 
the typhus or the yellow fever! At last they’re satisfied. 
The young lady’s to your taste, of course. And when I 
think how I fussed over the knot in your cravat that 
Tliursday! ^Vllat an idiot I was, eh?” 

She laughed a ghastly, atrocious laugh, which dis- 
torted her features and showed the gap made on one side 
by the breaking— of recent occurrence, doubtless, for he 
had never before noticed it— of one of her lovely, pearly 
teeth of which she was so proud; and the absence of that 
tooth in that clay-colored, wrinkled, distorted face caused 
Gaussin a horrible pang. 

“Listen to me,” he said, taking her arm and forcing 
her to sit close beside him. “It is true; I am going to be 
married. My father was set upon it, as you know so well; 
but what difference can that make to you, since I am to 
leave France?” 
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She released herself, preferring to keep her temper at 
the boiling point. 

“And it was to tell me tliis that you made me walk a 
league through the woods! You said to yourself; At all 
events, they won’t hear her if she cries.’ But no: not an 
outcr}% you see, not a tear. In the first place, I ve had my 
fill of a pretty boy like you; you can go, I sha’n’t be the one 
to call you back. Run away to the Indies with your wife, 
your little one, as they say where you come from. She 
must be a sweet creature, the little one, ugly as a gorilla, or 
else enceinte with a big waist, for you're as big a gull as 

those who chose her for you.” 

She no longer restrained herself, launching out upon 
a sea of insults and abominations, until she was able to do 
no more than falter in his face, tauntingly, as one shakes 
one’s fist, “Coward! liar! coward!” 

It was Jean’s turn to listen to her without a word, 
without attempting to stop her. He liked her better so, in- 
sulting, degraded, P^re Legrand’s own daughter; the sep- 
aration would be less cruel. Did she realize it? At all events, 
she suddenly ceased, fell at her lover’s feet, her head and 
breast foremost, with a great sob which shook her whole 
frame, and from which emerged a broken wail: “Forgive 
me! mercy! I love you; I have nobody but you. My love, 
my life, do not do this thing; do not leave me! What do 
you suppose will become of me?” 

He began to yield to her emotion. Oh! that was what 
he had dreaded. The tears rose from her to him, and he 
threw back his head to keep tliem in his overfiowing eyes, 
trying to calm her by stupid words, and by insisting upon 
that sensible argument, “Why, as long as I must leave 
France, anyway.” 

She sprang to her feet, crying in words which disclosed 
her whole hope,— 
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“Ah! but you would not have gone. I would have said 
to you, ‘Wait, let me love you still.’ Do you suppose that 
it happens twice to a man to be loved as I love you? You 
have time enough to many', you are so }Oung; but it will 
be all up with me before long. I shall be at the end of my 
strength, and then we shall part naturally.” 

He tried to rise; he had courage enough for that, and 
to say to her that all that she could do would be of no 
avail; but by clinging to him, dragging herself on her 
knees through the mud that still remained in that hollow 
spot, she forced him to resume his scat; and kneeling be- 
fore him, twining her arms around him, with her lips and 
the clinging embrace of her eyes, her childlike caresses, 
patting that stern face with her hands, twining her fingers 
in his hair, she tried to kindle anew the cold embers of 
his love, she reminded him in whispers of their past hap- 
piness, of their joyous Sunday afternoons. All that was 
nothing compared to the happiness she would give him 
hereafter. 

And while she whispered in his car words like these, 
great tears rolled down her face, distorted as it was by an 
expression of anguish and terror, and she struggled and 
shrieked in the voice that one hears in dreams: Oh, it 
cannot be! tell me that it isn't true that you are going to 
leave me!” And more sobs and groans and calls for help, as 

if she saw a knife in his hand. 

Tiie executioner was hardly more courageous than the 
victim. He feared her wrath no more than her caresses, 
but he was defenseless against that despair, that braying 
w'hich filled the woods and died away over the fever-laden, 
stagnant water whereon the sun lay, red and melancholy. 
He expected to suffer, but not so intensely as that; and it 
required all the dazzling splendor of the new love to 
enable him to resist the impulse to lift her with both 
hands and say to her, “I will stay; hush! I will stay. 
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For how long a time did they thus exhaust each other s 
strength? The sun was no longer aught but a red bar, 
constantly narrowing, on the horizon; the pond was of a 
slate-gray hue, and one would have said that its unhealthy 
vapor was invading the moor and the woods and the hill- 
sides opposite. In the growing darkness he saw nothing 
but that pale face raised to his, that open mouth emitting 
a lament to which there was no end. A little later, when 
it was quite dark, her cries subsided. Then there was the 
rushing sound of floods of tears, without end, one of those 
showers that follow the greatest fur)' of the tempest, and 
from time to time an "Oh!” deep and low, as if called 
forth by some horrible vision which she drove away and 
which constantly returned. 

Then nothing at all. It was all over; the beast was dead. 
A cold north wind arose, rustled among the branches, 
bringing the echo of a distant clock striking the hour. 

"Come, let us go; don’t stay here.” 

He raised her gently, and felt that she was like wax in 
his hands, as submissive as a child and convulsed by heart- 
rending sobs. It seemed to him that she retained a certain 
dread, a certain respect, for the man who had shown 
himself so strong. She walked beside him, keeping step 
with him, but timidly, without taking his arm; and to see 
them thus, walking uncertainly in gloomy silence along 
the paths where the yellow- reflection of the ground guided 
them, one would have said that they were a couple of 
peasants returning home exhausted after a long and fa- 
tiguing day in the open air. 

As they came out of the woods a light appeared at 
Hochecornes open door, and against it they saw the sil- 
houettes of two men. "Is that you, Gaussin?” asked 
Hettema, walking toward them with the keeper. They 
were beginning to be anxious because of their failure to 
return and of tlie groans they had heard in the woods. 
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Hochecorne was just going to get his gun, to set out in 
search of them. 

“Good-evening, monsieur, madame. The little one’s 
much pleased with her shawl. I had to put it in the bed 
with her.” 

It was their last act in common, that almsgiving of a 
short time before; their hands had joined for the last time 
around the moribund’s little body. 

“Good-night, good-night, Pere Hochecorne.” And they 
hurried awav, all three, toward the house, Hettcma still 
greatly puzzled concerning those noises which filled the 
woods. “They rose and fell and rose again; you’d have 
thought somebody was killing an animal of some sort. But 
didn’t you hear anything?” 

Neither of them replied. 

At the corner of the Pave des Gardes Jean hesitated. 

“Stay to dinner,” she whispered imploringly. “Your 
train has gone; you can take the nine o'clock.' 

He went into the house with them. What need he 
fear? Such a scene is not acted twice, and the least he 
could do was to give her that trifling consolation. 

The living-room was warm, the lamp burned brightly, 
and the sound of their footsteps in the by-path had 
warned the servant, who was placing the soup on the table. 

“Here you are at last!” said Olympe, already seated, 
her napkin under her short arms. She removed the lid of 
the soup-tureen, then suddenly paused with an exclama- 
tion,— 

“Mon Dicuf my dear—” 

It was Fanny, haggard of face, seemingly ten y^rs 
older, her eyes swollen and bloodshot, with mud on her 
dress and even in her hair, the terrified disarray of a 
]>rostitutc after a chase by the police. She breathed 
a moment, her poor inflamed eyes blinking in the light, 
and little by little the warm atmosphere of the little house, 
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the bright and attractive table, evoked memories of the 
happy days and caused a new outburst of tears, amid 
which could be distinguished the words; 

“He is going to leave me; he is going to be married/’ 

Hett^ma, his wife, and the peasant woman who was 
serving them looked at one another and at Gaussin. “At 
all events, let us dine,” said the fat man, evidently in a 
passion; and the clashing of greedy spoons mingled with 
the sound of running water in the adjoining bedroom, 
where Fanny was sponging her face. Wlien she returned, 
all blue with powder, in a white woolen peignoir, the Het- 
temas watched her with alarm, expecting some fresh out- 
burst, and were greatly astonished to see her, without a 
word, attack the food greedily, like a shipwrecked sailor, 
and fill the hollow dug by her chagrin and the gulf made 
by her shrieks with whatever was within reach,— bread, 
cabbage, a wing of the wild duck, potatoes. She ate and 
ate. 

The conversation was somewhat constrained at first, 
but gradually became more spontaneous; and as the Het- 
tcmas talked only upon commonplace, material topics, 
such as the method of making pancakes digest well with 
preserves, and whether hair or feathers were better to sleep 
on, they arrived safely at the coffee, which the stout couple 
flavored with a little burned sugar, and sipped slowly with 
their elbows on the table. 

It was a pleasure to see the trustful and placid glance 
exchanged by those two bulky crib and manger mates. 
They had no desire to part, not they. Jean surprised that 
glance, and in that familiar room, filled with souvenirs, 
with old habits crouching in every corner, the torpor of 
weariness, of digestion, of bodily comfort stole over him. 
Fanny, who was watching him closely, had softly ap- 
proached his chair, rubbed against him, and passed her 
arm through his. 
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“Listen,” he said suddenly. “Nine o’clock! adieu! I 
will write to you.” 

He sprang to his feet and was out-of-doors, across the 
street, feeling in the darkness for the latch of the gate at 
the entrance to the lane. Two arms were thrown about his 
waist: “Kiss me, at least.” 

He felt that he was enveloped in her dress, that he was 
impregnated with the perfume, the w'armth, of that wom- 
an’s embrace, intoxicated by that farewell kiss, which left 
in his mouth the taste of fever and of tears. 

And she, feeling that he w-as weak, murmured, “Just a 
little while, only a little while.” 

A signal on the track. It was the train! 

How had he the strength to tear himself free, to rush 
to the station whose lamps gleamed through the leafless 
branches? He was still overcome with amazement as he 
sat panting in a corner of the carriage, gazing out through 
the window at the lighted windows of the little house and 
a white figure at the gate. “Adieu! adieu! And that cry 
banished the speechless dread he had felt at that cu^e in 
the track of seeing his mistress in the place she occupied in 

his dream of death. . , 

Putting out his head, he watched their little summer 

house recede and grow smaller and rise and fall in the 
inequalities of the ground, until it was no more than a 
wandering star. Suddenly he felt a prodigious )oy and 
sense of relief. How freely he breathed, how lovely the 
whole valley of Meudon was, and those broad black hill- 
sides ending far away in a twinkling triangle of innumer- 
able lights, descending toward the Seine in regular lines. 
Ir6ne was waiting for him there, and he was flying to her 
with all the speed of the train, with all his lover s eager- 
ness, with all his impulsive yearning for a new and honor- 

Paris! He called a cab to be driven to Place Vendome. 
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But under the gaslight he scrutinized his clothes, his shoes 
covered with mud, a thick, clogging mud, his whole past 
which still held him fast by burdensome and degrading 
bonds. “Oh, no! not to-night.” And he drove to his old 
lodging-house on Rue Jacob, where Le Fenat had taken a 
room for him near his own. 


CHAPreR XIII 

next day Ccsaire, who had taken upon himself 
^iUthe delicate commission of going to Chavillc to get 
his nephew’s books and other property, to consummate 
the rupture by moving out of the house, returned very' 
late, just as Gaussin was beginning to tire himself out with 
all sorts of wild and sinister conjectures. At last a cab with 
a rail around the top, heav'y as a hearse, turned the corner 
of Rue Jacob, loaded with corded boxes and an enormous 
trunk which he recognized as his own, and his uncle en- 
tered, mysterious and heartbroken. 

“I took plenty of time, in order to pick up every thing 
at once and not have to go there again.” He pointed to the 
boxes which two porters were placing in different parts of 
the room. “Your clothes and your linen are in this one, 
your papers and books there. Nothing is missing but your 
letters; she begged me to let her keep them, so that she 
could read them over again, could have something from 

you. I couldn’t see that there was any danger in that. She’s 
such a soft-hearted girl!” 

He sat down on the trunk, breathing hard, spongiiig 
his forehead with his brown silk handkerchief, as large as a 
napkin. Jean dared not ask him for details, in what mood 
he had found her; the other furnished none for fear of 
making him sad. And they filled that painful silence, 
pregnant with things unexpressed, by remarks as to the 
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sudden change in the weather, which had grown much 
colder since the preceding day, as to the depressing aspect 
of that bare, desert suburb of Paris, planted with factory 
chimneys, and with enormous cast-iron cylinders, used as 
storehouses by market-gardeners. 

“Did she give you nothing for me, uncle?” Jean asked 
after a while. ‘ 

“No; you need have no fear. She won’t bother you; she 
has chosen her course with much determination and dig- 
nity.” 

Why did Jean detect in those few words a suggestion 
of blame, a rebuke for his harshness? 

“I tell you,” continued the uncle, “job for job, I prefer 
La Mornas’s claws to that unhappy creature’s despair.” 

“Did she cry much?” 

“Oh, my dear boy— And so hard, so heartily, that I 
sobbed myself as I sat opposite her with no strength to—” 
He blew his nose and shook off his emotion with a shake 
of the head like an old goat. “However, what can you ex- 
pect? It isn’t your fault; you couldn’t pass your whole life 
there. Tilings are settled quite as they should be; you 
leave her some money and her furniture. And now, on 
with the courting! Try to arrange your marriage in good 
season. Such affairs are too serious for me. The consul will 
have to take a hand in it. As for me, I can only deal with 
left-handed connections.” He was suddenly seized by a 
fresh paroxysm of melancholy, and added, as he stood 
with his forehead against the window, looking out at the 
low clouds from which the rain poured down upon the 

roofs,— 

“I tell you, the world is growing disrnal; in my day wc 

used to part more cheerfully than this.” 

When Le Fenat had gone, accompanied by his ele- 
vating machine, Jean, deprived of that restless, talkative 
^ood-humor, had a long week to pass, an impression ot 
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emptiness and solitude, all the dark bewilderment of wid- 
owhood. In such cases, even without regret for a vanished 
sassion, you seek for your double, you miss him; for the 
ife together, the sharing of table and bed, create a net- 
work of invisible, subtle bonds, whose strength is disclosed 
only by the effort and the pain of breaking them. The 
influence of close association and habit is $0 marv'elously 
penetrating that two persons who live the same life end 
by resembling each other. 

His five years with Sapho had not as yet molded him 
to that extent; but his body retained the marks of the 
chain and felt its hea\7, dragging weight. And just as it 
happened on several occasions that his steps turned in- 
stinctively toward Chaville when he left his office, so, in 
the morning, he would feel on the pillow beside him for 
the heavy masses of black hair, released from their comb, 
upon which his first kiss was wont to fall. 

The evenings especially seemed interminable to him in 

those furnished lodgings which recalled the early days of 

their liaison, the presence of another mistress, reserved and 

silent, whose little card surrounded the minor with an 

alcove perfume, and with the mystery of her name; Fanny 

I^grand. Thereupon he would leave the house and try to 

tire himself out, to distract his thoughts with the music 

and glare of some petty theater, until old Bouchereau 

should give him the right to pass three evenings a week 
with his fiancee. 

1 reached an understanding at last, Ir^ne 

loved him, Unc/e was content; the marriage was to take 
^ce in April, at the end of the course of lectures. 
1 ney had the three winter months to see each other to be- 
come acquainted wth each other, to desire each other to 
make the fond and charming paraphrase of the first glance 

which binds hearts together, and the first avowal, which 
causes unrest. 
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On the evening of his betrothal, Jean, returning home 
witlioiit the slightest inclination for sleep, felt an impulse 
to arrange his room so as to give it an orderly, hard-work- 
ing appearance, obeying the natural instinct to make our 
life correspond with our thoughts. He put his table in 
place and his books, which he had not as yet unpacked, and 
which were tossed pell-mell into one of those packing- 
boxes made in haste, the Code between a pile of handker- 
chiefs and a gardening jacket. As he was arranging the 
books, a letter in his mistress’s handwriting, with no en- 
velope, fell from between the leaves of a Dictionary of 
Commercial Law, the book he consulted most frequently. 

Fanny had intrusted it to the hazard of his future 
labors, distrusting the too short-lived emotion of Cesaire. 
and thinking that she would gain her object more surely 
in that way. He determined not to open it at first, but 
yielded at the very mild, very reasonable words with whicli 
it began, her agitation being evident in the trembling of 
the pen, the unevenness of the lines. She asked but one 
favor, a single one, that he would return to her from time 
to time. She would say nothing, she would reproach him 
with nothing, neitlier with his marriage nor with the 
separation, which she knew to be absolute and final. But 
if she could only see him! 

“Remember that it was a terrible blow to me, and so 
sudden, so unexpected! I am just as if some one had died, 
or I had been burned out,— I don’t know which wa>- to 
turn. I weep, I expect you, I gaze at the place where my 
happiness used to lie. No one but you can accustom me 
to this new situation. As an act of charity, come and see 
me, so that I may feel not so entirely alone. I am afraid 

of myself.” 

Those lamentations, that imploring summons, ran 
through the whole letter, with the constantly recurring 
refrain, "Come, come.” He could fancy himself m the 
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clearing in the heart of the woods, with Fanny at his feet, 
and that piteous face raised to his under the pale violet sky 
of evening, all haggard and soft with tears, that mouth 
opening in the darkness to cry out. It was that that 
haunted him all night, and disturbed his sleep, and not 
the intoxicating bliss he had brought from Place Ven- 
dome. It >vas that worn, aged face that he constantly saw, 
despite all his efforts to place between it and him the 
face with pure outlines, the cheeks like a carnation in 
flower, which the declaration of love tinged with a little 
red flush under the eyes. 

That letter was dated a week before; for a whole week 
the unhappy creature had been awaiting a word or a visit, 
the encouragement she sought in resigning herself to her 
fate. But how did it happen that she had not written 
since? Perhaps she was ill; and his former fears returned. 
He thought that Hettema might be able to give him news 
of her, and, relying upon the regularity of his habits, he 
went and waited for him in front of the Artillery head- 
quarters. 

The last stroke of ten was striking at Saint Thomas 
d’Aquin's when the stout man turned tlie corner of the 
little square, with his collar turned up and his pipe be- 
tween his teeth, and holding the latter with both hands to 
warm his Angers. Jean watched him approaching in the 
distance, deeply moved by all the memories that the sight 
of him recalled; but Hettema greeted him with a repug- 
nance which he hardly tried to conceal. 

"Its you, is it? Perhaps we haven’t cursed you this 
lTfT» we went into the country to lead a tranquil 

As he stood in the doorway, Anishing his pipe, he told 
him that on the preceding Sunday they had asked Fanny 
to dinner with the child, whose day it was to be at home, 
hoping to turn her mind from her miserable thoughts' 
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The dinner passed off very cheerfully; she even sang some- 
thing to them at dessert; then about ten o’clock they sep- 
arated, and the Hettemas were preparing to go comfortably 
to bed, when some one suddenly knocked on the shutters, 
and little Josaph cried in a terrified voice,— 

“Come quick; mamma’s tiding to poison herself!” 

Hettcma rushed to the house and arrived in time to 
take the phial of laudanum from her by force. He had had 
to fight, to throw his arms around her and hold her, and 
at the same time defend himself against the blows of her 
head and her comb, which she aimed at his face. In the 
struggle, the phial broke, the laudanum was spilled on 
evcr)'thing, and there was no harm done beyond the spot- 
ting and perfuming of clothes with the poison. “But you 
can understand that such scenes, a whole drama of sensa- 
tional news-items, don’t suit peaceful folks like us. So, it’s 
decided, I’ve given my notice, and next month I move.” 
He replaced his pipe in its case, and with a very affable 
adieu disappeared under the low arches of a small court- 
yard, leaving Gaussin thoroughly bewildered by what he 
had heard. 

He pictured to himself the scene in that chamber 
which had been theirs, the terror of the little one calling 
for help, the rough struggle with the stout man, and he 
fancied that he could taste the bitter, sleep-producing 
flavor of the spilled laudanum. The horror clung to him 
all day, aggravated by the thought of the isolation that was 
soon to be her lot. When the Hetti^mas had gone who 
would restrain her hand when she made another attempt? 

A letter arrived, and comforted him to some extent. 
Fanny thanked him for not being so hard-hearted as he 
chose to appear, since he still took some interest in the 
poor abandoned wretch. “He told you, did he not? I 
to die; it was because I felt so lonely! I tried, but I could 
not; he stopped me; perhaps my hand trembled,— the fear 
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of suffering, of becoming ugly. Oh, how did that little 
Dore have the courage? After the first shame of failure, it 
was a )oy to think I could still write to you, love you at a 
distance, see you again; for I have not lost the hope that 
you will come once, as one goes to see an unhappy friend 
in a house of mourning, for pity’s sake, simply for pity’s 
sake.” 

Thereafter there came from Chaville every two or 
three days letters of varj'ing length, a journal of sorrow 
which he had not the heart to send back, and which en- 
larged the sore spot in that tender heart made by a pity 
without love, no longer for the mistress, but for the fellow- 
creature suffering because of him. 

One day her theme was the departure of her neighbors, 
those witnesses of her past happiness, who carried away so 
many souvenirs. All that she had now to remind her of it 
was the furniture, the walls of their little house, and the 
servant, poor uncivilized creature, as little interested in 
anything as the thrush, w'hich huddled sadly in a corner 
of his cage, shivering with the cold. 

Another day, when a pale sunbeam shone through her 
window, she awoke joyful in the firm conviction, “He will 
come to-dayl” Why? for no reason, just an idea. She at 
once set about making the house attractive, and herself 
coquettish in her Sunday dress and with her hair arranged 
as he liked it; and then she counted the trains from her 
window until evening, until the last trace of light had 
vanished, and listened for his footstep on the Pave des 
Gardes. She must be mad! 

Sometimes just a line: “It rains; it is dark; I am alone 
and I am weeping for you.” Or else she would content her- 
seJt mth placing in the envelope a poor little flower all 
drenched and stiff with frost, the last flower from their 
httle garden. Tliat little flower, picked from under the 
snow, conveyed the idea of winter, of solitude and abam 
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donment, better than all her lamentations; he could see 
the place, at the end of the path, and a woman s skirt 
brushing against the flower-beds, wet to the hem, saunter- 
ing to and fro in a solitary- promenade. 

The result of this pit}-, \shich tore his heart, was that 
he still lived with Fanny notwithstanding the rupture. His 
mind was there, he pictured her to himself every hour of 
the day; but, by a singular freak of his memoiy^ although 
it was only five or six weeks since their separation, and the 
most trivial details of their home \s’ere still present to his 
mind, from La Balue’s cage, opposite a wooden cuckoo 
won at a country fair, to the branches of the w-alnut-tree 
which tapped at their dressing-room window in the light- 
est breeze, the woman herself no longer appeared to him 
distinctly. He saw her in a sort of mist, with a single detail 
of her face clearly marked and painful to see,— the de- 
formed mouth, the smile punctured by the gap once filled 
by the missing tooth. 

Thus withered and aged, what would become of the 
poor creature by whose side he had slept so long? W^cn 
the money he had left her was spent, where would she go, 
to what depths would she descend? And suddenly there 
rose before him in his memor)^ the wretched street-walker 
he had met one night in an English tavern, dying of thirst 
before her slice of smoked salmon. She whose attentions, 
whose passionate and faithful affection he had so long 
accepted, would become like her! And that thought drove 
him to despair. But what could he do? Because he had had 
the misfortune to meet that woman, to live some time 
with her, was he doomed to keep her forever, to sacrifice 
his happiness to her? Why he, and not the others? In the 
name of what principle of justice? 

Although forbidding himself to see her, he wrote to 
her; and his letters, purposely matter-of-fact and dry, af- 
forded glimpses of his emotion beneath soothing and 
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prudent counsels. He urged her to take Josaph away from 
the boarding-school, to keep him at home with her to 
divert her thoughts; but Fanny refused. What was the use 
of inflicting her sorrow, her discouragement, on that child? 
The little fellow had quite enough of it on Sunday, when 
he prowled from chair to chair, wandered from the living* 
room to the garden, conscious that some great misfortune 
had cast a blight upon the house, and not daring to ask 
any more questions about “Papa Jean,” since she had told 
liim, sobbing, that he had gone away and would not come 
back. 

“All my papas go away, don’t they?” 

And that remark of the little foundling, repeated in a 
heartrending letter, weighed heavily on Gaussin’s heart. 
Soon the thought that she was at Chavillc became so 
oppressive to him that he advised her to return to Paris, to 
see people. With her sad experience of men and separa- 
tions, Fanny saw in that suggestion simply a shocking 
egotism, a hope to rid himself of her forever by one of 
those sudden fancies for which she had been famous; and 
she stated her views rankly: — 

"You know what I said to you long ago. I will remain 
your \\afe in spite of cver)'thing, your faithful and loving 
wite. Our little house encompasses me with you, and I 
would not leave it for anything on earth. What should I 
do in Paris? I am disgusted with my past, which keeps you 
away from me; and then just think what temptation you 
would expose us to! Do you think you are very strong 
pray? Then come, bad boy, once, only once.” 

He did not go; but one Sunday afternoon, when he was 
^one and working, he heard two little taps at his door. 
He was startled, recognizing her abrupt way of announc- 
ing her presence, as of yore. Fearing to find some order 
Delow, she had ascended the stairs at a breath, without 
asking any questions. He crept to the door, his footsteps 
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muffled in the carpet, and heard her breathe through the 
crack, — 

“Are you there, Jean?” 

Oh, that humble, broken voice! Once again, not very 
loud, “Jean!” then a sighing groan, the rustling of a letter, 
and the caress and farewell of a kiss thrown through the 
door. 

When she had descended the stairs, slowly, stair by 
stair, as if expecting to be recalled, then, not before, did 
Jean pick up the letter and open it. Little Hochecorne had 
been buried that morning at the Children’s Hospital. She 
had come with the father and some few persons from 
Chaville, and had been unable to resist going up to see 
him or to leave these lines written beforehand. “\^at did 
I tell you? If I lived in Paris, I should be on your stairs all 
the time. Adieu, my dear; I am going back to our home.” 

As he read, his eyes bluned with tears, he recalled a 
similar scene on Rue de I’Arcade, the grief of the discarded 
lover, the letter slipped under the door, and Fanny's heart- 
less laughter. So she loved him better than he loved Ir^nel 
Or is it true that man, being more involved than woman in 
the conflicts of business and of life, has not, like her, the 
exclusiveness of love, the forgetfulness of and indifference 
to everything save her one absorbing passion? 

That torment, those pangs of pity, were allayed only in 
Irene's presence. There only did his agony relax, melt away 
beneath the soft blue rays of her glances. He was con- 
scious of naught save a great weariness, a temptation to lay 
his head on her shoulder, and to remain there without 

speaking or moving, under her wing. 

“What is the matter?” she would say to him. “Aren t 

you happy?” 

Yes, indeed, very happy. But why did his happiness 
consist of so much melancholy and weeping? At tirnes he 
was tempted to tell her everything, as a kind friend who 
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would understand his miser)'; without considering, poor 
fool, the unhappiness that such confidences cause in un- 
tried hearts, the incurable wounds they may inflict upon 
the tnistfulness of an attachment. Ah! if he could only 
ha\’e carried her aw'ay, have fled with her! he felt that that 
would be the end of his miser}'; but old Bouchereau would 
not advance by one hour the appointed time. "I am an old 
man; I am sick. I shall never see my child again, so don’t 
rob me of these last days.” 

Beneath his stern exterior that great man was the 
kindest of men. Doomed irrevocably by the affection of 
the heart, whose progress he himself followed and noted, 
he talked about it with marvellous sang-froid, continued 
his lectures when he could hardly breathe, ausculted pa- 
tients who were less ill than he. TTiere was but one w'eak 
side to that boundless mind, and it was one that betrayed 
the peasant origin of the native of Touraine: his respect 
for titles, for the nobilit}'. And the remembrance of the 
little towers of Castelet and the venerable name of Ar- 
mandy were not without their influence on his readiness 
to accept Jean as his niece’s husband. 

marriage was to take place at Castelet, in order to 
avoid discommoding the poor mother, who sent every 
week to her future daughter an affectionate letter, dictated 
to Divonne or to one of the little saints of Bethany. And 
it was a soothing delight to him to talk with Ir^ne about 
his family, to find Castelet on Place Vend6me, all his 
affections centered around his dear betrothed. 

But he was dismayed to feel so old, so weary, compared 
with her, to see her take a childish pleasure in things 
which no longer amused him, in the every-day joys of life, 
already discounted by him. For instance, the list that must 
be prepared of all that they would need to take to the 
distant consulate, furniture and coverings to be selected; 
and one evening he paused in the middle of it, with’ 
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hesitating pen, dismayed to find his mind returning to his 
installation on Rue d’Amsterdam, and by the thought that 
he must inevitably begin anew all the pleasures that were 
exhausted and forever ended for him by those five years 
with another woman, in a burlesque of marriage and 
domesticity. 


CHAPrSR XIV 


IJ|3ES, my dear fellow, he died last night in Rosa's arms, 
have just taken him to the taxidermists.” 

Dc Potter, the musician, whom Jean met coming out of 
a shop on Rue du Bac, clung to him with an effusiveness 
hardly compatible with his features, the stern and impassive 
features of a man of business, and described to him the 
marU^dom of poor Bichito, slain by the Parisian winter, 
shrivelled with cold, despite the wads of cotton-wool, the 
saucer of spirits of wine that had been kept lighted for two 
months under his little nest, as for children born before 
their time. Nothing could keep him from shivering; and 
the pre\’ious night, while they were all about him, one last 
shudder shook him from head to tail, and he died like a 


good Christian, thanks to the quantities of holy water 
which ^'Iamma Pilar poured on his scaly skin, where life 
vanished in changing hues, in prismatic displays, saying, 
with uplifted eyes: "God forgive him! ’ 

“I laugh about it, but my heart is heavy all the same; 
especially when I think of the grief of my Rosa, 
whom I left in tears. Luckily, Fanny was with her.” 


"Fanny?” 

"Yes, we hadn’t seen her for ages. She arrn'cd this 
morning just in the midst of the drama, and the dear gir 
remained to comfort her friend.” Heedless of the effect 
produced by his words, he added: “So it’s all over between 
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you? You aren’t togctlier now? Do you remember our 
conversation on the lake at Enghien? At all events, you 
profit by the lessons you receive.” And a touch of envy 
could be detected in his approbation. 

Gaussin knit his brow, feeling genuinely disgusted at 
the thought that Fanny had returned to Rosario; but he 
was angry with himself for such weakness, for, after all, he 
no longer had any sort of authority over her life or responsi- 
bility for it. 

De Potter stopped in front of a house on Rue de 
Beaune, a very old street of the aristocratic Paris of an 
earlier day, into which they had turned. There it was that 
he lived, or was supposed to live, for the purpose of 
propriet)' and for the world at large; for in fact he passed 
his time on Avenue de Villiers or at Enghien, and made 
only brief visits to the conjugal domicile, so that his wife 
' and child might not seem too entirely abandoned. 

Jean was walking on, his mouth already open to say 
adieu, but the other held his hand in his long, hard key- 
board crusher's hands, and, without a trace of embarrass- 
ment, like a man to whom his vice is no longer a matter 
for apology,— 

“Pray do me a favor. Come upstairs with me. I was to 
dine with my wife to-day, but I really cannot leave my 
poor Rosa all alone with her despair. You will sene as a 
pretext for my going out and avoid a tiresome explana- 
tion.” 

The musician’s study, a superb but cold bourgeois 
apartment on the second floor, smelt of the solitude of 
the room in which no work is done. Ever)'thing was too 
clean, without the slightest disorder, with none of the 
feverish activity which infects objects and furniture. Not 
a book, not a paper on the table, which was occupied in 
solitary majesty by a huge bronze inkstand, without ink, 
and polished as if for exhibition in a shop-window; nor 
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was there a sign of music on the old spinet-shaped piano, 
by which the early works were inspired. And a bust of 
white marble, the bust of a young woman with refined 
features and a sweet expression, pale in the fading light, 
made the fircless, draped fireplace even colder, and seemed 
to gaze sadl\' at the walls co\ered with beribboned golden 
N^ reaths, with medals, with commemorative frames, a glori- 
ous, pompous collection generously left to his wife by wav 
of compensation, and cared for by her as the decorations 
of the tomb of her happiness. 

They had hardly entered the study when the door 
opened again and Madame dc Potter appeared. 

"Is it you, Gustave?” 

She thought that he was alone, and stopped abruptly 
at sight of the strange face, with evident disquietude. Re- 
fined and pretty, fashionably but quietly dressed, she 
seemed to have more character than her bust, the sweet » 
expression of her face being replaced by a courageous and 
nervous determination. In society opinions were divided 
with regard to her. Some blamed her for enduring the ad- 
vertised contempt of her husband, that second establish- 
ment known of all tlie world; otliers, on the contrary, ad- 
mired her silent resignation. And she was generally con- 
sidered a placid creature, lox'ing her repose above ever)'- 
thing, finding sufficient compensation for her widowhood 
in the caresses of a lovely child and tlie satisfaction of 
bearing the name of a great man. 

But while the musician presented his companion and 
muttered some falsehood or other to escape the dinner at 
home, Jean could see by the change that passed over that 
youthful face, by the fixity of that glance which no longer 
saw nor listened, as if absorbed by mental suffering, that 
a terrible sorrow was buried alive beneath that worldly 
exterior. She seemed to accept the fable, which she did 
not believe, and simply said in a gentle tone,— 
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“Raymond will cx)’; I promised him that we would 
dine by his bed." 

“How is he?” ashed De Potter, distraught, impatient. 

“Better, but he still coughs. Aren’t you coming to see 
him?” 

He muttered something in his mustache, pretending 
to be looking around the room: “Not now — in a great 
hurry— appointment at the club at six o’clock.” What he 
was most anxious to avoid was being left alone with her. 

“Adieu, then,” said the young woman, suddenly sub- 
dued, her features resuming their serenity, like a placid 
pool disturbed to its lowest depths by a stone. She bowed 
and disappeared. 

“Let us be off!” 

And De Potter, free once more, left the room, followed 
by Gaussin, who watched him as he went downstairs in 
front of him, stiff and correct in his long tight-fitting 
frock-coat of English cut,— that ill-omened lover, who was 
so deeply affected when he carried his mistress’s chame- 
leon to be stuffed, and left his house without kissing his 
sick child. 

“All this, my dear fellow,” said the musician, as if in 
answer to his friend's thought, “is the fault of those who 
made me marry. A genuine favor to me and to that poor 
woman! What an insane idea to try to make a husband 
and father of me! I was Rosa’s lover; I remained so, and I 
shall remain so until one of us dies. Docs a man ever cut 
loose from a vice that seizes him just at the right moment 
and holds him fast? Take your own case, — are you sure 
that if Fanny had chosen ” 

He hailed an empty cab which was passing and added, 
as he stepped in, — 

“Apropos of Fanny, do you know the news? Flamant 
is pardoned; he has left Mazas. It was D^chelette’s peti- 
tion. Poor D^chelettel he did good even after his death.” 
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Gaussin stood still, with a mad longing to run, to over- 
take those wheels jolting rapidly down the dark street 
where the lamps were being lighted, and was astounded 
to find himself so deeply moved. “Flamant pardoned — 
left Mazas!” he repeated the words softly, seeing in them 
an explanation of Fanny’s silence for several days, of her 
lamentations abruptly broken off, hushed under the ca- 
resses of a comforter; for the poor devil’s first thought, 
when he was set free, must ha\'e been for her. 

He remembered the affectionate letters from the 
prison, his mistress’s obstinacy in defending him alone, 
when she held the others so cheap; and instead of con- 
gratulating himself upon a piece of good fortune which 
logically rclic\-ed him of all cause for anxieh*, of all re- 
morse, an indefinable heartache kept him awake and ex- 
cited most of the night, ^\^ly? He no longer loved her; 
but he thought of his letters, still in that woman’s hands, 
which she would read to the other, perhaps, and which— 
who knows? — she might some day, under an evil influence, 
make use of to disturb his repose, his happiness. 

Whether it ^^•as false or genuine, or whether, unknown 
to him, it concealed a fear of another sort, that anxiety 
about his letters led him to determine upon an imprudent 
step, the visit to Chaville which he had always obstinately 
refused to make. But to whom could he intrust so delicate 
and confidential a mission? One morning in Februaiy' he 
took the ten o’clock train, very calm in mind and heart, 
with no other fear than that of finding the house closed 
and the woman already \’anished with her felon. 

From the cui^e in the track, the sight of the open 
blinds and the curtains at the windows of the little house 
reassured him; and remembering his emotion when he 
watched the little light receding behind him in the dark- 
ness, he laughed at himself and the fickleness of his im- 
pressions. He was no longer the same man, and certainly 
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he should not find the same woman. And yet only two 
months had passed. The woods by which the train sped 
had taken on no new leaves, retained the same leprous 
blotches as on the day of the rupture and of her shrieking 
to the echoes. 

He alighted alone at the station in that cold, pene- 
trating fog, took the narrow country’ road, slippery with 
the hard snow, passed under the railroad bridge, and met 
no one before he reached the Pave des Gardes, where a 
man and boy appeared at the entrance to the path, fol- 
lowed by a railway porter pushing his truck laden with 
trunks. 

The child, all muffled up in a comforter, his cap pulled 
over his ears, restrained an exclamation as they passed him. 

“WTy, it's Josaph!” he said to himself, a little sur- 
prised and saddened by the child’s ingratitude; and as he 
turned to look behind him, he met the eyes of the man 
who was leading the boy by the hand. That clever, in- 
telligent face, blanched by confinement, those second- 
hand clothes purchased the day before, that light beard 
close to the chin, not having had time to grow since 
Mazas— Flamant, parbicu/ And Josaph was his son! 

It was a revelation in a flash of lightning. He saw and 
understood everything, from the letter in the casket 
wherein the handsome engraver commended to his mis- 
tress’s care a child of his in the provinces, down to the 
little fellow’s mysterious arrival and Hettema’s embar- 
rassed manner at any mention of the adoption, and Fan- 
ny’s significant glances at Olympe; for they were all in the 
plot to make him support the counterfeiter’s son. Oh, 
what a jolly simpleton he was, and how they must have 
laughed at him! He felt a shudder of disgust with all 
that shameful past, a longing to leave it far, far behind 
him; but certain things disturbed him, which he wished 
to have cleared up. The man and the child had gone, why 
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not she? And then his letters, he must have his letters, 
and leave nothing of his in that den of contamination and 
miser)'. 

“Madame! Here is monsieur!” 

“What monsieur?” artlessly inquired a voice from the 
bedroom. 

"It is I.” 

He heard a little shriek, a hurried movement, then, 
“Wait, I am getting up; I am coming.” 

Still in bed, after twelve o’clock! Jean shrewdly sus- 
pected the reason; and while he awaited her coming in the 
living-room, where the slightest objects were familiar to 
him, the whistle of a locomotive, the quivering bleat of a 
goat in a neighboring garden, the scattered dishes on the 
table carried him back to the mornings of other days, the 
hasty breakfast before he started for Paris.’ 

Fanny came in and ran impulsively toward him, then 
suddenly checked herself in face of his frigid manner; and 
they stood for a second, surprised, hesitating, as if two 
people should meet, after one of these shattered intimacies, 
on opposite sides of a broken bridge, where the banks are 
far apart, and with a vast expanse of turbulent, all-engulf- 
ing waves between. 

“Good-morning,” she said in a low voice, without mov- 
ing. 

It seemed to her that he had changed, grown pale. He 
was amazed to find her so youthful, simply a little heavier, 
not so tall as he remembered her, but bathed in that 
peculiar radiance, that brilliancy of the complexion and 
the eyes, that softness as of a well-kept lawn which fol- 
lowed nights given over to pleasure. So the woman, the 
memory of whom gnawed his heart with pity, had re- 
mained in the woods, in the ravine strewn with dead 
leaves! 
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“People rise late in the countr)',” he observed satiri- 
cally. 

She apologized for herself, talked about a sick head- 
ache, and, like him, used the impersonal forms of the verb, 
uncertain how to address him; then she said, in answer to 
the unspoken question conveyed by a glance at the re- 
mains of the breakfast, “It was the child; he breakfasted 
here this morning before going away.” 

“Going away? Where has he gone, pray?” 

He affected supreme indifference with his lips, but the 
gleam in his eyes betrayed him. 

“The father has reappeared,” said Fanny; “he came 
and took him away.” 

“On his discharge from Mazas, eh?” 

She was startled, but did not try to lie. 

“Well, yes. I promised to do it; I did it. How many 
times I longed to tell you, but I dared not; I was afraid 
that you would turn him out, poor little fellow.” And she 
added timidly. “You were so jealous!” 

He laughed aloud in disdain. He jealous, and of that 
convict! Nonsense! And feeling that his wrath was rising, 
he cut himself short, and told her hurriedly why he had 
come. His letters! Why had she not given them to 
Claire? That would have avoided an interview painful to 
them both. 

“True,” she said, still very gently, “but I will give them 
to you; they are in here.” 

He followed her into the bedroom, noticed the tum- 
bled bed, the clothes hastily thrown over both pillows, in- 
haled the odor of cigarette smoke mingled with the per- 
fumes of a woman’s toilet, which he recognized, as he did 
the little mother-of-pearl casket on the table. And as the 
same thought came to both their minds, she said, opening 
the box: “There aren’t very many of them; we shouldn’t 
run any risk by putting them in the fire.” 
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He said nothing, sorely perturbed, his mouth parched, 
hesitating to approach the rumpled bed, where she was 
turning over the letters for the last time, her head bent, 
the neck firm and white beneath the raised coils of her 
hair, and her figure, unconfined in the loose woollen gar- 
ment she wore, yielding and flexible and somewhat ampler 
than of yore. 

"There! Tliey are all there."' 

Having taken the package and thmst it absently into 
his pocket, for the current of his thoughts had changed, 
Jean rejoined, — 

"So he is taking his child away? Where are they 
going?" 

"To Morvan, in his province, to hide himself and 
work at his engraving, which he will send to Paris under a 
false name." 

"And you? Do you expect to remain here?" 

She turned her eyes away to avoid his glance, stammer- 
ing that it would be very dismal. So that she thought— 
perhaps she might go away soon — a short journey. 

"To Morvan, of course? To keep house for him!" 
Thereupon he gave free rein to his jealous rage: "Why 
don’t you say at once that you’re going to join your thief, 
that you’re going to live with him? You’ve wanted to do it 
long enough. Good! Go back to your kennel. Strumpet 
and counterfeiter go well together; I was very good to try 
and drag you out of that mire." 

She maintained her mute immobility, a gleam of tri- 
umph stealing between her lowered lashes. And the more 
fiercely he stung her with his savage, insulting irony, the 
prouder she seemed, and the quiver at the corners of her 
mouth became more marked. Now he was talking about 
his happiness, about virtuous, youthful love, the only true 
love. Ah! what a soft pillow to lie upon was a virtuous 
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woman’s heart! Tlien, suddenly lowering his voice, as if 
he were ashamed,— 

“I just met your Flamant; did he pass the night here?” 

“Yes, it was late and snowing. I made up a bed for him 
on the couch.” 

“You lie! he slept there; one has only to use his eyes!” 

"And what then?” she put her face close to his, her 
great gray eyes lighted with a lustful flame. "Did I know 
that you would come? And when I had lost you. what 
did I care for all the rest! I was alone, depressed, dis- 
gusted.” 

"And then the bouquet of the galleys! After living so 
long with an honest man! How you must have revelled in 
his society! Ah, you filthy creature! take this!” 

She saw the blow coming without a mo\’ement to avoid 
it, received it full in the face, then, with a dull roar of 
pain, of joy, of victor)', she leaped upon him and threw 
arms about him. 

"M’arni, in’ami, you love me still!” 

An express train rushing by with a great uproar aroused 
him with a start toward evening; and he lay for some mo- 
ments with his eyes open, unable to identify himself, alone 
in the depths of that great bed. Much snow had fallen 
during the afternoon. In a silence as profound as that of 
the desert, he could hear it melting, running down the walls 
and the windows, dripping in the gutters on the roof, and, 
now and then, sputtering on the coke fire on the hearth. 

^Vhere was he? What was he doing there? Gradually, 
in the light reflected from the little garden, the room ap- 
peared before him, all white, lighted from below, with 
Fanny’s great portrait hanging opposite him; and he re- 
called the circumstances of his downfall without the 
slightest astonishment. Immediately on entering that 
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room, standing by that bed, he had felt that he was recap- 
tured, lost; old associations drew him on like a yawning 
chasm, and he said to himself, “If I fall now, it will be 
irrevocably and forever.” It was done; and beneath the 
feeling of melancholy and disgust at his cowardice, there 
was a sort of relief in the thought that he would never 
again emerge from that mire, the pitiable satisfaction of 
the wounded man who, while the blood gushes from his 
wound, throws himself upon a dung-hill to die, and, 
weary of suffering, of struggling, all his veins being open, 
buries himself blissfully in the soft and fetid warmth. 

What remained for him to do now was ghastly but 
very simple. Could he return to Irene after such treachery, 
and run the risk of a household a la de Potter.^ Low as he 
had fallen, he had not yet reached that point. He would 
write to Bouchereau, the great physiologist who was the 
first to study and describe diseases of the will, and lay 
before him a horrible case, the story of his life from his 
first meeting with that woman, when she had laid her 
hand upon his arm, down to the day when, believing that 
he was saved, in the midst of 'his happiness, of his intoxi- 
cating bliss, she seized him again by the magic of the past, 
that horrible past in which love occupied so small a place, 
simply cowardly habit and the vice that had entered into 
his bones. 

The door opened. Fanny stole softly into the room in 
order not to waken him. Between his lowered eyelids he 
watched her, active and strong, rejuvenated, standing at 
the fire warming her feet, which were wet through with 
the snow in the garden, and from time to time turning to 
look at him with the little smile her face had worn in the 
morning during the quarrel. She took the package of 
Maryland, which was in its usual place, rolled a cigarette 
and was going out, but he called her back. 
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“Aren’t you asleep?” 

“No. Sit down here and let us talk." 

She sat on the edge of the bed, a little surprised by 
his gravity. “Fanny, we must go away.” 

She thought at 6 rst that he was joking, to test her. But 
the very precise details that he gave her soon undeceived 
her. There was a vacant post, that at Arica; he would ask 
for it. It was a matter of a fortnight, just time enough to 
get their trunks ready. 

“And your marriage?” 

“Not another word on that subject. What I have done 
is irreparable. I see plainly enough that that is all over; 
I cannot tear myself away from you.” 

“Poor bebef” she said, with melancholy gentleness, not 
unmixed with contempt. Then, after two or three puffs, — 

“Is this place you speak of very far away?” 

“Arica? very far, in Peru. Flamant won’t be able to 
join you there,” he added in a whisper. 

She sat thoughtful and mysterious in her cloud of to- 
bacco smoke. He still held her hand, patted her'bare arm, 
and, lulled by the dripping of the water all about the 
house, he closed his eyes and sank gently into the mire. 

CHAPreR XV 

B ERVOUS, quivering, with steam up, already under 
way in fancy like all those who are preparing for de- 
parture, Gaussin has been two days at Marseilles, where 
Fanny is to join him and sail with him. Everything is 
ready, the staterooms taken, two in the first cabin for 
the vice-consul at Arica travelling with his sister-in-law; and 
here he is pacing up and down the worn floor of his hotel 
chamber, in the two-fold feverish expectation of his mis- 
tress and the time for sailing. 
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He must needs walk and work off his excitement where 
he is, as he dares not go out. TTie street embarrasses him 
like a criminal, a deserter,— the bustling, swarming Mar- 
seilles street, where, at ever)^ corner, it seems to him that 
his father or old Bouchereau will appear, lay their hands 
on his shoulder, to recapture him and take him back. 

He keeps himself in seclusion and eats in his room, not 
even going down to the table d’hote, reads without fixing 
his eyes on the page, throws himself on his bed, diverting 
his vague siestas with the Shipwreck of La Perouse and 
the Death of Captain Cook, which adorn the wall, covered 
with fly-specks, and leans for hours at a time on the rotten 
wooden balcony, sheltered by a yellow shade as profusely 
patched as the sail of a fishing boat. 

His hotel, the “Hotel du Jeune Anacharsis,”— the 
name, which he chanced to see in Le Bottin, tempted 
him when he appointed a rendezvous with Fanny,— was 
an old inn, by no means luxurious, not even very clean, 
but looking on the harbor with an odor of the sea and of 
travel. Under his windows, parrots, cockatoos, canaries, 
with their sweet interminable chirping, the whole open- 
air display of a dealer in birds, whose cages, piled one upon 
another, salute the dawn with the murmurs of a virgin 
forest, overshadowed and drowned as the day advances by 
the noisy labors of the port, regulated by the great bell 
of Notre-Damc de la Garde. 

There is a confusion of oaths in all tongues, of the 
cries of boatmen and porters and dealers in shells, between 
the blows of the hammer in the refitting docks, the groan- 
ing of the cranes, the sonorous blows of the arms of the 
great levers on the pavement, ship’s bells, whistles, the 
rhythmic music of pumps and capstans, water pouring 
from holes, escaping steam, — all this uproar, increased 
two fold and repeated by the echoing surface of the sea 
near at hand, from which at inten’als arises the hoarse 
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Toar, the marine monster’s breath of a great transatlantic 
liner steaming out to sea. 

And the odors, too. evoke distant countries, whar\^es on 
which the sun beats down more fiercely than on this; tlie 
cargoes of sandal-wood and logwood being discharged, the 
lemons, oranges, pistachio nuts, figs, whose penetrating 
odor ascends in clouds of exotic dust in an atmosphere 
saturated with brackish water, burned herbs, and the 
greasy smoke of the Cookhouses. 

At nightfall these noises diminish, these dense sub- 
stances in the air fall to the ground and evaporate; and 
while Jean, reassured by the darkness, raises his shade and 
looks down upon the black sleeping harbor, beneath the 
interlacing network of masts and yards and bowsprits, 
when the silence is broken only by the splashing of an 
oar or the distant barking of a ship’s dog, out at sea, far 
out at sea, the revolving light of Planier casts a long red or 
white flame which rends the darkness, shows in the twin- 
kling of an eye the shadows of islands, forts and cliffs. And 
that luminous glance, guiding myriads of lives over the 
waves, likewise suggests travel, invites him and beckons to 
him, summons him in the voice of the wind, the long 
swell of the open sea, and the hoarse clamor of a steamboat 
always gasping and blowing somewhere in the roadstead. 

Twenty-four hours more to wait; Fanny is not to join 
him until Sunday. Those three days of waiting at the ren- 
dezvous he expected to pass with his family, to devote 
them to the loved ones whom he will not see again for 
several years, whom he will never see again, perhaps; but 
on the evening of his arrival at Castelet, when his father 
learned that the marriage was broken off and guessed the 
reason, a violent, terrible explanation had taken place. 

What manner of creatures are we, in God’s name, 
what are our tenderest affections, the affections nearest 
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our heart, that a fit of passion behveen two persons of the 
same flesh and blood should twist and tear out and carry 
away the natural sentiments, whose roots are so deep and 
strong, with the blind irresistible violence of one of those 
typhoons of the China seas which the bravest sailors do 
not dare to remember, but say, with pallid cheeks, “Let 
us not talk about that.’" 

He will never talk about it, but he will remember all 
his life that terrible scene on the terrace at Castelet where 
his happy childhood was passed, facing that placid, beauti- 
ful landscape, those pines, those myrtles, those cypresses, 
which stood quivering in serried ranks around the paternal 
curse. He will always have before his eyes that tall old 
man, with his trembling, convulsed features, striding to- 
ward him with that expression of hatred about his mouth, 
with that look of hatred in his eyes, uttering the words one 
does not forgive, driving him from the house and from 
the ranks of men of honor: “Begone! go with your harlot; 
you are dead to us!” And the little twins, crj'ing and drag- 
ging themselves on their knees to the door, imploring for- 
giveness for the big brother, and Divonne’s pale face, with- 
out a glance, without a farewell word, while, at the win- 
dow above, the invalid’s sweet, anxious face asked the 
explanation of all that noise, and why her Jean went away 
so hurriedly and without kissing her. 

The thought that he had not kissed his mother made 
him turn back half-way to Avignon; he left Cesaire with 
the carriage on the outskirts of the farm, took the cross- 
road, and entered Castelet by the vineyard like a thief. It 
was a dark night; his feet sank in the dead vines, and he 
actually ended by being unable to tell where he was, seek- 
ing his house in the darkness, already a stranger at home. 
The vague reflection of the rough-cast walls guided him 
at last; but the door was fastened, and there was no light 
in any window. Should he ring or call? He dared not. 
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through fear of his father. He walked around the house 
hvo or three times, hoping to make his way in through 
some insecurely fastened shutter. But Divonne s lantern 
had gone the rounds, as it did every evening; and after 
gazing long at his mother's chamber and bidding farewell 
with all his heart to the home of his childhood, which, too, 
repulsed him, he fled at last in despair, with a burden of 
remorse which gave him no rest. 

Ordinarily, when young men set out for a prolonged 
absence, on voyages subjected to the dangerous hazards of 
the sea and the wind, their relatives and friends prolong 
their leave-takings until the final embarkation; they pass 
the last day together, tliey inspect the boat and the travel- 
ler’s stateroom, in order to follow him the better on his 
journey. Several times each day Jean sees such affectionate 
escorts pass his hotel, sometimes numerous and noisy; but 
he is especially touched by a family party on the floor 
below him. An old man and an old woman, country people 
in comfortable circumstances, in broadcloth coat and yel- 
low Cambrai linen dress, have come to see their son off, 
to be with him until the sailing of the packet; and he can 
see tlicm, all three, leaning out of their window, idling ' 
away the hours of waiting, holding one another’s arms, the 
sailor in the middle, very close together. They do not 
speak; they embrace. 

As Jean watches them, he thinks what a happy depar- 
ture he might have had. His father, his little sisters, and, 
resting her soft trembling hand on his arm, she whose 
eager mind and adventurous soul all the white sails in the 
offing would irresistibly attract. Vain regretsl The crime is 
consummated; his destiny is on the rails; he has only to 
go away and to forget. 

How slow and cruel the hours of the last night seemed 
to him! He tossed and turned in his hard hotel bed, 
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watched for the daylight to appear on the windows, with 
the gradual shading from black to gray, followed by the 
whiteness of dawn, which the lighthouse still punctured 
with a red spark, soon extinguished by the rising sun. 

Not until then did he fall asleep; and he was abruptly 
au-akcned bv a flood of light streaming into his room, by 
the confused cries from the bird-dealer’s cages blending 
with the innumerable chimes of Sunday in Marseilles 
echoing over the empty whar\'cs, where all the engines are 
at rest and flags flying at the mastheads. Ten o’clock al- 
ready! and the express from Paris arrives at noon. He 
dresses in haste to go and meet his mistress; they will 
breakfast looking out upon the sea, then they will carry 
the luggage on board, and at five o’clock the signal for 
departure. 

A wonderfully lovely day, a deep blue sky with sea-gulls 
flying hither and thither like white specks, the sea of a 
still deeper, mineral blue, whereon sails, smoke, every- 
thing is visible, — everything glistens and dances; and, like 
the natural outpouring of those sunlit banks encompassed 
by the transparent atmosphere and water, harps arc play- 
ing beneath the hotel windows, an Italian air, divinely 
’sweet, but with a dragging movement of the fingers across 
the chords that excites the nerves painfully. It is more 
than music, it is a winged translation of the joyous humor 
of the South, the plentitude of life and love swollen even 
to tears. And the memory of Irene steals into the melody, 
quivering and weeping. How far away it is! What a fair, 
lost countr>% what never-ending regret for opportunities 

vanished beyond recall! 

Let us be off! 

On the threshold, as he is going out, Jean meets a 
waiter- “A letter for Monsieur le Consul. It arrived this 
morning, but Monsieur le Consul was so sound asleep! 
Travellers of distinction are rare at the Hotel du Jeune 
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Anacharsis, so the worthy Marseillais parade the title of 
their guest at every opportunit)'. Who can have written to 
him? No one knows his address except Fanny. And as he 
looks more closely at the envelope, he shudders, he under- 
stands. 

“No, I will not go! it is too great a piece of folly, to 
w'hich I do not feel equal. For such undertakings, my poor 
fellow, one must have youth, winch I no longer have, or 
a blind, mad passion, which neither of us has. Five years 
ago, in the happy days, at a sign from you, I would have 
followed you to the ends of the earth, for you cannot deny 
that I loved you passionately. I gave you all I had; and 
w^hen it was necessary to tear myself aw'ay from you I 
suffered as I never suffered for any man. But such a love 
exhausts one, you see. To feel that you w'ere so handsome, 
so young, to be always trembling because of having so 
many things to defend! Now I can do no more; you have 
made my life too hard, have made me suffer too much, and 
I am at the end of my strength. 

“Under these conditions the prospects of that long 
journey, of changing my whole life, terrifies me. Just think 
how fond I am of keeping still, and that I have never been 
farther than Saint-Germain! And then women grow old 
too quickly in the sun, and before you are thirty I shall be 
as yellow and wrinkled as Mamma Pilar; then is the time 
that you would be angry with me for your sacrifice, and 
poor Fanny would pay for everybody else’s sins. Do you 
know, there is a country in the East— I read about it in 
One of your numbers of Le Tour du Monde— where, when 
a woman deceives her husband, they fasten her alive to a 
cat and put them in the reeking skin of a beast just 
flayed, then toss the bag on the beach, howling and plung- 
ing about in the hot sun. The woman screeches, the cat 
scratches, while the skin dries up and contracts around 
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that horrible struggle behveen prisoners, until the last 
death-rattle, the last convulsive movement of the bag. That 
is the sort of torture that would be in store for us if we 
were together.” 


He paused a moment, crushed, stupefied. As far as he 
could see, the blue waves sparkled in the sun. Addio/ sang 
the harps, reinforced by a voice as ardent and passionate 
as they. Addio/ And the utter nothingness of his ship- 
wrecked, ruined life, all debris and tears, appeared before 
him, the field mown, the crops harvested beyond recall, 
and all for that woman who was slipping from his grasp! 

"I ought to have told you this sooner, but I dared not, 
seeing that you were' so worked up, so determined. Your 
excitement influenced me; and then my woman s vani^, 
my very natural pride in having won you back after the 
rupture. But, deep down in my heart, I felt that I was no 
longer equal to it, that something had broken and it was 
all over. What can you expect? after such parox 7 sms! imd 
do not imagine that it is on account of poor Flamant. tor 
him, as for you and everybody else, it is all over, my heart 
is dead; but there is that child, whom I cannot do without, 
and who leads me back to his father, poor man, who 
ruined himself for love of me, and came back to me trom 
Mazas as ardent and loving as at our first meeting. Jus 
fancy that when we met again, he passed the whole mg 
weeping on my shoulder; so you see there was no reason 

for you to lose your head about him. 

"As I have told you, my dear child, I have loved too 

much; I am worn out. At the pr«ent time, I ^ed to have 
some one love me, coddle me, admire me, and rock me to 
skTp. Flamant w.’n be at my feet and will "ever see any 
wrinkles or gray hairs; and if he marries me, as he intend 

to do. 1 shall be doing him a favor. Compare. Above ah 
things, no nonsense. 1 have taken precautions to prevent 
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your finding me. From the little railway caf6 where I am 
writing to you, I can see through the trees the house 
where we passed such happy and such painful moments, 
and the sign flapping against the door, awaiting new 
tenants. You are free; you will never hear of me again. 
Adieu! one kiss, the last, in your neck— m’ami.” 




4 . 


Manon tescaut 




INTRODUCTION 


NOTWITHSTANDING the experience of centuries, 

which has proved tliat woman is, without exception, in- 
capable of any true artistic or scientific work, female doctors 
and politicians are being forced upon us in the present 
day. 

Tire attempt is useless, since we have not yet produced 
the female artist or musician, notwithstanding all the des- 
perate efforts of the daughters of “concierges" and of all 
the marriageable young ladies in general who study the 
piano, and even composition, with a perseverance worthy 
of greater success; or who make a mess with oils or water- 
colors; who copy from plaster models or even from the 
nude; without being able to paint anything but fans, 
flowers, plates, or very indifferent portraits. 

Woman on earth has two parts to play, quite distinct 
rdles, but both of them charming,— Love and Maternity! 

Our admirable masters, the Greeks (who had wiser and 
clearer ideas of life than we may, at the present day, be- 
lieve), perfectly understood the hvo-fold mission of the 
companion of man. Those women who had to give them 
children were carefully selected: they were healthy and 
strong, were kept indoors, and entirely occupied by their 
sacred duty; in the holy and natural business of child-bear- 
ing, and bringing up their boys who were to become men, 
—Greeks,— and their girls who were to become mothers! 

Those who were destined for Love,— who were to 
make the hours of repose charming, seductive and tender, 
—lived free in an atmosphere of homage and gallantry. 
These were the grand ladies, whose business consisted in 
making themselves beautiful and delightful,— to ravish the 
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eyes, to captivate the souls, and to trouble the hearts of 
men. 

Nothing was demanded of them but to please; to em- 
ploy all their address and artifice to learn, and to practice, 
the subtle and mysterious arts of seductiveness and ca- 
ressing! 

So greatly was their beauty appreciated that a ship was 
sent to fetch Hippocrates because one of them was with 
child! 

Great men, artists, philosophers, generals, lived in the 
houses of these women, listened to their counsels, found 
in the intimacy with them that delicate grace which 
women possess, and sought iij their love something almost 
divine,— the sensuous and poetic "intoxication” which 
emanated from their lips and from their eyes. 

To woman, in fact, it has been given to dominate and 
enchant man merely by the form of her body, her smile 
and the power of her glance. Her irresistible domination 
escapes from her, surrounds us, and subdues us, without 
our being able to resist or to struggle against it, when she 
belongs to the great tempters of the race. 

Some of them predominate the history of the world, 
diffusing over their times a poetic and disquieting charm. 
But if we bow from afar to the vanished grace of those 
who have lived, if we are almost in love with them still 
after the lapse of ages, as Victor Cousin was with Madame 
de Longueville, how much more do those dreamed of and 
created by the poets move our passions! 

In past days those adorable beings, who so move us 
even at this distance, were named Cleopatra, Aspasia. 
Phiyme, Ninon de Lenclos, Nfarion Delorme, Madame de 

Pompadour, and so on. , r i c 

And when we think of the charming dead: of those or 

ancient history clothed in flowing robes,— of those of the 
middle ages "coiffde du grand hennin” whom Michelet 
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shows us, of those who made the courts of our kings so 
delightful; we are constrained to murmur the sweet sad 
ballade ^ of Villon: 

Dictes moy oii, n"en quel pays 
Est Flora, la belle Romaine; 

Archipiada, nc Thais, 

Que fut sa eousinc germaine; 

Echo, parlant, quand bruyt on maine 
Dessus riviere ou sus estan 
Qui beaulte ot trop plus qu’ hiimaine? 

Mais oil sont les neiges d’antan? 

Ou est la tres sage Helloi's, 

Pour qui fut chastri et puis moyne 
Pirre Esbaillart a Saint-Denis? 

Pour son amour ot cest essoyne. 

Semblablement, ou est le royne 
Qui commanda que Buridan 
Fust gecte, en ung sac, en Saine? 

Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan? 

La royne Blanche, comme lis, 

Qui chantoit a voix dc seraine; 

Berte au grant pic, Bietris, Allis; 

Haremburgis qui tint le Maine, 

Et lehanne, la bonne Lorraine, 

Qu' Englois brulerent a Rouan; 

Ou sont elles, Vierge souveraine? 

Mais ou sont les neiges d'antan? 


* 

* Ba//ade des Dames du Temps /adis. The English version, given 

«n „ P^gc, is by Dante Gabriel Rossetti, and is known as the 
Ballad of Dead Ladies/’ 
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ENVOI. 

Prince, n’enquerez de sepmaine 
Oil elles sont. ne de cest an, 

Que ce refrain ne voiis remaine; 

Mais ou sont les neiges d’antan. 

Translation: 

Tell me now in what hidden way is 
Lady Flora the lovely Roman? 

Wliere’s Hipparchia, and where is Thais, 
Neither of them the fairer woman? 

Where is Echo, beheld of no man. 

Only heard on river and mere— 

She whose beauty was more than human? 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 

Wliere's Heloise, the learned nun, 

For whose sake Abeilard, I ween, 

Lost manhood and put priesthood on? 

(From love he won such dule and teen!) 
And where, I pray you, is the Queen 
Who willed that Buridan should steer. 
Sewed in a sack’s mouth, down the Seine? 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 

White Queen Blanche, like a queen of lilies, 
With a voice like any mermaiden— 

Bertha Broadfoot, Beatrice, Alice, 

And Ermengarde, the lady of Maine — 

And that good Joan whom Englishmen 

At Rouen doomed and burned her there — 
Mother of God, where are they then? 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 
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Nay, never ask this week, fair lord. 

Where they are gone, nor yet this year. 

Save with thus much for an over word — 

But where are the snows of yester-year? 

But if the history of nations is embellished by some 
figures of women who scintillate like stars, the history of 
human thought, of artistic thought is illumined also by 
some feminine creations of writers, some designed by 
painters or modelled by sculptors. 

The body of the Venus of Milo, the head of the Jo- 
conda, the face of Manon Lescaut, haunt and move our 
souls, live ever in the hearts of men, and always trouble 
all artists, all poets, all those who desire and pursue a 
veiled and intangible form. 

Writers have left to us only three or four of these 
gracious types who appear known to us, who live in our 
memories, and almost as realities. 

The first is Dido, the woman who loves in the maturity 
of her age with all the ardor of her blood, all the violence 
of her desires, all the fever of her caresses. She is sensual, 
ppionatc, enthusiastic, with a mouth on which tremble 
kissK, which bite sometimes, with arms always open to 
embrace,— bold eyes which demand the contact, the flame 
of which is immodest. 

There is Juliet, the young girl in whose bosom love 

awakens,— love already burning, chaste still,— which 
bruises and kills! 

There is Virginia, more candid, more naive, divinely 
pure, in the green island yonder. She dreams, she weeps, 

she never evokes any sensual desire,— She is the virgin and 
martyr of poetic love. 

Manon Lescaut. More truly feminine 
man all the others, frankly roiie'e; perfidious, loving; dis- 
tracting, spiritueWe, formidable and charming. 
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In this figure, so full of seductiveness and instinctive 
perfidy, the writer seems to have embodied all that is most 
pleasing, the most tempting, and the most infamous, of 
the creature woman! Manon is completely, entirely 
woman, as she always has been; as she is and as she will 
always be! 

Nor do wc find in her the Eve of “Paradise Lost,” the 
eternal, cunning naive temptress who never distinguishes 
good from ill, and draws away by the mere power of her 
mouth and her eyes the men weak and strong,— the “eter- 
nal man!” 

Adam, according to the Scripture, ate the apple which 
his companion first presented to him. Dcs Grieux, as soon 
as he met this irresistible girl, became, without knowing it, 
without understanding why, by the simple contagion of a 
feminine soul, by the mere contact with the depraved 
nature of Manon, a cheat, a blackguard, the almost con- 
scienceless partner of a charming, conscienceless gredine. 

Did he know what he was doing? No. The caress of 
this woman had affected his eyes, and engulfed his soul. 
He knew it so little, he proceeded with so much sincerity, 
that we ourselves do not feel the candid infamy of his ac- 
tions,— we, like him, submit to the fascinating graces of 
Manon, — wc love her as he did, we shall be deceived per- 
haps like him! 

We understand it, — we are not more indignant than 
with another— we almost absolve the man,— we pardon 
him, because of her, because w'e, too, feel w’eak in the pres- 
ence of tliis ravishing form, before this unique evocation 
of the creature of Love. 

It is strange to see the complete indulgence extended 
by the reader in face of the disgraceful conduct of the 
Chevalier Des Grieux, and his perfidious mistress. 

No artistic creation has ever appealed more strongly to 
men’s senses than this exquisite jade, whose subtle and 
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malign charm seems to emanate from her like an indefin- 
able perfume through all the pages of this extraordinary 
book, —from each phrase, from each word that she utters! 

And nevertheless this wretch is sincere; sincere in her 

in her infamy. Des Grieux points 
this out himself in some lines which show us more of the 
woman than most of the great “romances” having oreten- 
sions to psychoIog)^ Never had a girl less fondness for 
money, but she could not rest a moment in the fear of 
wanting it. She would never have wanted to touch a sou 
it she could have amused herself without expending it. 
She did not even inform herself what was ^he extent of 
her w^lth. But it was such a necessity for her to occupy 
herself in pleasure that she had not the smallest fund to 
draw upon except her honor and her inclinations! 

How many women are reflected down to the very 
bottom of their hearts by these short sentences! 

But her brother, who calculates and schemes has 
found out a financier whom lie puts in relation with his 
sister. She gladly accepts the fortune which thus falls to 
her, and writes to Des Grieux in all sincerity, with all the 
ingenuous infamy” of her soul: “I work to make ‘mon 
Chevalier rich and happy.” It is animal love,- animal in 
Its low instincts devoid of all delicacy, or rather of all mod- 

1- » nevertheless, she loves her 

'chevalier but in what a strange conscienceless fasbioni 
AS she finds luxury, wealth, and all worldy good in the 
house and in the tenderness of another, slie fears that Des 
Cneux IS bored, and she sends him a young girl to amuse 
nm;-a “filette de ba.ser, facile;” and then%he is 3 
suipnsed ftat he does not want this girl;-she lias^ever 
understood the deep love of the man! “It was in all sin- 
cerity, she says, “that I hoped the girl would serve to 

raro?s - 
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And when the Chevalier, desperate now, follows the 
cart which bears away his mistress, she is quite unable to 
understand the unseen power that binds this miserable 
man to her; to her who found it so easy to abandon him in 
his hours of poverty, — she to whom money and love were 
in r^lity one and the same thing. 

It is by these subtle yet profoundly human traits that 
the Abb6 Prevost has made of Manon Lescaut an inimi- 
table creation. This changeful girl, complex, variable, sin- 
cere, odious, and adorable, full of inexplicable sensations, 
incomprehensible sentiments, of whimsical calculation 
and of criminal frankness, is she not admirably true to 
nature? How she differs from tlie models of vice or virtue 
presented to us, without complications, by sentimental 
romancists who imagine invariable types without under- 
standing what a many-sided being “man” is! 

But if we would know the moral, let us again look at 
this Manon with our eyes, as if we had actually met her, 
and loved her. We perceive the clear cunning look which 
seems always smiling and promising, which causes to pass 
before us plain and troublous images: we know the lively, 
false mouth; the small teeth within the tempting lips; the 
fine well-penciled brows; the vivacious and coaxing move- 
ments of the head; the charming motion of the figure; and 
the fresh fragrance of the youthful body beneath the toilet 

redolent of perfume! 

No woman has ever been evoked so clearly, so com- 
pletely as she: no woman has ever been so womanly— nor 
ever has contained the quintessence of her sex as this fa- 
mous person so sweet, — and so perfidious. 

And to speak of schools of literature, is it not curious 
and instructive to notice how this book has survived, and 
will continue to live, by the mere force of the sincerity and 
the startling truthfulness to nature of the characters it de- 
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\Vhat a number of other romances of the same epoch 
have disappeared! All that the ingenious writers invented 
to amuse their contemporaries have been consigned to ob- 
liWon. We scarcely know the titles of the most celebrated, 
and we cannot recall their subjects. Only this realistic 
novel, so true that it undoubtedly indicates to us the con- 
dition of some natures at this very time amongst the 
French; so ingenuous that one does not trouble onesell 
concerning the duplicity of the actions described; this 
book alone remains as a masterpiece, one of those works 
which form part of the history of a people! 

Is there not in this a startling warning, more powerful 
than all theories and arguments, for those who have 
chosen the strange profession of writing “on white paper” 
the adventures they invent! 


Guy de Maupassant. 



NOTES BY THE AUTHOR 


ALTHOUGH I might have included in my “Memoirs” 
the adventures of the Chevalier Des Grieux, it seemed to 
me that there being no direct connection between them, 
the reader would find greater satisfaction in seeing them 
separately. A story of such a length would have too long in- 
terrupted the thread of my own narrative. Far as I am 
from assuming the character of an exact writer, I am not 
ignorant of the axiom that a narrative should be free from 
all that may render it heavy and irksome, as Horace says: 

“Ut jam nunc dicat, jam nunc debentia dici, 

Pleraque differat, et prassens in tempus omittat.” 

But there is no necessit)' to go to so grave an authority 
to prove such a simple truth, for good sense is the main- 
spring of this rule. 

If the public have found something interesting and 
agreeable in the history of my life, I venture to promise 
that they will be not less satisfied with this addition to it. 
Readers will see in the conduct of M. Dcs Grieux a terri- 
ble example of the strength of the passions. I have de- 
picted a blind young man who refuses to be happy, who 
precipitates himself voluntarily into dire misfortune; who 
with all his meritorious qualities, chooses an obscure and 
vagabond existence to all the advantages which fortune 
and nature can give; who sees evils without wishing to 
avoid them; who suffers for them, but also is over- 
whelmed by them without taking advantage of the reme- 
dies which are continually offered to him; who could at 
any moment put an end to his troubles. In fine, a contra- 
dictory character; a mixture of virtue and vice; a continual 
contrast of good sentiments with evil actions. Such is the 
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groundwork of my picture. People possessed of good sense 
will not regard a work of this kind as useless. Beyond the 
pleasure of an agreeable book, tlie reader will find few in- 
cidents which will not sene to instruct him, and in my 
opinion it is to render the public a semce to amuse and 
instmet them at the same time. 

One cannot reflect upon the precepts of morality with- 
out being astonished by seeing them at once so highly 
estimated and neglected, and one inquires the reason of 
this eaprieiousness of the human mind, which enjoys tlie 
good and noble ideas from which, in its practice, it is 
so far removed. If people of a certain order of mind and 
breeding wish to find out the most common subjects of 
their conversation, or even of their solitary reveries, it will 
be easy to remark that they turn almost always upon some 
moral consideraHons. Tlie most pleasant minutes of their 
lives are those which are passed either alone or with a 
friend, in considering “with open hearts” the charms of 
virtue, the sweetness of friendship, the means to anivc at 
happiness, the weaknesses of our nature which keep us at 
a distance from it, and the remedies which will prevent 
their growth. Horace and Boileau notice this interchange 
of thought as one of the most beautiful traits of which 
they compose the image of a happy life. How then does it 
happen that one falls so easily from one’s high aspirations, 
and that we find ourselves so quickly on the common level 
of humanity? I arri mistaken if the reason which I shall 
adduce does not explain this contradiction of our ideas by 
our practice,— it is this; precepts of morality being only 
vague and general principles, it is very difficult to make 
particular application of them to the details of manners 
and actions. 

Let us take an example. The well-bom friends feel that 
gentleness and human conduct are estimable virtues, and 
they are led to practice them; but at the moment when 
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about to exercise them they remain suspended. Is it really 
the fitting occasion? Are they quite certain how far they 
ought to go? Are they not mistaken in the object of tlieir 
philanthropy? A hundred .difficulties arise. Thev fear to 
be duped \\hen wishing to be charitable and liberal; to 
seem only when \\ishing to be tender-hearted and 
sympathetic,— in a word, of e.xceeding or not fulfilling the 
duties which are wrapped up too obscurely in the general 
notions of charit)’ and kindness. In this uncertainty it is 
only experience or example which can reasonably deter- 
mine the bent of the heart. Now experience is not in ever)' 
one’s power to give, — it depends upon the circumstances 
in which an individual is placed. \\'’e must then fall back 
upon example to regulate our acts in the exercise of \ irtue. 

It is precisely to this class of readers that works of the 
kind we now present arc most useful,— such at least as are 
written bv persons of honor and good sense. Each fact 
which one recalls is a ray of light, instruction ^vhich sup- 
plies the deficiency in experience. Each adventure is a 
model on which a person can form himself, — it only wants 
to be adapted to the circumstances in \\’hich one may be 
placed. The whole work is a moral treatise reduced agree- 
ably to practice. 

A severe reader will perhaps be offended to perceive 
that I have taken up the pen again at my age to write the 
adventures of Fortune and of Love; but if the reflections 
I have uttered be sound, they will justify me; if false, my 
rrror will be my excuse. 


,« 


Manon t-escaut 


CHAPreR I 

"Why did he love her? Curious fool, be still/ 

Is human love the fruit of human will?’* byron. 


^3UST about six months before my departure for Spain, 
J I first met the Chevalier des Grieux. Though I rarely 
quitted my retreat, still the interest I felt in my child’s wel- 
fare induced me occasionally to undertake short journeys, 

which, however, I took good care to abridge as much as 
possible. 

I was one day returning from Rouen, where I had 
been, at her request, to attend a cause then pending before 
the Parliament of Normandy, respecting an inheritance 
to which I had claims derived from my maternal grand- 
father. Having taken the road by Evreux, where I slept 
the first night, I on the following day, about dinner- 
time, reached Passy, a distance of five or six leagues. I was 
amazed, on entering this quiet town, to see all the inhab- 
itants in commotion. They were pouring from their houses 
m crowds towards the gate of a small inn, immediately 
before which two covered vans were drawn up. Tlieir 
horses still in harness, and reeking from fatigue and heat 
showed that the cortege had only just arrived. I stopped 
tor a moment to learn the cause of the tumult, but could 
gam little information from the curious mob as they 
rushed by, heedless of my inquiries, and hastening impa^- 
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tiently towards the inn in the utmost confusion. At length 
an archer of the civic guards wearing his bandolier, and 
carrying a carbine on his shoulder, appeared at the gate; 
so, beckoning him towards me, I begged to know the cause 
of the uproar. Nothing, sir, said he, but a dozen of the frail 
sisterhood, that I and my comrades are conducting to 
Havre-de-Grace, whence we are to ship them for America. 
There are one or two of them pretty enough; and it is that, 
apparently, which attracts the curiosity of these good 
people. 

I should have passed on, satisfied with this explanation, 
if my attention had not been arrested by the cries of an 
old woman, wlio was coming out of the inn with her hands 
clasped, and exclaiming: A downright barbarit}'!— A scene 
to excite horror and compassion! What may this mean? 
I inquired. Oh! sir; go into the house yourself, said the 
woman, and see if it is not a sight to rend your heart! 
Curiosity made me dismount; and leaving my horse to the 
care of the ostler, I made my way with some difficulty 
through the crowd, and did indeed behold a scene suffi- 
ciently touching. 

Among the twelve girls, who were chained together by 
the waist in two rows, there was one, whose whole air and 
figure seemed so ill-suited to her present condition, that 
under other circumstances I should not have hesitated to 
pronounce her a person of high birth. Her excessive grief, 
and even the wretchedness of her attire, detracted so little 
from her surpassing beaut)', that at first sight of her I was 
inspired with a mingled feeling of respect and pity. She 
tried, as well as the chain would permit her, to turn herself 
away, and hide her face from the rude gaze of the specta- 
tors. There was something so unaffected in the effort she 
made to escape observation, that it could have but sprung 
from natural and innate modesty alone. 

As the six men who escorted the unhappy train were 
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together in the room, I took the chief one aside, and asked 
for information respecting this beautiful girl. All that he 
could supply was of the most vague kind. We brought her, 
he said, from the Hospital, by order of the lieutenant- 
general of police. There is no reason to suppose that she 
was shut up there for good conduct. I have questioned 
her often upon the road; but she persists in refusing even 
to answer me. Yet, although I received no orders to make 
any distinction between her and the others, I cannot help 
treating her differently, for she seems to me somewhat 
superior to her companions. Yonder is a young man, con- 
tinued the archer, who can tell you, better than I can, the 
cause of her misfortunes. He has followed her from Paris, 
and has scarcely dried his tears for a single moment. He 
must be either Jier brother or her lover. 

I I turned towards the corner of the room, where this 

f young man was seated. He seemed buried in a profound 
‘ reverie. Never did I behold a more affecting picture of 

r grief. He was plainly dressed; but one may discover at the 

first glance a man of birth and education. As I approached 
t him he rose, and there was so refined and noble an ex- 
pression in his eyes, in his whole countenance, in his every 
movement, that I felt an involuntary impulse to render 
him any service in my power. I am unwilling to intrude 
upon your sorrows, said I, taking a seat beside him, but 
you will, perhaps, gratify the desire I feel to learn some- 
thing about that beautiful girl, who seems little formed by 
nature for the miserable condition in which she is placed. 

He answered me candidly, that he could not commu- 
^ mcate her history without making himself known, and 
that he had urgent reasons for prescr\’ing his own incog- 
nito. I may, however, tell you thus much, for it is no 
longer a secret to these wretches, he continued, pointing to 
the guards,— that I adore her with a passion so ardent and 
absorbing as to render me the most unhappy of human 
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beings. I tried every means at Paris to effect lier liberty. 
Petitions, artifice, force— all failed. Go where she may, I 
ha\e resolved to follow her,— to the extremity of the 
world. I shall embark with her and cross to America. 

But think of the brutal inhumanity of these cowardly 
ruffians, he added, speaking of the guards; they will not 
allow me to approach her! I had planned an open attack 
upon them some leagues from Paris, having secured, as I 
thought, the aid of four men, who for a considerable sum 
hired me their services. The traitors, however, left me to 
execute my scheme single-handed, and decamped with my 
money. The impossibilih' of success made me of course 
abandon the attempt. I then implored of the guards per- 
mission to follow in their train, promising them a recom- 
pense. The love of money procured their consent; but as 
they required paj’ment e\-ery time I was allowed to speak 
to her, my purse was speedily emptied; and now that I am 
utterly penniless, they are barbarous enough to repulse me 
brutally, whcnc\cr I make the slightest attempt to ap- 
proach her. It is but a moment since, that venturing to do 
so, in spite of their threats, one of the fellows raised the 
butt-end of his musket. I am now driven by their exactions 
to dispose of the miserable horse that has brought me 
hither, and am preparing to continue the journey on foot. 

Although he seemed to recite this stor)' tranquilly 
enough, I observed the tears start to his eyes as he con- 
cluded. Tliis adventure struck me as being not less singu- 
lar than it was affecting. I do not press you, said I to him, 
to make me the confidant of your secrets; but if I can be 
of use to you in any way, I gladly tender you my services. 
Alas! replied he, I see not the slightest ray of hope. I must 
reconcile myself to my destiny in all its rigor. I shall go to 
America: there, at least, I may be free to live with her I 
love. I have written to a friend, who will send me money 
to IIa\Te-dc-Grace. My only difficulty is to get so far, and 
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to supply that poor creature, added he, as he cast a look 
of sorrow at his mistress, witli some few comforts upon the 
way. Weill said I to him, I shall relieve you from that 
difficult)'. Here is some monev, of which I entreat your 
acceptance: J am only sorry that I can be of no greater 
service to you. 

I gave him four louis-d’ors without being perceived by 
the guards; for I thought that if they knew he had this 
money, they might have raised the price of their con- 
cessions. It occurred to me, even to come to an under- 
standing with tliem, in order to secure for the young man 
the privilege of conversing with his mistress, during the 
rest of the journey to Havre, without hindrance. I beck- 
oned the chief to approach, and made the proposition to 
him. It seemed to abash the ruffian in spite of his habitual 

embarrassed tone, 

that we refuse to let him speak to the girl, but he wishes 
to be always near her, which puts us to inconveniences; 
and it is just that we should be paid for the trouble he 
occasions. Let us see! said I to him, what would suffice to 
prevent you from feeling the inconvenience? He had the 
audacity to demand two louis. I gave them to him on the 
spot. But have a care, said I to him, that we have no foul 
play: for I shall give the young man my address, in order 
that he may write to me on his arrival; and be assured that 
I am not without the power to punish you. It cost me alto- 
gether six louis-d'ors. 

The graceful manner and heartfelt gratitude with which 
the young unknown thanked me, confirmed my notion 
that he was of good birth, and merited my kindness. I 
addressed a few words to his mistress before I left the 
room. She replied to me with a modesty so gentle and so 
charming that I could not help making, as I went out a 
thousand reflections upon the incomprehensible character 
of women. 
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Returned to my retreat, I remained in ignorance of 
the result of this adventure; and ere two years had passed, 
it was completely blotted from my recollection, when 
chance brought me an opportunity of learning all the cir- 
cumstances from beginning to end. 

I arrived at Calais, from London, with my pupil, the 

Marquis of . We lodged, if I remember rightly, 

at the Golden Lion, where, for some reason, w6 were 
obliged to spend the following day and night. Walking 
along the streets in tlie afternoon, I fancied I saw the 
same young man whom I had formerly met at Passy. He 
was miserably dressed, and much paler than when I first 
saw him. He carried on his arm an old portmanteau, hav- 
ing only just arrived in the town. Howc\-er, there was an 
expression in his countenance too amiable not to be easily 
recognized, and which immediately brought his features 
to my recollection. Observe that young man, said I to the 
Marquis; we must accost him. 

His joy was beyond expression when in his turn, he 
recognized me. Ah, sir! he cried, kissing my hand, I have 
then once again an opportunity of testifying my eternal 
gratitude to vou! I inquired of him whence he came. He 
replied that he had just arrived, by sea, from Havre, 
where he had lately landed from America. You do not 
seem to be too well off for money, said I to him; go on to 
the Golden Lion, where I am lodging; I will join you in 
a moment. 

I returned, in fact, full of impatience to learn the de- 
tails of his misfortunes, and the circumstances of his 
voyage to America. I gave him a thousand welcomes, and 
ordered that they should supply him with every thing he 
wanted. He did not wait to be solicited for the history of 
his life. Sir, said he to me, your conduct is so generous, 
that I should consider it base ingratitude to maintain any 
reserve towards you. You shall learn not only my misfor- 
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tunes and sufferings, but my faults and most culpable 
weaknesses. I am sure that, even while you blame me, you 
will not refuse me your sympathy. 

I should here inform the reader tliat I wrote down the 
story almost immediately after hearing it; and he may» 
therefore, be assured of the correctness and fidelity of the 
narrative. I use the word fidelity with reference to the sub- 
stance of reflections and sentiments, which the young man 
conveyed in the most graceful language. Here, then, is his 
story, which in its progress I shall not encumber with a 
single observation that was not his own. 


chapter 11 

'7 loved Ophelia! forty thousand brothers 
CouM not, with aJJ their guantity of love. 

Make up my sum.” Shakespeare. 

J WAS seventeen years old, and was finishing my studies 

at Amiens, whither my parents, who belonged to one of 

the first families in Picardy, had sent me. I led a life so 

studious and well regulated, that my masters pointed to 

me as a model of conduct for the other scholars. Not that 

I made any extraordinary efforts to acquire this reputation, 

but my disposition was naturally tractable and tranquil; 

my inclinations led me to apply to study; and even the 

natural dislike I felt for vice was placed to my credit as 

Pi'oof of virtue. The successful progress of my 

studies, my birth, and some external advantages of person, 

made me a general favorite \vith the inhabitants of the 
town, 

I completed my public exercises with such general ap- 
probation, that the bishop of the diocese, who was present 
proposed to me to enter the Church, where I could not 
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fail, he said, to acquire more distinction than in the order 
of Malta, for which my parents had destined me. I was 
already decorated with the cross, and called the Chevalier 
des Gireux. llie vacation having arrived, I was preparing 
to return to my father, who had promised to send me soon 
to the Academy. 

My only regret on quitting Amiens arose from parting 
with a friend, some )ears older than myself, to whom I 
had always been tenderly attached. We had been brought 
up together; but from the straitened circumstances of his 
family, he was intended to take orders, and was to remain 
after me at Amiens to complete the requisite studies for 
his sacred calling. Me had a thousand good qualities. You 
will recognize in him the vcr\' best during the course of 
my histoiys and above all, a zeal and fer\-or of friendship 
which surpass the most illustrious examples of antiquity. 
If I had at that time follo\\ed his advice, I should have 
always continued a discreet and happy man. If I had even 
taken counsel from his reproaches, wlicn on the brink of 
that gulf into which my passions afterwards plunged me, I 
should have been spared the melancholy wreck of both 
fortune and reputation. But he was doomed to sec his 
friendly admonitions disregarded; nay, even at times re- 
paid by contempt from an ungrateful wretch, who often 
dared to treat his fraternal conduct as offensive and 
officious. 

I had fixed the day for my departure from Amiens. 
Alas! that I had not fixed it one day sooner! I should then 
have carried to my father’s house my innocence un- 
tarnished. . 

The very evening before my expected departure, as 1 

was walking with my friend, whose name was Tiberge, we 
saw the Arras diligence arrive, and sauntered after it to 
the inn, at which these coaches stop. We had no other 
motive than curiosity. Some women alighted, and mime- 
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diately retired into the inn. One remained behind; she 
was ver)' young, and stood by herself in the court, while a 
man of advanced age, who appeared to have charge of her, 
was busy in getting her luggage from the vehicle. She 
struck me as being so extremely beautiful, that I, who had 
never before thought of the difference between the sexes, 
or looked on woman with the slightest attention— I, 
whose conduct had been hitherto the theme of universal 
admiration, felt myself, on the instant, deprived of my 
reason and self-control. I had been always excessively 
timid, and easily disconcerted; but, now, instead of meet- 
ing with any impediments from this weakness, I advanced 
without the slightest ^ese^^•e towards her, who had thus 
become, in a moment, the mistress of my heart. 

Although younger than myself, she received my civili- 
ties without embarrassment. I asked the cause of her 
journey to Amiens, and whether she had any acquaint- 
ances in the town. She ingenuously told me that she had 
been sent there by her parents, to commence her novitiate 
for taking the veil. Love had so quickened my perception, 
even in the short moment it had been enthroned, that I 
saw- in this announcement a death-blow to my hopes. I 
spoke to her in a way that made her at once understand 
W'hat was passing in my mind; for she had more experience 
than myself. It was against her consent that she was con- 
signed to a convent, doubtless to repress that inclination 
for pleasure which had already become too manifest, and 
which caused, in the sequel, all her misfortunes and mine. 
I combatted the cruel intention of her parents with all tlie 
arguments that niy new-born passion and school-boy elo- 
quence could suggest. She affected neither austerit)' nor 
reserve. She told me, after a moment’s silence, that she 
foresaw, too clearly, what her unhappy fate must be; but 
that it was, apparently, the will of Heaven, since there 
were no means left her to avert it. The sweetness of her 
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look, the air of sorrow with which she pronounced these 
words, or rather perhaps the controlling destiny which led 
me on to ruin, allowed me not an instant to weigh my 
answer. I assured her that if she would place reliance on 
my honor and on the tender interest with which she had 
already inspired me, I would sacrifice my life to deliver 
her from the tyranny of her parents, and to render her 
happy. I have since been a thousand times astonished, in 
reflecting upon it, to think how I could have expressed 
myself with so much boldness and facility; but Love could 
never have become a divinity, if he had not often worked 
miracles. 

I made many other pressing and tender speeches; and 
my unknown fair one was perfectly aw'are that mine w^as 
not the age for deceit. She confessed to me that if I could 
see but a reasonable hope of being able to effect her 
enfranchisement, she should deem herself indebted for 
my kindness in more than life itself could pay. I repeated 
that I was ready to attempt anything in her behalf; but, 
not having sufficient experience at once to imagine any 
reasonable plan of serving her, I did not go beyond this 
general assurance, from which indeed little good could 
arise either to her or to myself. Her old guardian having 
by this time joined us, my hopes would have been blighted, 
but that she had tact enough to make amends for my 
stupidity. I was surprised, on his approaching us, to hear 
her call me her cousin, and say, without being in the 
slightest degree disconcerted, that as she had been so 
fortunate as to fall in with me at Amiens, she would not 
go into the convent until the next morning, in order to 
have the pleasure of meeting me at supper. Innocent as 
I was, I at once comprehended the meaning of this ruse; 
and proposed that she should lodge for the night at the 
house of an innkeeper, who, after being many years my 
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father’s coachman, had lately established himself at 
Amiens, and who was sincerely attached to me. 

I conducted her there myself, at which the old Argus 
appeared to grumble a little; and my friend Tiberge, who 
was puzzled by the whole scene, followed, without utter- 
ing a word. He had not heard our conversation, ha\ing 
walked up and down the court, while I ^\•as talking of love 
to my angelic mistress. As I had some doubts of his dis- 
cretion, I got rid of him, b)* begging that he would execute 
a commission for me. I had thus the happiness, on arriving 
at the inn, of entertaining alone the sovereign of my heart. 

I soon learned that I was less a child than I had before 
imagined. My heart expanded to a thousand sentiments of 
pleasure, of which I had not before the remotest idea. A de- 
licious consciousness of cnjo\mient diffused itself through 
my whole mind and soul. I sunk into a kind of ecstasy, 
which deprived me for a time of the power of utterance, 
and which found vent only in a flood of tears. 

Manon Lescaut (this she told me was her name), 
seemed gratified by the visible effect of her own charms. 
She appeared to me not less excited than myself. She 
acknowledged that she was greatly pleased with me, and 
that she should be enchanted to owe to me her freedom 
and future happiness. She would insist on hearing who I 
was, and the knowledge only augmented her affection; 
for, being herself of humble birth, she was flattered by 
securing for her lover a man of family. 

After many reflections, we could discover no other re- 
source than in flight. To effect this it would be requisite to 
cheat the vigilance of Manon’s guardian, who required 
management, although he was but a servant. We deter- 
mined, therefore, that, during the night, I should procure 
a post-chaise, and return with it at break of day to tiae inn, 
before he was awake; that we should steal away quietly, 
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and go straight to Paris, where wc might be married on 
our arrival. I had about fifty crowns in my pocket, the 
fruit of my little savings at school; and she had about 
twice as much. We imagined, like inexperienced children, 
that sucli a sum could never be exhausted, and we counted, 
with equal confidence, upon the success of our other 
schemes. 

After having supped, with certainly more satisfaction 
tlian I had ever before experienced, I retired to prepare for 
our project. All my arrangements were the more easy, be- 
cause, for the purpose of returning, on the morrow, to my 
father’s, my luggage had been already packed. I had, 
therefore, no difficulty in removing my trunk, and having 
a chaise prepared for five o’clock in the morning, at which 
hour the gates of the town would be opened; but I en- 
countered an obstacle which I was little prepared for, and 
which nearly upset all my plans. 

Tibergc, although only three years older than myself, 
was a )’Oiith of unusually strong mind, and of the best 
regulated conduct. He loved me with singular affection. 
The sight of so lovely a girl as Manon, my ill-disguised im- 
patience to conduct her to the inn, and the anxiety I be- 
trayed to get rid of him, had excited in his mind some 
suspicions of my passion. He had not ventured to return 
to tlie inn where he had left me, for fear of my being 
annoyed at his doing so; but went to wait for me at my 
lodgings, where, although it was ten o clock at night, I 
found him on my arrival. His presence annoyed me, and 
he soon perceived the restraint which it imposed. I am 
certain, he said to me, without any disguise, that you have 
some plan in contemplation which you will not confide to 
me; I see it by your manner. 1 answered him rather ab- 
ruptly, that I was not bound to render him an account of 
all my movements. Certainly not! he replied; but you 
have always, hitherto, treated me as a friend, and that 
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appellation implies a certain degree of confidence and 
candor. He pressed me so much and so earnestly to dis- 
cover my secret, that, having never up to that moment 
felt the slightest rescr^’e towards him, I confided to him 
now the whole history of my passion. He heard it with an 
appearance of disapprobation, which made me tremble; 
and I immediately repented of my indiscretion, in telling 
him of my intended elopement. lie told me he was too 
sincerely my friend not to oppose every obstacle in liis 
power to such a scheme; that he would first try all other 
means of turning me from such a purpose, but that if I 
refused to renounce so fatal a resolution, he assuredly 
would inform some persons of my intention, who would 
be able to defeat it. He held forth upon the subject for a 
full quarter of an hour, in the most serious tone, and 
ended by again threatening to inform against me, if I did 
not pledge him my word that I would return to the paths 
of discretion and reason. 

I was in despair at having so awkwardly betrayed my- 
self. However, Love having wonderfully sharpened my in- 
tellect during the last two or three hours, I recollected 
that I had not yet told him of its being my intention to 
execute my project on the following morning, and I at 
once determined to deceive him by a little equivocation. 

Tiberge, said I to him, up to the present moment I 
thought you were my friend; and I wished to prove it by 
the test of confidence. It is true, I am in love; I have not 
deceived you: but with regard to my flight, that is a 
project not to be undertaken without deliberation. Call 
for me to-morrow at nine o'clock: you shall see my mis- 
tress, if it be possible, and then judge whether she is not 
wortliy of any risk or sacrifice on my part. He left me with 
a thousand protestations of friendship. 

I employed the night in preparing for the journey, and 
on repairing to the inn at early dawn, I found Manon 
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waiting my arrival. She was at her window, which looked 
upon tlie street, and perceiving my approach, she came 
down and opened the door herself. We took oiir departure 
silently, and without creating the least alarm. She merely 
brought away a small portion of her apparel, of which I 
took charge. The chaise was in readiness, and we were 
soon at a distance from the town. 

You will learn in the sequel what was the conduct of 
Tibergc, when he discovered that I had deceived him; that 
his zeal to serve me suffered no diminution; and you will 
obscr\’C to wliat lengths his devotion carried him. How 
ought I to grieve, when I reflect on the base ingratitude 
with which his aflrection was always repaid! 

We made such speed on our journey that before night 
we reached St. Denis. I rode alongside of the chaise, which 
gave us little opportunity for conversation, except while 
changing horses; but when we found ourselves so near 
Paris, and out of reach of danger, we allowed ourselves 
time for refreshment, not having tasted food since we 
quitted Amiens. Passionately in love as I felt with Manon, 
she knew how to convince me that she was equally so with 
me. So little did wc restrain our fondness, that wc had not 
even the patience to reserve our caresses till wc were alone. 
The postillions and innkeepers stared at us with wonder, 
and I remarked that they appeared surprised at such un- 
controllable love in children of our age. 

Our project of marriage N\'as forgotten at St. Denis; we 
defrauded the Church of her rights; and found ourselves 
united as man and wife without reflecting on the conse- 
quences. It is certain that with my easy and constant 
disposition, I should have been happy for my whole life, if 
Manon had remained faithful to me. Tlie more I saw of 
her, the more I discovered in her new perfections. Her 
mind, her heart, her gentleness and beauty, formed a chain 
at once so binding and so agreeable, that I could nave 
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found perfect happiness in its enduring influence. Terrible 
fatalit)'! tliat which has been tlie source of my despair, 
might, under a slight change of circumstances, have con- 
stituted my happiness. I find myself the most wretched of 
mankind, by the force of that \'ery constancy from which 
I might have fairly expected to derive the most serene of 
human blisses and the most perfect recompense of love. 

We took a furnished apartment at Paris, in the Rue 

> and, as it afterwards turned out, to mv sorrow, 

close to the house of M. dc B , the famous' Fcrmier- 

gcncral. Three v'ceks passed, during \\-hich I \^'as so ab- 
sorbed in my passion, that I never gave a thought to my 
family, nor dreamed of the distress which my father prob- 
ably felt at my absence. However, as there was yet nothing 
of profligacy about me, and as Manon conducted herself 
with tlie strictest propriety, the tranquil life we led sers'cd 
to restore me by degrees to a sense of duty. 

I resolved to effect, if possible, a reconciliation with my 
parent. My mistress was to me so perfectly lovable, that I 
could not doubt her power of captivating my father, if I 
^uld onl)' find the means of making him acquainted with 
her good conduct and merit. In a word, I relied on obtain- 
ing his consent to our marriage, having given up all idea 
of accomplishing it without his approval. I mentioned the 
project to Manon, and explained to licr that, besides every 
motive of filial love and duty, the weightier one of neces- 
sity should also have some influence; for our finances were 
sadly reduced, and I began to see the folly of thinking 
them, as I once did, inexhaustible. 

Manon received the proposition with considerable 
coldness. However, the difficulties she made, being appar- 
ently the suggestions of tenderness alone, or as arising 
from the natural fear of losing me, if my father, aftej 

address, should refuse his assent to our union, 

1 had not the smallest suspicion of the cruel blow she wai 
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at the very time preparing to inflict. As to the argument 
of necessity, she replied tliat we had still abundant means 
of li\’ing for some weeks longer, and that she would then 
find a resource in the kindness of some relations in the 
country, to whom she should write. She tempered her 
opposition by caresses so tender and impassioned, that I, 
who lived only for her and who never had the slightest 
misgiving as to her love, applauded at once her arguments 
and her resolutions. 

To hlanon I had committed the care of our finances, 
and the household arrangements. In a short time I ob- 
served that our st)le of living was improved, and that she 
had treated herself to more expcnsi\'C dresses. As I calcu- 
lated that we could hardly have at this period more than 
fifteen or twenty crowns remaining, I did not conceal my 
surprise at this mysterious augmentation of our wealth. 
She begged of me, with a smile, to give myself no trouble 
on that head. Did I not promise you, said she, that I would 
find resources? I loved her too purely to experience the 
slightest suspicion. 

One day, having gone out in the afternoon, and told 
her that 1 should not be at home so early as usual, I was 
astonished, on my return, at being detained several min- 
utes at the door. Our only servant was a young girl about 
our own age. On her letting me in at last, I asked why she 
had detained me so long? She replied in an embarrassed 
tone, that she did not hear me knock. I only knocked 
once, said I; so if you did not hear me, why come to open 
the door at all? This quer>' disconcerted her so visibly, 
that losing her presence of mind, she began to cry, assur- 
ing me that it was not her fault; and that her mistress had 

desired her not to open the door until M. de B had 

had time to go down by the back staircase. I ^^■as so con- 
founded by this information as to be utterly unable o 
proceed to our apartment; and was obliged to leave the 
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house, under the pretext of an appointment. I desired the 
girl, therefore, to let her mistress know that I should re- 
turn in a few minutes, but on no account to say that she 
had spoken to me of A I. dc B . 

was so great, that I shed tears as I went 
along, hardly knowing from what feeling they flowed. I 
entered a coffee-house close by, and placing myself at a 
table, I buried my face between niy hands, as though I 
would turn my eyes inward to ascertain what was passing 
in my heart. Still, I dared not recall what I had heard the 
moment before. I strove to look upon it as a dream; and 
was more than once on the point of returning to my lodg- 
ings, determined to attach no importance to what^ I had 
heard. It appeared to me so impossible that Manon could 
have been unfaithful, that I feared even to wrong her by 
a suspicion. I adored her— that was too certain; I had not 
on my part given her more proofs of my love than I had 
received of hers; why tlien sliould I charge her with being 
less sincere and constant than m3self? What reason could 
she have to deceive me? Not three hours before, she had 
lavished upon me the most tender caresses, and had re- 
ceived mine with transport; I knew her heart as thor- 
ouglily as my own. No, no! I said, it is not possible that 
Manon can have deceived me. She well knows that I live 

but for her; that I adore her; upon that point I can have 
no reason to be unhappy. 

Notwithstanding these reflections, the visit of M. de 
, and his secret departure, gave me some uneasiness. 

I remembered, too, the little purchases she had lately 
made which seemed beyond our present means. This 
looked hke the liberality of a new lover. And the confi- 
nee with which she had foretold resources which were 
to me unknown? I had some difficulty in solving these 
mysteries m as favorable a manner as my heart desired 
Un the other hand, she had been hardly out of my 
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sigiit since \vc entered Paris. However occupied, in our 
walks, in all our amusements, she was ever at my side. 
Hea\’ens! even a momentaiy* separation would have been 
too painful. I could not therefore imagine how Manon 
could, to any other person, have devoted a single instant. 

At last I thought I had discovered a clue to the mys- 

ter)-. M. de B , said I to myself, is a man extensively 

engaged in commercial affairs; and Manon ’s relations have 
no doubt remitted her money through his house. She has 
probably already receiN’ed some from him, and he is come 
to-day to bring her more. She wishes, perhaps, to derive 
amusement by-and-bye, from an agreeable surprise, by 
keeping me at present in the dark. She would doubtless 
have at once told me all, if I had gone in as usual, instead 
of coming here to distress myself: at all events, she will 
not conceal it from me when I broach the subject myself. 

I cherished this idea so willingly, that it considerably 
lightened my grief. I immediately returned to my lodgings, 
and embraced Manon as tenderly as ever. She rccci\'ed me 
as usual. At first I was tempted to mention my conjectures, 
which I now, more than e\'er, looked upon as certain; but 
I restrained myself in tlie hope that she might render it 
unnccessar)' by informing me of all that had passed. 

Supper was ser\cd. Assuming an air of gaict}', I took 
iny scat at table; but by the light of the candles which 
were between us, I fancied I perceived an air of melaiv 
choly about tlie eves and countenance of my beloved 
mistress. The very thought soon damped my gaiety. I re- 
marked that her looks wore an unusual expression, and 
although nothing could be more soft or languishing, I was 
at a loss to discover whether they conveyed more of love 
than compassion. I gazed at her with equal earnestness, 
and sire perhaps had no less difficulty in comprehending 
from mv countenance what was passing in my heart. \\ e 
neither spoke nor ate. At length I saw tears starting from 
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her beauteous eyes, — perfidious tears! O heavens! I cried, 
my dearest Manon, wiiy allow your sorrows to afflict \ou 
to this degree without imparting their cause to me? She 
answered me only with sighs, wliich increased my misery'. 
I arose trembling from my scat; I conjured her, with all 
the urgent earnestness of love, to let me hnow the cause 
of her grief: I wept in endea\'Oring to soothe her sorrows: 
I was more dead than alive. A barbarian would have pitied 
my sufferings as I stood trembling with grief and appre- 
hension. 

"W^ile my attention was thus confined to her, I heard 
people coming up stairs. Tliey tapped gently at the door. 
Manon gave me a kiss, and escaping from my arms, quickly 
entered the boudoir, turning the key after her. I imagined 
that, not being dressed to receive strangers, she was un- 
willing to meet the persons who had knocked; I went to 
let them in. 

I had hardly opened the door, when I found myself 
seized by three men, whom I recognized as my father's 
servants. They offered not the least violence, but two of 
them taking me by the arms, the third examined my 
pockets, and took out a small knife, the only weapon I had 
about me. Tliey begged pardon for the necessity they were 
under of treating me with apparent disrespect; telling me 
frankly that they were acting by the orders of my fatlier, 
and that my eldest brother was in a carriage below waiting 
to receive me. My feelings were so overpowered, that I 
allowed myself to be led away without making either reply 
or resistance. I found my brother waiting for me as they 
had stated. They placed me by his side, and the coachman 
immediately drove, by his orders, towards St. Denis. My 
brother embraced me most affectionately, but during our 
nde he uttered not a word, so that, as T was not inclined 
tor conversation, I had as much leisure as I could desire 
to reflect upon my misfortunes. 
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CHAP'TeR III 

“That we can call these deJicate creatures ours. 
And not their appetites." Shakespeare. 


CJr'HE whole affair was so involved in obscurity that I 
VlUcould not see my way even to a reasonable conjecture. 
I was cruelly betrayed, — that was certain; but by whom? 
Tibergc first occurred to me. Tiberge! said I, it is as much 
as thy life is worth, if my suspicions turn out to be well 
founded. However, I recollected that he could not by any 
possibility know my abode; and therefore, he could not 
have furnished the information. To accuse Manon was 
more than my heart was capable of. The unusual melan- 
choly with which she had lately seemed weighed down, 
her tears, the tender kiss she gave me in parting, made 
it all as yet a mysteiy' to me. I could only look upon her 
recent melancholy as a presentiment of our common mis- 
fortune; and while I was deploring the event which tore 
me from her, I was credulous enough to consider her fate 


as much deserving of pity as my own. 

The result of my reflections was, that I had been seen 
and followed in the streets of Paris by some persons of my 
acquaintance, who had con\eyed the information to my 
father. This idea comforted me. I made up my mind to 
encounter some reproaches, or perhaps harsh treatment, 
for having outraged paternal authorih'. I resolved however 
to suffer with patience, and to promise all that might be 
required of me, in order to facilitate my speedy return to 
Paris, that I might restore life and happiness to my dear 

Manon. , , • j j. 

We soon arrived at St. Denis. My brother, surprised at 
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my long silence, thought it the effect of fear. He assured 
me that I had nothing to apprehend from my father’s 
severity, provided I showed a disposition to return quietly 
to tlie path of duty, and pro\c myself worthy of his affec- 
tion. He made me pass the night at St, Denis, merely 
taking the precaution of putting the three lackeys to sleep 
in my room. It cost me a pang to find myself in the same 
inn where I had stopped with Manon on our way from 
Amiens to Paris. The innkeeper and his ser^'ants recog- 
nized me, and guessed at once the truth of my history. 
I overheard them say. Ah! that’s the handsome young 
gentleman who tra\’elled this road about a month ago, 
with the beautiful girl he appeared so much in love w'ithi 
How pretty she w'asi 'Flic poor young things, how' they 
caressed each other! Pity if they have been separated! I 
pretended not to hear, and kept as much out of sight as 
possible. 

At St. Denis my brother had a chariot waiting for us, 
in which w^e started early the next morning, and arri\ ed at 
home before night. He saw my father first, in order to 
make a favorable impression by telling him how' quietly I 
had allowed myself to be brought away, so that his recep- 
tion of me was less austere than I had expected. He merely 
rebuked me in general terms for the offense I had com- 
mitted, by absenting myself without his permission. As for 
my mistress, he said I richly dcser\cd what had happened 
to me, for abandoning myself to a person utterly unknown; 
that he had entertained a better opinion of my discretion 
but that he hoped this little adventure would make me 
w'iser. I took the whole lecture only in the sense that 
accorded wath my own notions. I thanked my father for 
his indulgence, and promised that I would in future 
observe a better regulated and more obedient course of 
conduct. I felt that I had secured a triumph; for, from the 
present aspect of affairs, there was no doubt that I should 
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be free to effect my escape from the house even before the 
night was o\’er. 

We sat down to supper. They rallied me about my 
Amiens conquest, and my flight with that paragon of 
fidelity. I took their jokes in good part, glad enough at 
being permitted to re\olve in my mind the plans I had 
meditated; but some words which fell from my father 
made me listen with earnest attention. He spoke of per- 
fidy, and the not disinterested kindness he had received 

at the hands of M. de B . I was almost paralyzxd on 

hearing the name, and begged of my father to explain 
himself. lie turned to my brother, to ask if he had not told 
me the whole story. My brother answered, that I ap- 
peared to him so tranquil upon the road, tliat he did not 
suppose I required this remedy to cure me of my folly. I 
remarked that my father was doubtful whether he should 
give me the explanation or not. I entreated him so ear- 
nestly that he satisfied me, or I should rather say tortured 
me, with the following most horrible narration. 

He began by asking me whether I was really simple 
enough to believe that I had been really loved by the girl. 
I told him confidently that I was perfectly sure of it, and 
that nothing could make me for a moment doubt it. Ha, 
ha, ha! said he, with a loud laugh; that is excellent! you are 
a prett)' dupe! Admirable idea! 'Twould be a thousand 
pities, iny poor chevalier, to make you a Knight of Malta, 
witli all the requisites you possess for a patient and accom- 
modating husband. lie continued in the same tone to ridi- 
cule what he was pleased to call my dullness and credulity. 

He concluded, while I maintained a profound silence, 
by saying that, according to the nicest calculation he could 
make of the time since my departure from Amiens. Manon 
must have been in lo\’e with me about twelve das's; for, 
said he, I know that you left Amiens on the 28th of last 
month; this is the 29th of the present; it is eleven days 
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since M. de B wrote to me; I suppose he required 

eight days to establish a perfect understanding with your 
mistress; so that, tahc eight and eleven from thirtv-one 
days, the time between the 28th of one month and the 
29th of the next, there remains tweh e, more or less! Tliis 
joke was followed by shouts of laughter. 

I heard it all with a kind of sinking of the heart that I 
thought I could not bear up against, until he finished. You 
must know then, continued my father, since you appear 
as yet ignorant of it, that M. de B has won the affec- 

tions of your idol; for he can’t be serious in pretending 
that it is his disinterested regard for me that has induced 
him to take her from you. It would be absurd to expect 
such noble sentiments from a man of his description, and 
one, besides, who is a perfect stranger to me. He knew that 
you were my son, and in order to get rid of you, he wrote 
to inform me of your abode, and of the life you led; 
saying, at the same time, that strong measures would be 
necessary to secure you. He offered to procure me the 
means of laying hold of you; and it was by his direction, 
as well as that of your mistress herself, that your brother 
hit upon the moment for catching you unawares. Now, 
you may congratulate yourself upon the duration of your 
triumph. You know how to conquer, rapidly enough; but 
you have yet to learn how to secure your conquests. 

I could no longer endure these remarks, every one of 
which struck a dagger to my heart. I arose from the table, 
and had not advanced four steps towards the door, when 
I fell upon the floor, perfectly senseless. By prompt appli- 
cations they soon brought me to myself. My eyes opened 
only to shed a torrent of tears, and my lips to utter the 
most sorrowful and heart-rending complaints. My father, 
who always loved me the most affectionately, tried every 
means to console me. I listened to him. but his words 
were without effect. I threw myself at his feet, in the 
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attitude of prayer, conjuring him to let me return to Paris, 

and destroy tlie monster B . No! cried I; he has not 

gained Manon's heart. Manon loves me. Do I not know 
that \^■ell? Me must have terrified her with a poniard to 
induce her to abandon me. What must he not have done 
to liave robbed me of my angelic mistress? O Heaven! 
Heaven! can it be possible that Manon deceived me, or 
that she has ceased to love me! 

As I continued to rave about returning at once to Paris, 
and was perpetually starting up with that purpose, my 
father clearly saw that while the paroxysm lasted, no 
arguments could pacify me. He conducted me to one of the 
upper rooms, and left two servants to keep constant watch 
over me. I was completely bcw'ildered. I would have gi\’cn 
a thousand lives, to be but for one quarter of an hour in 
Paris. I had sense enough, however, to know that having 
so openly declared my intention, they would not easily 
allow me to quit my chamber. I looked at the height of 
the windows. Seeing no possibility of escaping that way, I 
addressed the ser\'ants in the most tranquil tone. I prom- 
ised, with the most solemn vows, to make, at some future 
day, their fortunes, if they would but consent to my es- 
cape. I entreated them; I tried caresses, and lastly threats, 
but all were unavailing. I gave myself up to despair. I re- 
solved to die; and threw myself upon the bed, with a firm 
determination to quit it only with my life. In this situa- 
tion I passed the night and the following day. I refused the 
nourishment that was brought to me next morning. 

My father came to see me in the afternoon. He tried, 
in the most affectionate manner, to soothe my grief. He 
desired me so urgently to take some refreshment, that, to 
gratify him, I obeyed his wishes. Several days passed, dur- 
ing which I took nothing but in his presence, and at his 
special request. He continued to furnish new arguments 
to restore me to my proper senses and to inspire me with 
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merited contempt for the faithless Manon. I certainly had 
lost all esteem for her: how could I esteem the most fickle 
and perfidious of created beings! But her image— those ex- 
quisite features, wliich were engraven on my heart’s core, 
ivere still uneffaced. I understood my own feelings; I may 
die, said I, and I ought to die after so much shame and 
grief; but I might suffer a thousand deaths without being 
able to forget the ingrate Manon. 

My father was surprised at my still continuing so pow- 
erfully affected. He knew that I was imbued with the prin- 
:iples of honor; and not doubting that her infidelity must 
make me despise her, fancied that my obstinacy proceeded 
less from this particular passion, than from a general in- 
clination towards the sex. This idea so took possession of 
his mind, that, prompted only by his affection for me, he 
came one day to reveal his thoughts. Chevalier, said he 
to me, it has been hitherto my intention to make you bear 
the cross of Malta: I now see that your inclinations do not 
bend that way. You are an admirer of beauty. I shall be 
able to find you a wife to your taste. Let me candidly 
know how you feel upon the subject. 

I answered that I could never again see tlie slightest 
difference amongst women, and that after the misfortune 
i had experienced, I detested them all equally. I will find 
you one, replied my father, smiling, who shall resemble 
Manon in beauty, but who shall be more faithful. Ah! if 
you have any mercy, said I, you will restore my Manon to 
me. Be assured, my dear father, that she has not betrayed 
me; she is incapable of such base and cruel treachery. It 

IS the perfidious B who deceives both her and me. If 

you could form an idea of her tenderness and her sincerity, 
-'if you only knew her, you yourself would love herl You 
are absolutely a child, replied my father. How can you 
so delude yourself, after what I have told you about her? 
t wa#she who actually delivered you up to your brotlier 
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You ought to obliterate even her name from your memory, 
and take advantage, if you are wise, of the indulgence I am 
showing you. 

I very clearlv perceived that my father was right. It was 
an involuntar\' emotion that made me thus take part with 
the traitor. Alas! replied I, after a moment’s silence, it is 
but too true that I am the unhappy victim of the vilest 
perfidv. Yes, I continued, while shedding tears of anger. I 
too clearly perceive that I am indeed but a child. Credu- 
lity like mine was easilv gulled; but I shall be at no loss to 
revenge myself. My father inquired of me my intentions: 
I will go to Paris, I said, set fire to B ’s house and im- 

molate him and the perfidious Manon together. Tliis 
burst made mv father laugh, and had only the effect of 
causing me to be more vigilantly watched in my cell. 

I thus passed six long months; during the first of 
which, mv mind underwent little change. My feelings 
were in a state of perpetual alternation between hate and 
love; between hope and despair; aecording as the tendency 
of each passing thought brought Manon back to my recol- 
lection. At one time, I could see in her the most delightful 
of women only, and sigh for the pleasure of beholding her 
once more; at another, I felt she was the most unworth\ 
and perfidious of mistresses, and I would on these occa- 
sions swear never again to seek her, but for the purpose of 
revenue. 

I was supplied \\'ith books, which served to restore my 
peace of mind. I read once again all my favorite authors; 
Lid I became acquainted with new ones. All my fomier 
taste for study was revived. You will see of what use this 
was to me in the sequel. The light I had already derived 
from Love, enabled me to comprehend many passages m 
Horace and \'irgil which had before appeared obscure. I 
wTote an amator>- Commentary upon the fourth book ot 
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the /Eneid. I intend one day to publish it, and J flatter 
myself it will be popular. 

Alas! I used to exclaim, whilst employed on that work, 
it was for a heart like mine the faithful Dido sighed, and 
sighed in vain! 


CHAPreR IV 

“Now by the strange enchantment that surrounds thee. 
There s nothijig — nothing thou shaJt ask in vain,” essex. 


in my confinement Tiberge came one day to 
see me. I was surprised at the affectionate joy with 
which he saluted me. I had never, hitherto, obserx^ed any 
peculiar warmth in his friendship that could lead me to 
look upon it as anything more than the partiality common 
among boys of the same age. He was so altered, and had 
grown so rnanly during the five or six months since I had 
last seen him, that his expressive features and his manner 
of addressing me inspired me with a feeling of respect. He 
spoke more in the character of a Mentor than a school- 
fellow, lamented the delusion into which I had fallen, con- 
gratulated me on my reformation, which he believed was 
now sincere, and ended by exliorting me to profit by my 
youthful error, and open my eyes to the vanity of worldly 

pleasures. I looked at him witli some astonishment, which 
he at once perceived. 

My dear chevalier, said he to me, you shall hear noth- 
ing but the strict truth, of which I have assured myself by 
the most serious e-vamination. I had, perhaps, as strong an 
inclination for pleasure as you, but Heaven had at the 
same time, in its mercy, blessed me with a taste for virtue 
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I exercised my reason in comparing the consequences of 
the one with those of the other, and the divine aid was 
graciously vouchsafed to my reflections. I conceived for 
the world a contempt \s’hich nothing can equal. Can you 
guess what it is retains me in it now he added, and that 
prc\’ents me from embracing a life of solitude? Simplv the 
sincere friendship I bear towards you. I know the excel- 
lent qualities of both your heart and head. Tlicre is no 
good of which you may not render yourself capable. The 
blandishments of pleasure have momentarily drawn you 
aside. What detriment to the sacred cause of virtue! Your 
flight from Amiens gave me such intense sorrow, that I 
have not since known a moment’s happiness. You may 
judge of this by the steps it induced me to take. He then 
told me how% after discovering that I had deceived him, 
and gone off w'ith my mistress, he procured horses for the 
purpose of pursuing me, but having the start of him by 
four or five hours, he found it impossible to overtake me; 
that he arrived, however, at St. Denis half an hour after I 
had left it; that, being ver)' sure that I must have stopped 
in Paris, he spent six w’ceks there in a fruitless endea^•or 
to discover me, — visiting every place where he thought he 
should be likely to meet me, and that one evening he at 
length recognized my mistress at the play, where she w’as 
so gorgeously dressed, that he of course set it dow-n to the 
account of some new^ lover; that he had followed her 
equipage to her house, and had there learned from a 
servant that she w'as entertained in this st)le by M. de 

B . I did not stop here, continued he; I returned next 

day to the house, to learn from her own lips w'hat had 
become of you. She turned abruptly away w'hcn she heard 
the mention of your name, and I was obliged to return 
into the countr\' without further information. I there 
learned the particulars of your adventure, and the extreme 
annoyance she had caused you; but I w'as unwilling to 
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\'mt you until I could liave assurance of your being in a 
more tranquil state. 

You have seen Manon, then! cried I, sighing. Alas! you 
are happier than 1, who am doomed never again to behold 
her. He rebuked me for this sigh, which still showed my 
weakness for the perfidious girl. He flattered me so adroitly 
upon the goodness of my mind and disposition, that he 
really inspired me, even on this first visit, with a strong 
inclination to renounce, as he had done, the pleasures of 
the world, and enter at once into hol}^ orders. 

The idea was so suited to my present frame of mind, 
that when alone I thought of nothing else. I remembered 
the words of the Bishop of Amiens, who had gi\'cn me 
the same advice, and thought only of the happiness which 
he predicted would result from mv adoption of such a 
course. Piety itself took part in these suggestions. I shall 
l^d a holy and a Christian life, said I; I shall divide my 
time between study and religion, which will allow me no 
leisure for the perilous pleasures of love. I shall despise 
that which men ordinarily admire; and as I am conscious 
that my heart will desire nothing but what it can esteem, 
my cares will not be greater or more numerous than my 
wants and wishes. 

I thereupon pictured to myself in anticipation a course 
of life peaceful and retired. I fancied a retreat embosomed 
m a wood, with a limpid stream of running water bounding 
my garden; a libra^, comprising the most select works; a 
limited circle of friends, virtuous and intellectual; a table 
neatly served, but frugal and temperate. To all these agre- 
mens I added a literary correspondence with a friend 
whose residence should be in Paris, who should give me 
occasional information upon public affairs, less for the 
Ratification of my curiosit}', than to afford a kind of re- 
laxation by hearing of and lamenting the busy follies of 
men. Shall not I be happy? added I; will not my utmost 
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wishes be thus gratified? This project flattered my inclina- 
tions extremely. But after all the details of this most 
admirable and prudent plan, I felt that my heart still 
yearned for something; and that in order to leave nothing 
to desire in this most enchanting retirement, one ought to 
be able to share it with Manon. 

However, Tiberge continuing to pay me frequent visits 
in order to strengthen me in the purpose with which he 
had inspired me, I took an opportunity of opening the 
subject to my father. He declared that his intention ever 
was to leave his children free to choose a profession, and 
that in whatever manner I should dispose of myself, all he 
wished to rescr\'e was the right of aiding me with his 
counsel. On this occasion he gave me some of the wisest, 
which tended less to divert me from my project, than to 
convince me of my good father’s sound judgment and 
discretion. 

The recommencement of the scholastic year being at 
hand, Tiberge and I agreed to enter ourselves together at 
St. Sulpice; he to pursue his theological studies, and I to 
begin mine. His merits, which were not unknown to the 
bishop of the diocese, procured him the promise of a 
living from that prelate before our departure. 

My father, thinking me quite cured of my passion, 
made no objection to my taking final leave. We arrived at 
Paris. Tlie cross of Malta gave place to tlie ecclesiastical 
habit, and the designation of the Abbe dcs Grieux was 
substituted for that of Chevalier. I applied so diligently to 
study, that in a few months I had made extraordinary' 
progress. I never lost a moment of the day, and employed 
even part of the night. I soon acquired such a reputation, 
that I was already congratulated upon the honors which I 
was sure of obtaining; and, without solicitation on my 
part, my name was inscribed on tlie list for a vacant 
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was by no means neglected, and I entered 
with ardent devotion into all the exercises of religion. 
Tiberge was proud of w hat he considered the w'ork of his 
own hands, and many a time have I seen liim shed tears 

of delight in noticing wliat he styled my perfect conver- 
sion. 

It has never been matter of wonder to me that human 
resolutions are liable to change; one passion gives them 
birth, another may destroy them: but when I reflect upon 
the sacredness of those motives that led me to St. Sulpice 
and upon the heartfelt satisfaction I enjoyed while obeying 
their dictation, I shudder at the facility with which I out- 
raged them all. If it be true that the benign succor af- 
forded by Heaven is at all times equal to the strongest of 
man $ passions, I shall be glad to learn the nature of the 
deplorable ascendancy which causes us suddenly to swcr\'e 
from the path of duty, without the pow'er of offering the 

least resistance, and without even the slightest visitation 
of remorse. 


I now thought myself entirely safe from the dangers of 
fancied that I could have preferred a single page 
ot M. Augustine, or a quarter of an hour of Christian 
meditation, to ever)' sensual gratiScation, not excepting 
any that I might ha\'e derived even from Manon’s society 
Nevertheless, one unlucky moment plunged me again 
headlong into the gulf; and my ruin was the more irrepa- 
rable, because, falling at once to the same depth from 
whence I had been before rescued, each of the new dis- 

carried me deeper and 
deeper still down the profound abyss of vice. I had passed 

n^rly a y^r at Pans without hearing of Manon. It cost 

^ Tiberge, and my own reflections, se- 

cured this victory over my wishes. The last months glided 
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away so tranquilly, that I considered the memory of this 
charming but treacherous creature about to be consigned 
to eternal oblivion. 

The time arri\’ed when I was to undergo a public ex- 
amination in the class of theology: I invited several persons 
of consideration to honor me witli their presence on the 
occasion. My name was mentioned in every quarter of 
Paris: it even reached the ears of her who had betrayed 
me. Slie had some difficulty in recognizing it with the 
prefix of Abbe; but curiosity, or perhaps remorse for hav- 
ing been faithless to me (I could never after ascertain by 
which of these feelings she was actuated), made her at 
once take an interest in a name so like mine; and she 
came with several other women to the Sorbonne, where 
.she was present at my c.xamination, and had doubtless lit- 
tle trouble in recognizing my person. 

I had not the remotest suspicion of her presence. It is 
well know^i that in these places there are private seats for 
ladies, where they remain screened by a curtain. I returned 
to St. Sulpice covered with honors and congratulations. 
It was six in the evening. Hie moment I returned, a lady 
was announced, who desired to speak with me. I went to 
meet her. Heavens! what a surprise! It was Manon. It was 
she indeed, but more bewitching and brilliant than I had 
ever beheld her. She was now in her eighteenth year. Her 
beauty beggars all description. The exquisite grace of her 
form, the mild sweetness of expression that animated her 
features, and her engaging air, made her seem the very 
personification of Lo\'e. The vision was something too 
perfect for human beauty. 

I stood like one enchanted at beholding her. Unable 
to divine the object of her visit, I waited trembling and 
with downcast looks until she explained herself. At first, 
her embarrassment was equal to mine; but, seeing that I 
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was not disposed to break silence, she raised her hand to 
her eyes to conceal a starting tear, and then, in a timid 
tone, said that she well knew she had justly earned my 
abhorrence by her infidelity; but that if I had ever really 
felt any love for her, there was not much kindness in al- 
lowing two long years to pass without inquiring after her 
and as little now in seeing lier in the state of mental dis- 
tress in whicli she was, without condescending to bestow 
upon lier a single word. I shall not attempt to describe 
what my feelings were as I listened to this reproof. 

She seated herself. I remained standing, with my face 
half turned aside, for f could not muster courage to meet 
her look. I several times commenced a reply witliout 
power to conclude it. At length I made an effort, and in a 
tone of poignant grief exclaimed: Perfidious Manon! per- 
fidious, perfidious creature! She had no wish, she repeated 
a flood of tears, to attempt to justify her infidelihc 
\Vhat is your wish, then? cried I. I wish to die, she an- 

udfief will not give me back that heart, without 
which It IS impossible to endure life. Take my life, too 
then, faithless girl! I exclaimed, in vain endMvoring to 
restrain my tears; take my life also! it is the sole sacrifice 

(■r,n "’’'en she rose in a 

approached to embrace me. She 
loaded me with a tliousand caresses. She addressed me by 
all the endearing appellations with which Lor e supplied 
his votaries, to enable them to e.xpress the most passioLte 
fondness. I still answered with affected coldness- but the 
sudden transition from a state of quietude such as tliat I 
had up to this moment enjoyed t^o the agitata LrS tu 
which were now kindled in niy breast and tingled 
through my veins, thrilled me rvith I kind of horror, S d 
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impressed me with a vague sense that I was about to 
undergo some great transformation, and to enter upon a 
new existence. 

We sat down close by each other. I took her hand 
within mine. Ah! Manon, said I, with a look of sorrow, I 
little thought that love like mine could have been repaid 
with treachery ! It was a poor triumph to betray a heart of 
which you \^•e^e the absolute mistress, — whose sole happi- 
ness it was to gratify and obey you. Tell me if among 

others YOU have found any so affectionate and so devoted? 
• # 

No, no! I believe Nature has cast few hearts in the same 
mould as mine. Tell me at least whether you have ever 
thought of me with regret! Can I ha\e any reliance on 
the duration of the feeling that has brought you back to 
me to-da\? I percei\e too plainl}- that you are infinitely 
lo\’elicr than e\’er; but I conjure you by all my past suffer- 
ings. dearest Manon. to tell me.— Can you in future be 
more faithful? 

She gave me in reply such tender assurances of her re- 
pentance, and pledged her fideliW with such solemn pro- 
testations and vows, that I was inexpressibly affected. 
Beauteous Manon, said I, with rather a profane mixture 
of amorous and theological expressions, you are too ador- 
able for a created being. I feel my heart transported with 
triumphant rapture. It is folly to talk of liberh' at St. 
Sulpice. Fortune and reputation are but slight sacrifices 
at such a shrine! I plainly foresee it; I can read my destiny 
in your bright eyes; but'what abundant recompense shall 
I not find in your affections for any loss I may sustain! 
The favors of Fortune ha\e no influence over me: Fame 
itself appears to me but a mocker)-; all my projects of a 
holy life were wild absurdities; in fact, any joys but 
those I may hope for at your side are fit objects of con- 
tempt. There are none that would not vanish into worth- 
lessness before one single glance of thine! 
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In promising lier, lio\ve\er, a full remission of her 
jast frailties, I inquired how she permitted herself to be 

ed astray by B . She informed me that having seen her 

at our window, he became passionately in love with her; 
that he made his advances in the true style of a citizen; — 
that is to say, by giving her to understand in his letter, 
that his payments would be proportioned to her fa\ors; 
that she had admitted his overtures at first with no other 
intention that that of getting from him such a sum as 
might enable us to live without inconvenience; but that 
he had so bewildered her with splendid promises, that she 
allowed herself to be misled by degrees. She added, that 
I ought to have formed some notion of the remorse she 
experienced, by lier grief on the night of our separation; 
and assured me that, in spite of the splendor in which he 
maintained her, she had never known a moment’s happi- 
ness with him, not only, she said, because he was utterly 
devoid of that delicacy of sentiment and of those agreeable 
manners which I possessed, but because even in the midst 
of the amusements which he unceasingly procured her, 
she could never shake off the recollection of my love, or 
her own ingratitude. She then spoke of Tiberge and the 
extreme embarrassment his visit caused her. A dagger’s 
point, she added, could not have struck more terror to my 
heart. I turned from him, unable to sustain the intcrv'iew 
for a moment. 

She continued to inform me how she had been apprised 
of my residence at Paris, of the change in my condition, 
and of her witnessing my examination at the Sorbonne! 
She told me how agitated she had been during my intel- 
lectual conflict with the examiner; what difficulty she felt 
in restraining her tears as well as her sighs, which were 
more than once on the point of spurning all control, and 
bursting forth; that she was the last person to leave the 
hall of exammadon, for fear of betraying her distress and 
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that, following only the instinct of her own heart, and her 
ardent desires, she came direct to the seminary with the 
firm resolution of surrendering life itself, if she found me 
cruel enough to withhold my forgiveness. 

Could any savage remain unmoved by such proofs of 
cordial repentance as those I had just witnessed? For my 
part I felt at the moment that I could gladly have given 
up all the bishoprics in Christendom for Manon. I asked 
what course she would recommend in our present emer- 
gency. It is requisite, she replied, at all events, to quit the 
seminary and settle in some safer place. I consented to 
ever\’thing she proposed. She got into her carriage to go 
and wait for me at the corner of the street. I escaped the 
next moment, without attracting the porter’s notice. I 
entered the carriage, and we drove off to a Jew’s. I there 
resumed my lay-dress and sword. Manon furnished the 
supplies, for I was without a sou, and fearing that I might 
meet with some new impediment, she would not consent 
to my returning to my room at St. Sulpice for my purse. 
My finances were in truth wretchedly low, and hers more 

than sufficiently enriched by the liberality of M. dc B , 

to make make her think lightly of my loss. We consulted 
together at the Jew’s as to the course we should now 
adopt. 

In order to enhance the sacrifice she had made for 
me of her late lover, she determined to treat him without 
the least ceremony. I shall leave him all his furniture, she 
said; it belongs to him; but I shall assuredly carr)' off, as 
I have a right to do, the jewels, and about sixty thousand 
francs, which I have had from him in the last two years. 
I have given him no control over me, she added, so that 
we may remain without apprehension in Paris, taking a 
convenient house, where we shall live, oh how happily to- 
gether! 

I represented to her that, although there might be no 
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danger for her, there was a great deal for me, who must be 
sooner or later infallibly recognized, and continually ex- 
posed to a repetition of the trials I had before endured. 
She gave me to understand that she could not quit Paris 
without regret. I had such a dread of giving her annoy- 
ance, that there were no risks I would not ha\'e encoun- 
tered for her sake. However, we compromised matters by 
resolving to take a house in some village near Paris, from 
whence it would be easy for us to come into town when- 
ever pleasure or business required it. We fi.xed on Chaillot, 
which is at a convenient distance. Manon at once re- 
turned to her house, and I went to wait for her at a side- 
gate of tlic garden of the Tuilcries. 

She returned an hour after, in a hired carriage, with a 
sen-ant maid, and several trunks, which contained her 
dresses, and every thing she had of value. 

We were not long on our way to Chaillot. We lodged 
the first night at the inn, in order to have time to find a 
suitable house, or at least a commodious lodging. We 
found one to our taste the next morning. 

My happiness now appeared to be secured beyond the 
reach of Fate. Manon was every^thing most sweet and 
amiable. She was so delicate and so unceasing in her 
attentions to me, that I deemed myself but too bounti- 
fully rewarded for all my past troubles. As we had both, by 
this time, acquired some e.\perience, we discussed ra- 
tonally the state of our finances. Sixty thousand francs 
(the amount of our wealth), was not a sum that could be 

.... ii* , ^ ^ we were neither 

ot us much disposed to control our expenses. Manon 's 

chief virtue assuredly was not economy, any more than it 

was mine. This was my proposition. Si.xty thousand francs, 

I fj’ ‘e" years. Two thousand crowns 

Vvf i"' if we continue to live at Chaillot We 

Shall keep up appearances, but live frugally. Our only 
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expense uill be occasionally a carriage, and the theaters. 
We shall do everything in moderation. You like the Opera; 
we shall go twice a week, in the season. As for play, we 
shall limit ourselves; so that our losses must never exceed 
three crowns. It is impossible but that in the space of ten 
years, some change must occur in my family: my father is 
even now of an ad\'anccd age; he may die; in which event 
I must inherit a fortune, and we shall then be above all 
other fears. 

This arrangement would not have been by any means 
the most silly act of my life, if we had only been prudent 
enough to persevere in its execution; but our resolutions 
hardly lasted longer than a month. Manon’s passion was 
for amusement; she was the only object of mine. New 
temptations to expense constantly presented themselves, 
and far from regretting the money which she sometimes 
prodigally lavished, I was the first to procure for her every- 
thing likely to afford her pleasure. Our residence at Chail- 
lot began even to appear tiresome. 

Winter was approaching, and the whole world return- 
ing to town; the country had a deserted look. She pro- 
posed to me to take a house in Paris. I did not approve of 
this; but, in order partly at least to satish' her, I said that 
we might hire furnished apartments, and that wc might 
sleep there whenever we were late in quitting the assem- 
bly, whither we often went; for tlie incon\'enicnce of re- 
turning so late to Chaillot was her excuse for wishing to 
lea\-c it. We had thus two dwellings, one in town and the 
other in the country'. This change soon threw our affairs 
into confusion, and led to two adventures, which e\'en- 
tually caused our ruin. 

Manon had a brother in the Guards. He unfortunately 
lived in the very' street in which we had taken lodgings. 
He one day recognized his sister at the window, and 
hastened over to us. He was a fellow of the rudest man- 
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ners, and without the slightest principle of honor. He 
entered the room swearing in the most horrible way; and 
as he knew part of his sister’s histor>% he loaded her with 
abuses and reproaches. 

I had gone out the moment before, which was doubt- 
less fortunate for cither him or me, for I was little disposed 
to brook an insult. I only returned to the lodgings after he 
had left them. The low spirits in which I found Manon 
convinced me at once that something extraordinar)' had 
occurred. She t,old me of the provoking scene she had just 
gone through, and of the brutal threats of her brother. 
I felt such indignation, that I wished to proceed at once 
to avenge her, when she entreated me with tears to desist 
\yhile we were still talking of the ad\enture, the 
guardsman again entered the room in which we sat with- 
^ven waiting to be announced. Had I known him, he 
should not have met from me as civil a reception as he 
did; but saluting us with a smile upon his countenance, he 
addressed himself to Manon. and said, he was come to 
make excuses for his violence; that he had supposed her to 
be living a life of shame and disgrace, and it was this no- 
uon that e.xcited his rage; but having since made inquiry 
from one of our serxants, he had learned such a character 
ot me, that his only wish was now to be on terms with us 


Although this admission, of having gone for informa- 
tion to one of my own servants, had in it something ludi- 
crous as well as indelicate, I acknowledged his compli- 
ments with civility. I thought by doing so to please 
Manon and I was not deceived— she was delighted at the 
reconciliation. We made him stay to dine with us. 

In a little time he became so familiar, that hearing us 

nf xxT accompfny- 

mg us. We were obliged to give him a seat in our carriage 

Tins was m fact putting him into possession, for he soon be- 
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gan to feel so much pleasure in our company, that he made 

our house his home, and made himself in some measure 

master of all that belonged to us. He called me his brother, 

nnd, under the semblance of fraternal freedom, he put 

himself on such a footing as to introduce all his friends 

ft’ithout ceremony into our house at Chaillot, and there 

entertain them at our expense. Ilis magnificent uniforms 

were procured of my tailor and charged to me, and he 

even contrived to make Manon and me responsible for all 

his debts. I pretended to be blind to tliis system of 

tyranny, rather than annoy Manon, and even to take no 

notice of the sums of money whicli from time to time he 

0 

received from her. No doubt, as he played \ery deep, lie 
was honest enough to repay her a part sometimes, when 
luck turned in his favor; but our finances were utterly 
inadequate to supply, for any length of time, demands of 
such magnitude and frequency. 

I was on the point of coming to an understanding with 
him, in order to put an end to the system, when an iinfor- 
tiinatc accident sa\-ed me that trouble, by im’olving ns in 
inextricable ruin. 

One night we stopped at Paris to sleep, as it had now 
indeed become our constant habit. The servant maid, who 
on such occasions remained alone at Chaillot, came early 
the next morning to inform me that our house had taken 
fire in the night, and that the flames had been extin- 
guished with great difficulty. I asked whether the furni- 
ture had suffered. She answered that there had been such 
confusion, owing to the multitude of strangers who came 
to offer assistance, that she could hardly ascertain what 
damage had been done. I was principally uneasy about our 
money, which had been locked up in a little box. I went 
off in haste to Chaillot. Vain hope! the box had disap- 
peared! 

I discovered that one could love money without being 
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a miser. This loss afflicted me to such a degree that I was 
almost out of my mind. I saw at one glance to what new 
calamities I should be exposed; poverty was the least 
of them. I knew Manon thoroughly; I had already had 
abundant proof that, although faithful and attached to 
me under happier circumstances, she could not be de- 
pended upon in want; pleasure and plenty she loved too 
well to sacrifice them for my sake. I shall lose her! I cried- 
miserable Chevalier! you are about then to lose all that 
you love on earth! This thought agitated me to such a 
degree that I actually for some moments considered 
whether it would not be best for me to end at once all 
my miseries by death. I however preser\'cd presence of 
mind enough to reflect whether I was entirely without 
resource, and an idea occurred to me which quieted mv 
despair. It ^vould not be impossible, I thought, to conceal 
our loss from Manon; and I might perhaps discover some 
ways and means of supplying her, so as to ward off the 
inconveniences of poverty. 

I had calculated, thought I, in endeavoring to comfort 
myself, that twenty thousand crowns would support us 
for ten years Suppose that these ten years had now 
elapsed, and that none of the events which I had looked 
tor m my family had occurred, what then would have been 
my course? I hardly know; but whatever I should then 
have done why may I not do now? How many are there 

natural ad- 
vantages I possess: and who, notwithstanding, owe their 

support to the exercise of their talents, such as they are 

Z ^ added, while reflecting on the 

fferent conditions of life, arranged things wisely? The 

^^ter number of the powerful and the rich are fools No 

.anything of the world can doubt that 
iou admirable is the compensating justice thereof If 
wealth brought with it talenf also, the Uh wJuld be too 
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happy, and other men too wretched. To these latter are 
given personal advantages and genius, to help them out of 
misen' and want. Some of them share the riches of the 
wealthy by administering to their pleasures, or by making 
them their dupes; others afford them instruction, and 
endeavor to make them decent members of society: to be 
sure, they do not always succeed: but that was probably 
not the intention of the divine wisdom. In every case they 
deri\’e a benefit from their labors by living at the expense 
of their pupils; and, in whatever point of view it is con- 
sidered, the follies of the rich are a bountiful source of 
revenue to the humbler classes. 

These thoughts restored me a little to my spirits and 
to my reason. I determined first to consult M. Lescaut, 
the brother of Manon. He knew Paris perfectly; and 1 had 
too many opportunities of learning that it was neither 
from his own estates, or from the king’s pay, that he de- 
rived the principal portion of his income. I had about 
thirty-three crowns left, which I fortunately happened to 
have about me. I showed him my purse, and explained to 
him my misfortune and my fears, and then asked him 
whether I had any alternative between starvation and 
blowing out my brains in despair. lie coolly replied that 
suicide was the resource of fools. As to dying of want there 
were hundreds of men of genius who found themselves 
reduced to that state when they would not employ their 
talents; that it was for myself to discover what I was 
capable of doing, and he told me to reckon upon his 
assistance and his advice in any enterprise I might under- 
take. 

Vague enough, M. LescautI said I to him: my wants 
demand a more speedy remedy; for what am I to say to 
Manon? Apropos of Manon, replied he, what is it that 
annoys you about her? Cannot you always find in hw 
wherewithal to meet your wants, when you wish it? Such 
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a person ought to support us all, you and me as well as 
herself. He cut short the answer whicli I was about to give 
to such unfeeling and brutal impertinence, by going on to 
say, that before night he would ensure me a thousand 
crowns to divide between us, if I would only follow his 
advice; that he was acquainted with a nobleman, who was 
so liberal in affairs of the kind, that he was certain he 
would not hesitate for a moment to give the sum named 
for the favors of such a girl as Manon. 

T J * 1 1 opinion of you, said I; 

1 had imagined that your motive for bestowing your friend- 
ship upon me was very different indeed from the one von 
now betray With tlie greatest effrontery he acknowledged 
that he had been always of the same mind, and that his 
sister having once sacrificed her virtue, though it might 
be to the man she most loved, he would never have con- 
sented to a reconciliation with her, but with the hope of 
deriving some advantage from her past misconduct. 

It '•'■as easy to see that we had been hitherto his dupes. 
Notwithstanding the disgust with which his proposition 
nspired me, still, as I felt that I had occasion for his 
services, I said with apparent complacency, that we ought 

only to entertain such a plan as a last resource. I begled 
Of him to suggest some other. ^ 

InnU ‘!l t'’e good 

^hhl.^h ® bestowed upon me to some account, by 
establishing a liaison with some generous old dame This 

was )ust as little to my taste, for it would necessarily have 
rendered me unfaithful to Manon. ^ 

^ P^ay as tlie easiest scheme, and the most 

suitable to my present situation. He admitted that nlav 
certainly was a resource, but that it was ^Tecessarv to ton 

£nc‘^ i^h"* "’f P'"y> said he, with its^ordinarv 

chances, IS the certain road to ruin; and as for attempting 

alone and without an ally, to employ the little means an 
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adroit man has for correcting the vagaries of luek, it would 
be too dangerous an experiment. There was, he stated, a 
third course, which was to enter into what he called a 
jDartnership; but he feared his confederates would consider 
my youth an objection to my admittance. He however 
promised to use his influence with them; and, what was 
more than I expected at his hands, he said that he would 
supply me with a little money whenever I had pressing 
occasion for any. The only favor I tlien asked of him was 
to say nothing to Manon of the loss I had experienced, nor 
of the subject of our conversation. 

I certainly derived little comfort from my visit to Lcs- 
caut; I felt even sorry for having confided my secret to 
him: not a single thing had he done for me that I might 
not just as well have done for myself, without troubling 
him; and I could not help dreading that he would violate 
his promise to keep the secret from Manon. I had also 
reason to apprehend, from his late avowals, that lie miglit 
form the design of making use of her for his own vile pur- 
poses, or at least of advising her to quit me for some hap- 
pier and more wealthy lover. This idea brought in its train 
a thousand reflections, which had no other effect than to 
torment me, and throw me again iiito the state of despair 
in which I had passed the morning. It occurred to me, 
more than once, to write to my father; and to pretend a 
new reformation, in order to obtain some pecuniary as- 
sistance from him; but I could not forget t lat, notwith- 
standing all his natural love and affection for me, he had 
shut me up for six months in a confined room for my first 
transgression; and I was certain that, after the scandalous 
sensation caused by my flight from St. Sulpice, he would 
be sure to treat me with infinitely more rigor now. 

At length out of this chaos of fancies came an idea that 
all at once restored ease to my mind, and which I was 
surprised at not having hit upon sooner: this was, to go 
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again to my friend Tibcrge, in whom I might be always 
sure of finding the same unfailing zeal and friendship. 
There is nothing more glorious— nothing that does more 
honor to true virtue— than the confidence with which 
one approaches a friend of tried intcgrih*; no apprehen- 
sion, no risk of unkind repulse; if it be not always in his 
power to afford the required succor, one is sure at least of 
meeting kindness and compassion. The heart of the poor 
supplicant, which remains impenetrably closed to the rest 
of the world, opens in his presence, as a flower expands 
before the orb of day, from which it instinctively knows 
it can derive a cheering and benign influence only. 

I considered it a blessing to have thought so apropos of 
Tiberge, and resolved to take measures to find him before 
evening. I returned at once to my lodgings to write him 
a line, and 6x a convenient place for our meeting* I re- 
quested secrecy and discretion, as tlie most important 
service he could render me under present circumstances. 

The pleasure I derived from the prospect of seeing Ti- 
berge dissipated every trace of melancholy, which Manon 
would not have failed otherwise to detect in my counte- 
nance. I described our misfortune at Chaillot as a trifle 
which ought not to annoy her; and Paris being the spot 
she liked best in the world, she was not sorry' to hear me 
say that it would be necessary for us to remain there en- 
tirely, until the little damage was repaired which had been 
caused by the fire at Chaillot. 

In an hour I received an answer from Tiberge, who 
promised to be at the appointed rendezvous. I went' there 
punctually I certainly felt some shame at encountering 
a tnend, whose presence alone ought to be a reproach to 
my iniquities; but I was supported by the opinion I had 

I had begged of him to meet me in the garden of the 
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Palais Royal. He was there before me. He hastened to- 
wards me the moment he saw me approach, and shook me 
warmly by both hands. I said that I eould not help feeling 
perfectly ashamed to meet him, and that I was weighed 
down by a sense of my ingratitude; that the first thing 
I implored of him was to tell me whether I might still con- 
sider him my friend, after having so justly incurred the 
loss of his esteem and affection. He replied, in the kindest 
possible manner, that it was not in the nature of things 
to destroy his regard for me; that my misfortunes even, 
or, if he might so call them, my faults and transgressions, 
had but increased the interest he felt for me; but that he 
must confess his affection was not unalloyed by a senti- 
ment of the liveliest sorrow, such as a person may be sup- 
posed to feel at seeing a beloved object on the brink of 
ruin, and beyond the reach of his assistance. 

Wc sat down upon a bench. Alas! said I with a deep 
sigh, your compassion must be indeed great, my dear Ti- 
berge, if you assure me it is equal to my sufferings. I am 
almost ashamed to recount them, for I confess they have 
been brought on by no very creditable course of conduct; 
the results, hou’cver, are so truly melancholy, that a friend 
even less attached than you would be affected by the 
recital. 

He then begged of me, in proof of friendship, to let 
him know, without any disguise, all that had occurred to 
me since my departure from St. Sulpice. I gratified him; 
and so far from concealing anything, or attempting to 
extenuate my faults, I spoke of my passion with all the 
ardor with which it still inspired me. I represented it to 
him as one of those especial visitations of fate, which draw 
on the devoted victim to his ruin, and w-hich it is as im- 
possible for virtue itself to resist, as for human wisdom to 
foresee. I painted to him, in the most vivid colors, my e.x- 
citement, my fears, the state of despair in which I had 
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been hvo hours before I saw him, and into which I should 
be again plunged, if I found my friends as relentless as 
Fate had been. I at length made such an impression upon 
poor Tibcrge, that I saw he was as much affected by com- 
passion, as 1 by the recollection of my sufferings. 

He took my hand, and exhorted me to have courage 
and be comforted; but, as he seemed to consider it settled 
that Manon and I were to separate, I ga\’e him at once to 
understand that it was that ver)' separation I considered as 
the most intolerable of all my misfortunes; and that I was 
ready to endure not only the last degree of miser)', but 
death itself, of the cruellest kind, rather than seek relief 
in a remedy worse than the whole accumulation of my 
woes. 

Hxplain yourself, then, said he to me; what assistance 
can I afford you, if you reject ever\ thing I propose? I had 
not courage to tell him that it was from his purse I wanted 
relief. He however comprehended it in the end; and ac- 
knowledging that he believed he now understood me, he 
remained for a moment in an attitude of thought, with 
the air of a person revolving something in his mind. Do 
not imagine, he presently said, that my hesitation arises 
from any diminution of my zeal and friendship; but to 
what an alternative do you now reduce me, since I must 
either refuse you the assistance you ask, or violate my most 
sacred duty in affording it? For is it not participating in 

your sin to furnish you with the means of continuing its 
indulgence? 

However, continued he, after a moment’s thought, it 
IS perhaps the excited state into which want has thrown 
you, that denies you now the liberty of choosing the 
proper path. Man's mind must be at rest, to know the lux- 
ury of wisdom and virtue. I can afford to let you have some 
money, and permit me, my dear chevalier, to impose but 
one condition: that is, that you let me know the place of 
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your abode, and allow me the opportunity of using my 
exertions to reclaim you. I know that there is in your heart 
a lo\'e of virtue, and that you ha\'C been only led astray by 
the violence of your passions. 

I of course agreed to cverjthing he asked, and only 
begged of him to deplore the malign destiny which ren- 
dered me callous to the counsels of so virtuous a friend. 
He then took me to a banker of his acquaintance, who 
gave one hundred and seventy crowns for his note of hand, 
which was taken as cash. I have already said that he was 
not rich. Ilis living was worth about six thousand francs a 
year, but as this was the first year since his induction, he 
had as yet touched none of the receipts, and it was out of 
the future income that he made me this advance. 

I felt the full force of his gencrosit)% even to such a 
degree as almost to deplore the fatal passion which thus 
led me to break through all the restraints of duty. Virtue 
had for a moment the ascendancy in my heart, and made 
me sensible of my shame and degradation. But this was 
soon over. For Manon I could have given up my hopes 
of heaven, and when I again found myself at her side, I 
wondered how I could for an instant have considered my- 
self degraded by my passion for this enchanting girl. 

Manon was a creature of most extraordinary disposi- 
tion. Never had mortal a greater contempt for money, and 
yet she was haunted by perpetual dread of wanting it. Her 
only desire was for pleasure and amusement. She would 
never have wished to possess a sou, if pleasure could be 
procured without money. She never even cared what our 
purse contained, provided she could pass the day agre - 
ably; so that, being neither fond of play, nor at all dazzled 
by the desire of great wealth, nothing was more easy than 
to satisfy her, by daily finding out amusements sm ed o 
her moderate wishes. But it became by habit a thing so 
absolutely necessary for her to have her mind thus occu- 
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pied, that, without it. it was impossible to exercise the 
smallest influence over her temper or inclinations. Al- 
though she loved me tenderly, and I was the only person, 
as she often declared, in whose society she could ever find 
the pure enjoyments of love, yet I felt thoroughly con- 
vinced that her attachment could not withstand certain 
apprehensions. She would have preferred me, even with 
a moderate fortune, to the whole world; but I had no hind 
of doubt that she would, on the other hand, abandon me 

for some new M. de B , when I had nothing more 

to offer her than fidelity and love. 

I resolved therefore so to curtail my own individual 
e.\penses, as to be able always to meet Iiers, and rather to 
deprive myself of a thousand necessaries than even to limit 
her extravagance. The carriage made me more uneasy 
than anything else, for I saw no chance of being able to 
maintain either coachman or horses. 


I told hh Lescaut of my difficulties, and did not con- 
ceal from him that I had received a thousand francs from 
a friend. He repeated, that if I wished to try the chances 
of the gaming tabic, he was not without hopes that, by 
spending a few crowns in entertaining his associates, I 
might be, on his recommendation, admitted into the 

association. ^Vith all my repugnance to cheating, I yielded 
to dire necessity. 

Lescaut presented me tliat night as a relation of his 
own. He added, that I was the more likely to suceed in my 
new profession, from wanting the favors of Fortune. How- 
ever, to show them that I was not quite reduced to the 
lowest ebb, he said it was my intention to treat them with 
a supper. Tlie offer was accepted, and I entertained them 
en prince. They talked a good deal about my fashionable 

amiability of my disposition; 

b I’" entertained of me! 

Because there was something m my countenance that be- 
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spoke the gentleman, and no one tlierefore could have a 
suspicion of my honesty: they voted thanks to Lescaut for 
having introduced so promising a novice, and deputed one 
of the members to instruct me for some days in the neces- 
sary manocuvers. 

The principal scene of my exploits was the Hotel of 
Transylvania, where there was a faro table in one room, 
and other games of cards and dice in the gallery. Tliis 

academy was kept by the Prince of R , who then lived 

at Clagny, and most of his officers belonged to our society. 
Shall I mention it to my shame? I profited quickly by my 
instructor’s tuition, I acquired an amazing facili^ in 
sleight-of-hand tricks, and learned to perfection to sauter 
Je coup; with the help of a pair of long ruffles, I shuffled 
so adroitly as to defy the quickest observer, and I ruined 
several fair players. My unrivalled skill so quickened the 
progress of my fortunes, that I found myself master, in a 
few weeks, of very considerable sums, besides what I di- 
vided in good faith with my companions. 

I had no longer any fear of communicating toManoii 
the extent of our loss at Chaillot, and, to console her on 
the announcement of such disastrous news, I took a fur- 
nished house, where we established ourselves in all the 
pride of opulence and security. 

Tiberge was in the habit at this period of paying me 
frequent visits. He was never tired of his moral lectures. 
Over and over again did he represent to me the injury 1 
was inflicting upon my conscience, my honor, and my 
fortune. I received all his advice kindly, and although 1 
had not the smallest inclination to adopt it, I had no 
doubt of its sincerity, for I knew its source. Sometimes I 
rallied him good-humoredly, and entreated him not to 
be more tight-laced than some other priests were, and 
even bishops, who by no means considered a mistress in- 
compatible with a good and holy life. Look, I said, at 
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Manon’s eyes, and tell me if there is one in the long cata- 
logue of sins that might not there 6nd a plea of justifica- 
tion. He bore these sallies patiently, and carried his for- 
bearance almost too far; but when lie saw my funds in- 
crease, and that I had not only returned him the hun- 
dred and sevent)' crowns, but having hired a new house 
and trebled my expenses, I had plunged deeper than ever 
into a life of pleasure, he changed his tone and man- 
ner towards me. He lamented my obduracy. He warned 
me against the chastisements of the Divine wrath, and 
predicted some of the miseries with which indeed I was 
shortly afterwards visited. It is impossible, he said, that 
the money which now serves to support your debauch- 
eries can have been acquired honorably. You have come 
by it unjustly, and in the same way shall it be taken from 
you. The most awful punishment Heaven could inflict 
would be to allow you the undisturbed enjoyment of 
it. All my advice, he added, has been useless; I too plainly 
perceive that it will shortly become troublesome to you. 
I now take my leave; you are a weak, as well as an un- 
grateful friend! May your criminal enjoyments vanish as 
a shadow! may your ill-gotten wealth leave you without 
a resource; and may you yourself remain alone and 
averted, to learn the vanit)^ of these tlrings, which now 
divert you from better pursuits. \Vlien that time arrives 
you will find me disposed to love and to serve you; this 
day ends our intercourse, and I once for all avow my hor- 
ror of the life you are leading. 

It was in my room and in Manon’s presence that he 
delivered this apostolical harangue. He rose to depart. I 
was about to detain him, but was prevented by Manon, 

was better to let the madman go. 

What he said, however, did not fail to make some 
impr^sion upon me. I notice these brief passages of 
my hte when I experienced a returning sentiment of 
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virtue, because it was to those traces, however light, that 
I was afterwards indebted for whate\’er of fortitude I dis- 
played under the most tiding circumstances. 

Manon’s caresses soon dissipated the annoyance this 
scene had caused me. We continued to lead a life en- 
tirely devoted to pleasure and love. The increase of our 
wealth only redoubled our affection. Tliere were none 
happier among all the devotees of Venus and Fortune. 
Hea\’ens! why call this a world of miseiy', when it can 
furnish a life of such rapturous enjoyment? But alas, it 
is too soon over! For what ought Man to sigh, could such 
felicity but last for ever? Ours shared the common fate, 
— in being of short duration, and followed by lasting 
regrets. 

I had realized by play such a considerable sum of 
money, that I thought of investing a portion of it. My 
servants were not ignorant of my good luck, particularly 
my \'alet and Manon’s own maid, before whom we often 
talked without any reserve. The maid was handsome, and 
my valet in lo\e with her. They knew they had to deal 
with a voung and inexperienced couple, whom they 
fancied they could impose upon without much difficulty. 
They laid a plan, and executed it with so much skill, 
that' they reduced us to a state from which it was never 
afterwards possible for us to extricate ourselves. 

Ha\ ing supped one e\‘ening at Lescaut s, it was about 
midnight \\hcn we returned home. I asked for my valet, 
and Manon for her maid; neither one nor the other 
could be found. They had not been seen in the house 
since eight o’clock, and had gone out, after having some 
cases carried before them, according to orders which 
they pretended to have received from me. I at once fore- 
saw a part of the truth, but my suspicions were infinitely 
surpassed b\- what presented itself on going into my 
room. Tlie lock of my closet had been forced, and my 
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cash as well as my best clothes were gone. While I stood 
stupefied with amazement, Manon came, in the greatest 
alarm, to inform me that her apartment had been rifled 
in the same manner. 

Tliis blow was so perfectly astounding, so cruel, that 
it was with difficulty I could refrain from tears. The 
dread of infecting Manon with my despair made me as- 
sume a more contented air. I said, smiling, that I should 
avenge myself upon some unhappy dupe at the Hotel of 
Transylvania. However, she appeared so sensibly affected, 
that her grief increased my sorrow infinitclv more than 
my attempt succeeded in supporting her spirits. Wq are 
destroyed! said she, with tears in lier eyes. I endeavored, 
in vain, by my entreaties and caresses, to console her. 
My own lamentations betrayed my distress and despair. 
Jn fact, we were so completely ruined, that we were 
bereft almost of decent covering. 

I determined to send off at once for Lescaut. He ad- 
vised me to go immediately to the Lieutenant of Police, 
and to give information also to the Grand Provost of 
Psris. I went, but it was to add to my calamities onlv; 
for, independently of my visit producing not the smallest 
good effect, I by my absence, allowed Lescaut time for 
discussion with his sister, during which he did not fail to 
inspire her with the most horrible resolutions. He spoke 

0 her about JM. G M ^ an old voluptuan% who 

paid prodigally for his pleasures; he so glowingly de- 
scribed the advantages of such a connection, that she en- 
tered into all his plans. This discreditable arrangement 
was all concluded before my return, and the execution of 

1 only postponed till the next morning, after Lescaut 
should have apprised G M . 

I found him on my return, waiting for me at mv 
house; but Manon had retired to her own apartment, and 
she had desired the footman to tell me that, having need of 
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/■epose, she hoped she should not be disturbed that night. 
Lescaut left me, after offering me a few crowns, which I 
accepted. 

It was nearly four o’clock when I retired to bed; and 
having evolved in my mind various schemes for retriev- 
ing my fortunes, I fell asleep so late that I did not awake 
till between eleven and twelve o’clock. I arose at once to 
inquire after Manon’s health; they told me that she had 
gone out an hour before with her brother, who had come 
for her in a hired carriage. Although there appeared 
something mysterious in such a proceeding, I cndca\’ored 
to check my rising suspicions. I allowed some hours 
to pass, during which I amused myself with reading. At 
length, being unable any longer to stifle my uneasiness, 
I paced up and down the apartments. A scaled letter 
upon Manon’s table at last caught my eye. It was ad- 
dressed to me, and in her handwriting. I felt my blood 
freeze as I opened it; it was in these words: 

“I protest to you, dearest chevalier, that you arc the 
idol of my heart, and that you are the only being on earth 
whom I can truly love; but do you not see, my own poor 
dear chevalier, that in the situation to which we are now 
reduced, fidelity would be worse than madness? Do you 
think tenderness possibly compatible with starvation? 
For my part, hunger would be sure to drive me to some 
fatal end. Heaving some day a sigh for love, I should find 
it was my last. I adore you, rely upon that; but leave to 
me, for a short while, the management of our fortunes. 
God help the man who falls into my hands. My only 
wish is to render my chevalier rich and happy. My 
brother will tell you about me; he can vouch for my grief 
in yielding to the necessity of parting from you.” 

I remained, after reading this, in a state which it 
would be difficult to describe; for even now I know not 
the nature of the feelings which then agitated me. It 
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was one of those unique situations of which others can 
never have experienced anything even approaching to 
similarity. It is impossible to explain it, because other 
persons can have no idea of its nature; and one can 
hardly even analyze it to oneself. Memory' furnishes 
nothing that will connect it with the past, and therefore 
ordinary language is inadequate to describe it. W-Tiatever 
was its nature, however, it is certain that grief, hate, jeal- 
ousy, and shame entered into its composition. Fortunate 
would it have proved for me if Love also had not been a 
component part! 

Tliat she loves me, I exclaimed, I can believe; but 
could she, without being a monster, hate me? What 
right can a man ever have to woman’s affections, which 
I had not to Manon’s? What is left to me. after all the 
sacrifices I have made for her sake? Yet she abandons me, 
and the ungrateful creature thinks to screen herself from 
my reproaches by professions of love! She pretends to 
dread starvation! God of Love, what grossness of senti- 
ment! \\niat an answer to the refinement of my adora- 
tion! I had no dread of that kind; I, who have almost 
sought starvation for her sake, by renouncing fortune 
and the comforts of my father's house! I, wlro denied 
myself actual necessaries, in order to gratify her little 
whims and caprices! She adores me, she says. If vou 
adored me, ungrateful creature, I well know what course 
you would have taken; you would never have quitted me 
at least, without saying adieu. It is only I who can tell the 
pangs and torments of being separated from all one loves 
i must have taken leave of my senses, to have voluntarily 
Drought all this misery upon myself. 

My lamentations were interrupted by a visit I little 
expected: it was from Lescaut. Assassin! cried I, putting 
my hand upon my sword, where is Manon? what have 
you done with her? My agitation startled him. He re- 
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5lied» that if this was the reception he was to meet when 
le came to offer me the most essential service it was in 
his power to render me, he should take his leave, and 
never again cross my threshold. I ran to the door of the 
apartment, which I shut. Do not imagine, I said, turning 
towards him, that you can once more make a dupe of me 
with your lies and inventions. Either defend your life 
or tell me where I can find Manon. How impatient you 
arc! replied he; that was in reality the object of my visit. 
I came to announce a piece of good fortune \^’hich you 
little expected, and for which jou will probably feel 
somewhat grateful. My curiosity was at once excited. 

He informed me that Manon, totally unable to eiv 
dure the dread of want, and, abo\’e all, the certainh' of 
being at once obliged to dispense with her equipage, had 

begged of him to make her acquainted with M. G 

M , who had a character for liberality. He carefully 

avoided telling me that this was the result of his own ad- 
vice, and that he had prepared the way before he intro- 
duced his sister. I took her there this morning, said he, 
and the fellow wzs so enchanted with her looks that he 
at once invited her to accompany him to his country seat, 
where he is gone to pass some days. As I plainly per- 
ceived, said Lcscaut, the advantage it may be to you, I 
took care to let him know that she had lately experienced 
very considerable losses; and I so piqued his generosity 
that he began bv giving her four hundred crowns. I told 
him that was well enough for a commencement, but that 
my sister would have, for the future, many demands for 
money; that she had the charge of a young brother, who 
had been thrown upon her hands since the death of our 
parents; and that, if he wished to prove himself worthy 
of her affections, he would not allow her to suffer un- 
easiness on account of this child whom she regarded as 
part of herself. This speech produced its effect; he at 
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once promised to take a house for you and Manon, for 
you must know that )Ou arc the poor little orphan. He 
undertook to set you up in furniture, and to give you 
four hundred livres a month, which, if I calculate rightly, 
will amount to four thousand eight hundred per annum. 
He left orders with his steward to look out for a house, 
and to have it in readiness by the time he returned. You 
will soon, therefore, again see Manon, who begged of me 
to give you a thousand tender messages, and to assure 
you that she loves }'Ou more dearly than ever. 


CNAPreR V 

“/nfected with that leprosy of fust 
Which taints the lioariest years of vicious men; 
A/aking them ransack to the veiy' last 
The dregs of pleasure for their vanish'd ;ovs.” dyron. 

sitting down to reflect upon this strange turn of 
't-^Fate, I found myself so perplexed, and consequentlv 
so incapable of arriving at any rational conclusion, that 
1 allowed Lescaut to put repeated questions to me with- 
out in the slightest degree attending to their purport, 
it was then that Honor and Virtue made me feel the 
most poignant remorse, and that I recalled with bitter- 
ness Amiens, my father's house, St. Sulpice, and every 
spot ^yhere I had ever lived in happy innocence. By what 
a terrific interval was I now separated from that blessed 
state! I beheld it no longer but as a dim shadow in the 
distance, still attracting my regrets and desires, but 
without the power of rousing me to exertion. By what 
ratahty, said I, have I become thus degraded? Love 
IS not a guilty passion! why then has it been to me the 
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source of profligacy and distress? Who prevented me from 
leading a virtuous and tranquil life with Manon? Why did 
I not marry her before I obtained any concession from 
her love? Would not my father, who had the tendercst 
regard for me, have given his consent, if I had taken the 
fair and candid course of soliciting him? Yes, my father 
\\’Ould himself have cherished her as one far too good to 
be his son’s wife! I should have been happy in the love 
of Manon, in the affection of my father, in the esteem of 
the world, with a moderate portion of the good things 
of life, and above all, with the consciousness of virtue. 
Disastrous change! Into what an infamous character is it 

here proposed that I should sink? To share But can I 

hesitate, if Manon herself suggests it, and if I am to lose 
her except upon such conditions? Lescaut, said I, putting 
my hands to my eyes as if to shut out such a horrifying 
vision, if your intention was to render me a service, I give 
you thanks. You might perhaps have struck out a more 
reputable course, but it is so settled, is it not? Let us then 
only think of profiting by your labor, and fulfilling your 
engagements. 

Lescaut, who had been considerably embarrassed, not 
only by my fury, but by the long silence which followed 
it, was too happy to see me now take a course so different 
from what he had anticipated. He had not a particle of 
courage, of which indeed I have, in the sequel of my story, 
abundant proof. Yes, yes, he quickly answered, it is good 
service I have rendered you, and you will find that we 
shall derive infinitely more advantage from it than you 
now expect. W^e consulted then as to the best mode of 

preventing the suspicions which G M naight eiv 

tertain of our relationship, when he found me mder and 
of ri])er manhood than he probably imagined. The only 
plan we could hit upon was to assume in his presence an 
innocent and provincial air, and to persuade him that it 
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was my intention to enter the Church, and that with tliat 
view I was obliged to go every day to the College. We 
also determined that 1 should appear as awkward as I 
possibly could the first time I was admitted to the honor 
of an introduction. 

He returned to town three or four days after, and at 
once conducted Manon to the house whicli his steward 
had in the meantime prepared. She immediately apprised 
Lescaut of her return, and he having informed me, we 

went together to her new abode. The old lover had already 
gone outf 

In spite of the submission with rvhich I had resigned 
myself to her wishes, I could not, at our meeting, repress 
the compunctious murmurs of my conscience. I appeared 
before her grieved and dejected. Tlie joy I felt at seeing 
her once more could not altogether dispel my sorrow' for 
her infidelit)': she, on the contrar)', appeared transj^orted 
with the pleasure of seeing me. She accused me of cold- 
ness. I could not help muttering the words perfidious and 
unfaithful, though they were profusely mixed witli sighs. 

At first she laughed at me for my simplicih’; but when 
she found that I continued to look at her with an un- 
changing expression of melancholy, and that I could not 
bring myself to enter with alacriW into a scene so repug- 
nant to all my feelings, she went'alone into her boudoir 
I very soon followed her, and then I found her in a flood 
of tears. I asked the cause of her sorrow. You can easily 
understand it, said she; how' can you w'ish me to live, if 
my presence can no longer have any other effect than 
to give you an air of sadness and chagrin? Not one kiss 
nave you given me during the long hour you have been 
m the house, while you have received my caresses with the 
dignified indifference of a Grand Turk receiving the 
forced homage of the Sultanas of his harem. 

Hearken to me, Manon, said I, embracing her; I can- 
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not conceal from you that my heart is bitterly afflicted. I 
do not now allude to the uneasiness your sudden flight 
caused me, nor to the unkindness of quitting me without 
a word of consolation, after having passed the night away 
from me. The pleasure of seeing you again would more 
than compensate for all; but do you imagine that I can 
reflect without sighs and tears upon the degrading and 
unhappy life which you now wish me to lead in this 
house? Say nothing of my birth, or of my feelings of 
honor; love like mine derives no aid from arguments of 
that feeble nature; but do you imagine that I ca« without 
emotion see my love so badly recompensed, or rather so 
cruelly treated, by an ungrateful and unfeeling mistress? 

She interrupted me. Stop, Chevalier, said she, it is use- 
less to torture me with reproaches, which, coming from 
\ou, always pierce my heart. I see what annoys you. I had 
hoped that you would have agreed to the project which I 
had devised for mending our shattered fortunes, and it 
was from a feeling of delicacy to you that I began the 
execution of it without your assistance; but I give it up 
since it docs not meet your approbation. She added that 
she would now merely request a little patient forbearance 
during the remainder of the day; that she had already re- 
ceived five hundred crowns from the old gentleman, and 
that he had promised to bring her that evening a magnifi- 
cent pearl necklace with other jewels, and, in advance, half 
of the )carl\’ pension he had engaged to allow her. Lea^■c 
me only time enough, said she to me, to get possession of 
these presents; I promise you that he will ha\’e little to 
boast of from his connection with me, for in the country 
I repulsed all his advances, putting him off till our return 
to town. It is true that he has kissed my hand a thousand 
times over, and it is but just that he should pay for even 
this amusement: I am sure that, considering his riches as 
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well as Ills age, five or six thousand francs is not an un- 
reasonable price! 

Her determination was of more \‘alue in my eyes than 
twenty thousand crowns. I could feel that I was* not yet 
bereft of every sentiment of honor, by the satisfaction I 
experienced at escaping thus from infamy. But I was born 
for brief joys, and miseries of long duration. Fate never 
rescued me from one precipice, but to lead me to another. 
Uhen I had expressed mv delight to Manon at this 
change in her intentions, I told her she had better inform 
Lescaut of it, m order that we might take our measures in 
concert. At first he murmured, but the money in hand 
induced him to enter into our views. It was then deter- 
mined that we should all meet at G M ’s supper 

table, and that, for two reasons: first, for the amusement 
ot passing rne off as a school-boy and brother to Manoiv 
and secondly, to prevent the old profligate from taking 
any liberties with his mistress, on the strength of his 
liberal payments in advance. Lescaut and I were to retire, 
when lie went to the room where he expected to i^ass the 
» flnd Manon, instead of following him, promised to 

come out, and join us. Lescaut undertook to have a coach 
waiting at the door. 


Tlie supper hour hav ing arrived, M. de G M 

made his appearance. Already Lescaut was with his sister 
m the supper room. The moment the lover entered, he 
presented his fair one with a complete set of pearls, neck- 
lace, earrings, and bracelets, which must have cost at least 
a thousand crowns. He then placed on the table before 

half I'f 1 °'’"^ four hundred francs, the 

of her year s allowance. He seasoned his present with 
many pretty speeches in the true shle of the old cour 
Manon could not refuse him a few kisses: it was seaW 
her right to the money which he had just handed to her^ 
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I was at the door, and waiting for Lescaut’s signal to enter 
the room. 

He approached to take me by the hand, \^'hile Manon 
was securing the money and jewels, and leading me to- 
ward M. de G M , he desired me to make my 

bow. I made two or three most profound ones. Pray excuse 
him. sir. said Lescaut, he is a mere child. He has not yet 
acquired much of the ton of Paris; but no doubt with a 
little trouble we shall improve him. You will often have 
the honor of seeing that gentleman here, said he, turning 
towards me: take advantage of it, and endeavor to imitate 
so good a model. 

The old libertine appeared to be pleased with me. He 
patted me on the check, saying that I was a fine boy, but 
that I should be on my guard in Paris, where young men 
were easily debauched. Lcscaut assured him that I was 
naturally of so grave a character that I thought of nothing 
but becoming a clergyman, and that, even as a child, my 
favorite amusement was building little chapels. I fancy 
a likeness to Manon, said the old gentleman, putting his 
hand under my chin. I answered him with the most simple 
air,— Sir, the fact is, that we are ver\' closely connected, 
and that I love my sister as another portion of myself. Do 
you hear that? said he to Lescaut; he is indeed a clever 
bov! It is a pitv he should not see something of the world. 
Oh, sir, I replied, I have seen a great deal of it at home, 
attending church, and I believe I might find in Paris some 
greater fools than myself. Listen! said he; it is positively 

wonderful in a boy from the countiy\ 

The whole conversation during supper was of the same 
kind. Manon, with her usual gaieh', was several times on 
the point of spoiling the joke by her bursts of laughter. I 
eontrived, while eating, to recount his own identical Ins- 
ton'. and to paint even the fate that awaited him. Lescaut 
and Manon were in an agony of fear during my recital. 
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especially while I was drawing his portrait to the life: but 
his own vanity prevented him from recognizing it. and I 
did it so well that he was the first to pronounce it ex- 
tremely laughable. ^011 will allow that I had reason for 
dwelling on this ridiculous scene. 

At length it was time to retire. Lescaut and I took our 

departure. G NI went to his room, and Manon. 

making some excuse for her absence, came to join us at 
the gate. The coach, that was waiting for us a few doors 
off, drove up towards us, and we were out of the street 
in an instant. 

Although I must confess that this proceeding appeared 
to me little short of actual robber^’, it was not the most 
dishonest one with which I thought I had to reproach 
myself. I had more scruples about the money which 1 had 
won at play. However, we dcri\ed as little advantage from 
the one as from the other; and Heaven sometimes ordains 
that the lightest fault shall meet the se\'erest punishment. 

M, G M— — was not long in finding out that he 

had been duped. I am not sure whether he took any steps 
that night to discover us. but be had influence enough to 
insure an effectual pursuit, and we were sufficiently impru- 
dent to rely upon the extent of Paris, and the distance be- 
hveen our residence and bis. Not only did he discover our 
abode and our circumstances, but also who I was — the life 
that I had led in Paris— Manon’s former connection with 

B , the manner in which she had deceived him: in a 

word, all the scandalous facts of our history. He there- 
fore resolved to ha\'c us apprehended, and treated less as 
criminals than as vagabonds. An officer came abruptly one 
morning into our bedroom, with half a dozen archers of 
the guard. They first took possession of our money, or I 

should rather say, of G M ’s. They made us 

quickly get up, and conducted us to the door, where \vc 
found tw'O coaches, into one of which they forced poor 
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Manon» without any explanation, and I was taken in the 
other to St. Lazare. 

One must have experienced this kind of reverse, to un- 
derstand the despair that is caused by it. Tlie police were 
savage enough to deny me the consolation of embracing 
Manon, or of bidding her farewell. I remained for a long 
time ignorant of her fate. It was perhaps fortunate for 
me that I was kept in a state of ignorance, for had I known 
what she suffered, I should have lost my senses, probably 
my life. 

My unhappy mistress was dragged then from my pres- 
ence, and taken to a place the very name of which fills 
me with horror to remember. This to be the lot of a crea- 
ture the most perfect, who must have shared the most 
splendid throne on earth, if other men had only seen and 
felt as I did! She was not treated harsidy there, but was 
shut up in a narrow prison, and obliged, in solitary con- 
finement, to perform a certain quantity of work each day, 
as a necessary condition for obtaining the most unpalatable 
food. I did not learn this till a long time after, when I 
had myself endured some months of rough and cruel treat- 
ment. 

My guards not having told me where it was that they 
had been ordered to conduct me, it was only on my arrival 
at St. Lazare that I learned my destination. I would have 
preferred death, at that moment, to the state into which 
I believed myself about to be thrown. I had the utmost 
terror of this place. My misery was increased by the 
guards, on my entrance, examining once more my pockets 
to ascertain whether I had about me any arms or weapons 

of defense. 

The governor appeared. He had been informed of my 
apprehension. He saluted me with great mildness. Do 
not, my good sir, said I to him, allow me to be treated 
with indignity. I would suffer a hundred deaths rather 
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than quietly submit to degrading treatment. No, no. he 
replied, you will act quietly and prudently, and we shall be 
mutually content with each other. He begged of me to 
ascend to one of the highest rooms; I followed him with- 
out a murmur. The archers accompanied us to the door, 
and the governor, entering the room, made a sign for them’ 
to depart. 

l am your prisoner, I suppose? said I: well, what do vou 
intend to do with me? He said, he was delighted to see me 
adopt so reasonable a tone; that it would be his duty to 
endeavor to inspire me with a taste for virtue and religion, 
and mine to profit by his exhortations and advice; that 
lightly as I might be disposed to rate his attentions to me. 

I should find notliing but enjoyment in my solitude. Ah. 
enjoj'mciit, indeed; replied I; you do not know, my good 
sir; the only thing on earth that could afford me enjoy- 
ment. I know it, said he. but I trust vour inclinations will 
change. His answer showed that he had lieard of my ad- 
ventures, and perhaps of my name. I begged to know if 
such were the fact. He told me candidly that they had 
mtormed him of every particular. 

This blow was the sc\erest of any I had yet experi- 
enced. I literally shed a torrent of tears, in all the bitter- 
ncss of unmixed despair; I could not reconcile mvself to 
the humiliation wdiich would make me a proverb of all mv 
acquaintances, and the disgrace of my family. I passed a 
week m the most profound dejection, without being ca^ 
pable of gaming any information, or of occupying mvself- 
with anything but my own degradation. The remem 
brance even of Manon added nothing to my grief; it only 
occurred to me as a circumstance tliat had preceded mv 
new sorrow; and the sense of shame and confusion was at 
present the all-absorbing passion. 

There are few persons who have experienced the 
force of these special workings of the mind. The generality 
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of men are only sensible of five or six passions, in the 
limited round of which they pass their lives, and within 
which all their agitations are confined. Remove tlicm from 
the influence of love and hate, pleasure and pain, hope 
and fear, and they have no further feeling. But persons of 
a finer cast can be affected in a thousand different ways; 
it would almost seem that they had more than fiNC senses, 
and that they are accessible to ideas and sensations which 
far exceed the ordinarv faculties of human nature; and. 
conscious that they possess a capacity which raises them 
above the common herd, there is nothing of which they 
are more jealous. Hence springs tlicir impatience under 
eontempt and ridicule; and hence it is that a sense of 
debasement is perhaps the most violent of all their emo- 
tions. 

I had this melancholy advantage at St. Lazare. My 
grief appeared to the governor so excessive, that, dreading 
the consequences, he thought he was bound to treat me 
with more mildness and indulgence. He visited me two 
or three times a day; he often made me take a turn with 
^him in the garden, and showed his interest for me in his 
"exhortations and good advice. I listened always attentively: 
and warmlv expressed my sense of his kindness, from 
which he derived hopes of my ultimate con\ersion. 

You appear to me, said he one day, of a disposition so 
mild and tractable, that I cannot comprehend the excesses 
into which vou have fallen. Two things astonish me: one 
■ is, how, with your good qualities, you could have ever 
abandoned yourself to vice; and the other, which amazes 
me still more, is, how you can receive with such perfect 
temper my advice and instructions, after having lived so 
long in a course of dcbaucher\-. If it be sincere repentance, 
you present a singular example of the benign mercy of 
Hea\'cn; if it proceed from the natural goodness of your 
disposition, then )'OU certainly have that within you which 
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warrants the hope that a protracted residence in this 
place will not be required to bring you back to a regular 
and respectable life. 

I was delighted to find that he had such an opinion of 
me. I resolved to strengthen it by a continuance of good 
conduct, convinced that it was the surest means of abridg- 
ing the term of my confinement. I begged of him to fur- 
nish me ^\'ith books. lie was agreeably siiq^rised to find 
that \\-hcn he requested me to sa}- what I should prefer, 
I mentioned only some religious and instructive works. I 
pretended to devote myself assiduoush' to study, and I 
thus gave him convincing proof of the moral reformation 
he was so anxious to bring about. 

It was nothing, however, but rank hypocrisy — I blush 
to confess it. Instead of studying, when alone I did noth- 
ing but curse my destiny. I lavished tlie bitterest execra- 
tions on my prison, and the tyrants who detained me 
there. If I ceased for a moment from these lamentations, 
it was only to relapse into the tormenting remembrance 
of my fatal and unhappy love. Manon s absence.— the 
mystery in which her fate was veiled.— the dread of never 
again beholding her; these formed the subject of my 

melancholy thought. I fancied her in the anns of G 

M . Far from imagining that he could have been brute 

enough to subject her to the same treatment to which I 
was condemned, I felt persuaded that he had only pro- 
cured my removal, in order that he might possess her in 
undisturbed enjoyment. 

Oh! how miserable were the days and nights I thus 
passed! They seemed to be of endless duration. My only 
hope of escape, now, was in hypocrisy; I scrutinized the 
countenance, and carefully marked every observation that 
tell from the governor, in order to ascertain what he really 
thought of me; and looking on him as the sole arbiter of 
my future fate, I made it my study to win, if possible, his 
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favor. I soon had the satisfaction to find that I was firmly 
established in his good graces, and no longer doubted his 
disposition to befriend me. 

I one day ventured to ask him whether my liberation 
depended on him. He replied that it was not altogether in 
his hands, but that he had no doubt that on his representa- 
tion M. de G M , at whose instance the lieuten- 

ant-general of police had ordered me to be confined, 
would consent to my being set at libert)'. May I flatter 
myself, rejoined I, in the mildest tone, that he will con- 
sider two montlis, which I have now spent in this prison, 
as a sufficient atonement? He offered to speak to him, if I 
wished it. I implored him without delay to do me that 
favor. 

He told me two days afterwards that G M 

was so sensibly affected by what he had heard, that he 
not only was ready to consent to my liberation, but that 
he had even expressed a strong desire to become better 
acquainted with me, and that he himself purposed to pay 
me a visit in prison. Although his presence could not 
afford me much pleasure, I looked upon it as a certain 
prelude to my liberation. 

He accordingly came to St. Lazare. I met him with an 
air more grave and certainlv less silly than I had exhibited 
at his house with Manon. He spoke reasonably enough of 
my former bad conduct. He added, as if to excuse his own 
delinquencies, that it \^■as graciously permitted to the 
weakness of man to indulge in certain pleasures, but that 
dishonesty and such shameful practices ought to be, and 

always would be, inexorably punished. 

I listened to all he said with an air of submission, which 
quite channed him. I betrayed no symptoms of annoyance 
even at some jokes in which he indulged about my rela- 
tionship with Manon and Lescaut, and about the little 
chapels of which he supposed I must have had time to 
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erect a great niany in St. Lazare, as I was so fond of that 
occupation. But he happened, unluckily both for me and 
for himself, to add that he hoped Manon had also cni' 
ployed herself in the same edifying manner at the Mag- 
dalen. Notwithstanding the thrill of horror I felt at the 
sound of the name, I had still presence of mind enough 
to beg, in the gentlest manner, that he would explain him- 
self. Oh, yes! he replied, she has been these last two 
months at the Magdalen learning to be prudent, and I 
trust she has improved herself as much there as you have 
done at St. Lazare! 

If an eternal imprisonment, or death itself, had been 
presented to my view, I could not liave restrained the ex- 
citement into which this afflicting announcement threw 
me. I flung myself upon him in so violent a rage that half 
my strength was exhausted by the effort. 1 had, howe\er, 
more than enough left to drag him to the ground and 
grasp him by the throat. I should infallibly ha\'e strangled 
him, if his fall, and the half-stifled cries which he had still 
the power to utter, had not attracted the go\crnor and 

several of the priests to my room. They rescued him from 
my fury. 

I was, myself, breathless and almost impotent from 

rage. O God! I cried— Heavenly justice! Must I suuive 

this infamy? I tried again to seize the barbarian who had 

thus roused my indignation— they prevented me. My de- 

spair~my cries,— my tears, exceed all belief: I raved in so 

incoherent a manner that all the bystanders, who were 

Ignorant of the cause, looked at each other with as much 
dread as surprise. 

G M — - in the meantime adjusted his wig and 

CTavat, and in his anger at having been so ill-treated, or- 
dered me to be kept under more severe restraint than 
oetore, and to be punished in the manner usual with of- 
fenders in St. Lazare. No, sir! said the governor, it is not 
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witli a person of his birth that wc are in the habit of 
using such means of coercion; besides, he is habitually so 
mild and well-conducted, that I cannot but think you 
must have given provocation for such excessive violence. 

This reply disconcerted G M beyond measure, 

and he went away, declaring that he knew how to be 
revenged on the gON crnor, as well as on me, and ever)' one 
else who dared to thwart him. 

The Superior, having ordered some of the brotherhood 
to escort him out of the prison, remained alone with me. 
He conjured me to tell him at once what was the cause 
of the fracas. — Oh, my good sir! said I to him, continuing 
to CT)' like a child, imagine the most horrible cruelty, fig- 
ure to yourself the most inhuman of atrocities— that is 
what G M has had the cowardly baseness to per- 
petrate: he has pierced my heart. Never shall I recover 
from this blow! I would gladly tell you tlie whole circum- 
stance, added I, sobbing with grief; you are kind-hearted, 
and cannot fail to pity me. 

I gave him, as briefiy as I could, a history of my long- 
standing and insurmountable passion for Manon, of the 
flourishing condition of our fortunes previous to the rob- 
bery committed by our ser\ants, of the offers which G 

M had made to my mistress, of the understanding 

they had come to, and the manner in which it had been 
defeated. To be sure, I represented things to him in as 
favorable a light for us as possible. Now )'oli can compre- 
hend, continued I, the source of M. G M 's holy 

zeal for my conversion. He has had influence enough to 
have me shut up here out of mere revenge. That I can 
pardon; but, my good sir, that is not all. He has taken 
from me my heart’s blood: he has had Manon shamefully 
incarcerated in the Magdalen; and had the effrontery to 
announce it to me this day with his own lips. In the 
Magdalen, good sir! O heavens, my adorable mistress, my 
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beloved Manon, a degraded inmate of the Hospital! How 
shall I command strength of mind enough to sur\dve this 
grief and shame! 

Tlie good father, seeing me in such affliction, en- 
deavored to console me. lie told me that he had never 
understood my histor)', as I just now related it; he had of 
course known that I led a dissolute life, but he had 

imagined that M. G M ’s interest about me was 

the result of his esteem and friendship for my family; that 
it was in this sense he had explained the matter to him; 
that what I had now told liim sliould assuredly produce a 
change in my treatment, and that he had no doubt that 
the accurate detail which he should immediately transmit 
to the lieutenant-general of police, would bring about my 
liberation. 

He then inquired why I had never thouglit of inform- 
ing my family of what had taken place, since they had not 
been instrumental to my incarceration. I satisfactorily an- 
swered this by stating my unwillingness to cause my 
father pain, or to bring upon myself the humiliation of 
such an exposure. In the end he promised to go directly 
to the lieutenant-general of police; if it were only, said he, 
to be beforehand with M. G M , who went off in 

such a rage, and who has sufficient influence to make him- 
self formidable. 


I looked for the good father's return with all the sus- 
pense of a man expecting sentence of death. It was torture 
to me to think of Manon at the Magdalen. Besides the 
mtamy of such a prison, I knew not how she miglit be 
treated there; and the recollection of some particulars I 
la onnerly heard of this horrible place, incessantly re- 
newed my miser)^ Cost what it might. I was so bent upon 
relieving her by some means or other, that I should as- 
suredly have set fire to St. Lazare, if no other mode of 
escape had presented itself. 
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I considered what chances would remain to me if the 
lieutenant-general still kept me in confinement. I taxed 
my ingenuit)': I scanned ever)^ imaginable gleam of hope 
— I could discover nothing that gave me any prospect of 
escape, and I feared that I should experience only more 
rigid confinement, if I made an unsuccessful attempt. I 
thought of some friends from whom I might hope for aid, 
but then, how was I to make them aware of my situation? 
At length I fancied that I had hit upon a plan so in- 
genious, as to offer a fair probabilit}' of success. I post- 
poned the details of its arrangement until after the Su- 
perior’s return, in case of his having failed in the object 
of his visit. 

He soon arrived: I did not observ’e upon his counte- 
nance any of those marks of joy that indicate good news. 
I have spoken, said he, to the lieutenant-general of police, 

but I was too late. M. G—— M went straight to him 

after quitting us, and so prejudiced him against you, that 
he was on the point of sending me fresh instructions to 
subject you to closer confinement. 

However, when I let him know the truth of your story, 
he reconsidered the matter, and, smiling at the conduct of 

old G M , he said it would be necessary to keep 

you here for six months longer in order to pacify him; the 
less to be lamented, he added, because your morals would 
be sure to benefit by your residence here. He desired that 
I should show you every kindness and attention, and I 
need not assure you that you shall have no reason to com- 
plain of your treatment. 

This speech of the Superiors was long enough to 
afford me time to form a prudent resolution. I saw that 
by betraying too strong an impatience for my liberty, I 
should probably be upsetting all my projects. I acknowl- 
edged to him, that, as it was necessary for me to remain, 
it was an infinite comfort to know that I possessed a place 
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in his esteem. I then requested, and with unaffected sin- 
cerity, a favor, which could be of no consequence to others, 
and which would contribute much to my peace of mind; 
it was to inform a friend of mine, a devout clergy man, who 
lived at St. Sulpice, that I was at St. Lazarc, and to permit 
me occasionally to receive his visits. 

This was of course my friend Tiberge; not that I could 
hope from him the assistance necessary for effecting m) 
liberty; but I wished to make him the unconscious instru- 
ment of my designs. In a word, this was my project: I 
wished to write to Lcscaut, and to charge him and our 
common friends ^^•ith the task of my deli\erance. The 
first difficulty' was to have my letter conveyed to him; this 
should be Tiberge’s office. However, as lie knew him to 
be Manon's brother, I doubted whether he would take 
charge of this commission. My plan was to enclose my 
letter to Lescaut in another to some respectably man of 
my acquaintance, begging of him to transmit the first to 
Its address without delay; and as it was necessary that I 
should have personal communication with Lescaut, in 
order to arrange our proceedings, I told him to call on me 
at bt. Lazare, and assume the name of my eldest brother, 
as if he had come to Paris expressly to see me. I postponed 
tiil our meeting all mention of the safest and most ex- 
pediti^s course I intended to suggest for our future con- 

governor informed Tiberge of my wish to see 
mm. This ever-faithful friend had not so entirely lost sight 
ot me as to be ignorant of my present abode, and it is 
probable that, in his heart, he did not regret the circum- 
stance, from an idea that it might furnish the means of mv 

moral regeneration. He lost no time in paying me the 
desired visit. r' / & 
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CHAPTER VI 

It is a sfrangc t/jmg to note the excess of this passion; 
and how it braves the nature and value of things, by this— 
that the speaking of a perpetual hyperbole is comely in 
nothing but in Love.” bacon. 

M y interview with Tiberge was of the most friendly 
description. I saw that his object was to discover the 
present temper of my mind. I opened my heart to him 
without any resen^e, except as to the mere point of my 
intention of escaping. It is not from such a friend as you, 
said I, that I can ever wish to dissemble my real feelings. 
If you flattered yourself with a hope that you were at last 
about to find me grown prudent and regular in my con- 
duct, a libertine reclaimed by the chastisements of fortune, 
released alike from the trammels of love, and the dominion 
that Manon wields over me, I must in candor say. that 
you deceived yourself. You still behold me, as you left me 
four months ago, the slave,— if you will, the unhappy 
slave, — of a passion, from which I now hope, as fen'ently 
and as confidently as I ever did, to derive eventually solid 
cotnfort. 

He answered, that such an acknowledgement rendered 
me utterly inexcusable; that it was no uncommon case to 
meet sinners who allowed themselves to be so dazzled 
with the glare of vice as to prefer it openly to the true 
splendor of virtue; they were at least deluded by the false 
image of happiness, the poor dupes of an empty shadow; 
but to know and feel as I did, that the object of my attach- 
ment was only calculated to render me culpable and un- 
happy, and to continue thus voluntarily in a career of 
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misery and crime, involved a contradiction of ideas and of 
conduct little creditable to mv reason. 

Tibergc, replied I, it is easy to triumph when your 
arguments arc unopposed. Allow me to reason for a few 
moments in my turn. Can you pretend that what you call 
the happiness of virtue is exempt from troubles, and 
crosses, and cares? Ry wliat name will you designate the 
dungeon, the rack, the inflictions and tortures of tyrants? 
Will you say with the Mystics that the soul derives 
pleasure from the torments of the body? You arc not bold 
enough to hold such a doctrine — a paradox not to be 
maintained. This happiness, then, that you prize so much, 
has a thousand drawbacks, or is, more properly speaking, 
but a tissue of sufferings through which one hopes to 
attain felicity. If by the power of imagination one can even 
derive pleasure from these sufferings, hoping that they 
may lead to a happy end, why, let me ask, do you deem 
my conduct senseless, w hen it is directed by precisely the 
same principle? I love Manon: 1 wade through sorrow and 
suffering in order to attain happiness with her. My path 
is one indeed of difficulties, but the mere hope of reaching 
the desired goal makes it easy and delightful; and I shall 
think myself but too bountifully repaid by one moment 
of her society, for all the troubles I encounter in my 
course. There appears therefore no difference between us, 
or if there be any, it is assuredly in my fa\or; for the bliss 
1 hope for is near and tangible, yours is far distant, and 
purely speculative. Mine is of the same kind as my suffer- 
ings, that is to say, evident to my senses; yours is of an 

incomprehensible nature, and only discernible through the 
dim medium of Faith. 

Tibcrge appeared shocked by mv remarks. He retired 
two or three paces from me, w'hile'he said, in the most 
senous tone, that my argument w-as not only a violation of 
good sense, but that it was the miserable sophistry of ir- 
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religion; for the comparison, he added, of the pitiful re- 
ward of your sufferings with that held out to us by the 
divine revelation, is the essence of impiety and absurdity 
combined. 

I acknowledge, said I, that the comparison is not a just 
one, but my argument does not all depend upon it. I was 
about to explain what you consider a contradiction,— the 
perservering in a painful pursuit; and I think I have satis- 
factorily proved, that if there be anv contradiction in that, 
we shall be both equally open to the charge. It was in this 
light, only, that I could observe no difference in our cases, 
and I cannot as yet perceive any. 

You may probably answer, that the proposed end, the 
promised rew'ard, of virtue, is infinitely superior to that of 
love? No one disputes it, but that is not the question— we 
are only discussing the relative aid they both afford in the 
endurance of affliction. Judge of that by the practical ef- 
fect: are there not multitudes who abandon a life of strict 
virtue? how few give up the pursuits of love! 

Again, you will reply that if there be difficulties in the 
exercise of virtue, they are by no means universal and 
sure; that the good man does not necessarily meet t\Tants 
and tortures, and that, on the contrar)', a life of virtue is 
perfectly compatible with repose and enjoyment. I can 
say with equal truth, that love is often accompanied by 
content and happiness; and what makes another distinc- 
tion of infinite advantage to my argument, I may add that 
love, though it often deludes, never holds out other than 
hopes of bliss and joy, whilst religion exacts from her 
votaries mortification and sorrow. 

Do not be alarmed, said I, perceiving that I had almost 
affended his zealous feelings of devotion. I only wish to 
liay, that there is no more unsuccessful method of weaning 
man s heart from love, than by endeavoring to decry its 
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enjoyments, and by promising liim more pleasure from the 
exercise of virtue. It is an inherent principle in our nature, 
that our felicity consists only in pleasure. I defy you to 
conceive any other notion of it; and it requires little time 
to arrive at the conviction, that, of all pleasures, those of 
love are immeasurably the most enchanting. A man 
quickly discerns the delusion, when he hears the promise 
made of livelier enjoyment, and the effect of such misrep- 
resentation is only to make him doubt the truth of a more 
solid promise. 

Let the preacher who seeks the reformation of a 
sinner tell him that virtue is indispensably necessary, but 
not disguise its difficulty and its attendant denials. Say 
that the enjoyments of love are fleeting, if you will, that 
they are rigidly forbidden, that they lead with certainty to 
eternal suffering; and, what would assuredly make a deeper 
impression upon me than any other argument, say that 
the more sweet and delectable they are, the brighter will 
be the reward of Heaven for giving them up in sacrifice; 
but do in the name of justice admit, that, constituted as 
the heart of man is, they form Iiere, on earth, our most 
perfect happiness. 

My last sentence restored to Tiberge his good-humor. 
He allowed that my ideas were not altogether so unreason- 
. able. The only point he made, was in asking me why I 
did not carry my own principle into operation, by sacri- 
ficing my passion to the hope of that remuneration of 
which I had drawn so brilliant a picture. O! my dear 
friend, replied I; that it is which makes me conscious of 
my own misery and weakness: true, alas! it is indeed my 
duty to act according to my argument; but have I the 
power of governing my own actions? What aid will enable 
me to forget Manon's channs? God forgive me, said 
Tiberge, I can almost fancy you a Jansenist. I know not of 
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what sect I am, replied I, nor do I indeed very clearly see 
to which I ought to belong; but I cannot help feeling the 
truth of this at least of their tenets. 

One effect of our conversation was to revive my 
friend’s pity for me in all its force. He perceived that there 
was in my errors more of weakness than of vice; and he 
was the more disposed in the end to give me assistance; 
without which I should infallibly have perished from 
distress of mind. However, I carcfullv concealed from him 
my intention of escaping from St. Lazarc. I merely begged 
of him to take charge of mv letter; I had it ready before 
he came, and I soon found an excuse for the necessity of 
writing. He faithfully transmitted it, and Lescaut received 
before evening the one I had enclosed for him. 

He came to see me next morning, and fortunately was 
admitted under my brother’s name. I was overjoyed at 
finding him in my room. I carefully closed the door. Let 
us lose no time, I said. First tell me about Manon, and 
then advise me how I am to shake off these fetters. He 
assured me that he had not seen his sister since the day 
before my arrest, and that it was only by repeated in- 
quiries, and after much trouble, that he had at length been 
able to discover her fate as well as mine; and that he had 
two or three times presented himself at the Magdalen, and 
been refused admittance. Wretch! muttered I to myself, 
dearly shall G M pay for this! 

As to your escape, continued Lescaut, it will not be so 
easy as you imagine. Last evening, I and a couple of friends 
walked round this establishment to reconnoitre it; and we 
agreed that, as your windows looked into a court sur- 
rounded by buildings, as you \ourself mentioned in your 
letter, there would be vast difficult)' in getting you out. 
Besides, you are on the third story, and it would be im- 
possible to introduce ropes or ladders through the win- 
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dow. I therefore see no means from without— in the house 
itself we must hit upon some scheme. 

No, replied I; I have examined ever)'thing minutely, 
particularly since, through the governor’s indulgence, my 
confinement has been less rigorous, I am no longer locked 
into my room; I have liberty to walk in the gallery: but 
there is, upon every landing, a strong door kept closed 
night and day; so that it is impossible that ingenuity alone, 
unaided by some violent efforts, can rescue me. 

Wait, said I, after turning in my mind for a moment 
an idea that struck me as excellent; could you bring me a 
pistol? Softl}', said Lescaut to me, you don’t think of com- 
mitting murder? I assured him that i had so little inten- 
tion of shooting any one, that it would not be even neces- 
sary' to have the pistol loaded. Bring it to me to-morrow, 

I added, and do not fail to be exactly opposite the great 
entrance with two or three of your friends at eleven to- 
morrow night; I think I shall be able to join y'ou there. 
He in vain requested me to explain my plan. I told him 
that such an attempt as I contemplated, could only appear 
rational after it had succeeded. I begged of him to shorten 
his visit, in order that he might with the less difficulty be 
admitted next morning. He was accordingly admitted as 
r^dily as on his first visit. He had put on so serious an 
air, moreover, that a stranger would have taken him for a 
respectable person. 

1*K ^ found in my hand the instrument of my 

liberty', I no longer doubted my success. It was certainly 
a strange and a bold project; but of what was I not ca- 
pable, with the motives that inspired me? I had, since I ’ 
was allowed permission to walk in the galleries, found 
opportunities of observing that every night the porter 
rought the keys of all the doors to the governor, and 
subsequently there always reigned a profound silence in 
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the house, wliich shoued that the inmates had retired to 
rest. There \^■a$ an open communication between my 
room and that of the Superior. My resolution was, if he 
refused quietly to surrender the keys, to force him, by fear 
of the pistol, to deh\er tliein up, and then by their help 
to gain the street. I impatiently awaited the moment of 
executing my purpose. The porter arrived at his usual 
time, that is to say, soon after nine o’clock. I allowed an 
hour to elapse, in order that the priests as well as the 
servants might be all asleep. I at lengtli proceeded with 
my pistol and a liglited candle. I first gave a gentle tap at 
the governor’s door to awaken without alarming him. I 
knocked a second time before he heard me; and supposing 
of course that it was one of the priests who was taken ill 
and wanted assistance, he got out of bed, dressed himself, 
and came to the door. He had, however, the precaution to 
ask first who it was, and what was wanted? I was obliged 
to mention my name, but I assumed a plaintive tone, to 
make him believe that I was indisposed. Ah! it is you, my 
dear boy, said he on opening the door; what can bring you 
here at this hour? I stepped inside the door, and leading 
him to the opposite side of the room, I declared to him 
that it was absolutely impossible for me to remain longer 
at Lazare; that the night wus the most favorable time for 
going out unobserved, and that I confidently expected, 
from his tried friendship, that he would consent to open 
the gates for me, or entrust me with the keys to let myself 

out. 

This compliment to his friendship seemed to surprise 
him. He stood for a few moments looking at me without 
making any reply. Finding that I had no time to lose, I 
just begged to assure him that I had the most lively sense 
of all his kindnesses, but that freedom was dearer to man 
than every other consideration, especially so to me, who 
had been cruelly and unjustly deprived of it; that I was 
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resolved this night to reco\er it, cost what it would, and 
fearing lest he might raise his \ oice and call for assistance, 
I let him see the powerful incenti\-e to silence, which 1 
had kept concealed in my bosom. A pistol! cried he. What! 
my son! will you take away my life in return for the atten- 
tions I have shown you?— God forbid, replied I; you are 
too reasonable to drive me to that horrible e.vtremity; but 
I am detennined to be free, and so firmly determined, that 
if you defeat my project, I will put an end to your exist- 
ence, But, my dear son! said he, pale and frightened, what 
have I done to you? What reason have you for taking my 
life? No! replied I, impatiently, I have no design upon 
your life if you, yourself, wish to live; open but the doors 
for me, and you will find me the most attached of friends. 
I perceived the keys upon the table. I requested he would 
take them in his hand and walk before me, making as 
little noise as he possibly could. 

He saw the necessity of consenting. Wc proceeded, 
and as he opened each door, lie repeated, always with a 
sigh, Ah! my son, who could have believed it?— No noise, 
pod father, no noise, I as often answered in my turn. At 
length we reached a kind of barrier, just inside the great 
prance I already fancied myself free, and kept close 
behind the governor, with my candle in one liand, and mv 
pistol in the other. ^ 

While he was endeavoring to open the heavy gate, one 
or the servants, who slept in an adjoining room, hearing 
the noise of the bolts, jumped out of bed, and peeped 
forth to see what was passing. The good father apparently 
thought him strong enough to overpower me. He com- 
manded him, most imprudently, to come to his assistance 
tie was a powerful ruffian, and threw himself upon me 
without an instant’s hesitation. There was no time for 
parleying— I leveled my pistol and lodged the contents in 
ms breast. See, father, of what mischief you have been the 
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cause, said I to my guide; but that must not prevent us 
from finishing our work. I added, pushing him on towards 
the last door. He did not dare refuse to open it. I made 
my exit in perfect safety, and, a few paces off, found 
Lescaut with t\\o friends waiting for me according to his 
promise. 

We removed at once to a distance. Lescaut inquired 
whether he had not heard the report of a pistol? You are 
to ])lame, said I, why did you bring it charged? I, however, 
could not help thanking him for having taken this precau- 
tion, without which, I doubtless must have continued 
much longer at St. Lazarc. We went to pass the night at 
a tavern, where I made up. in some degree, for the miser- 
able fare which had been doled out to me for nearly three 
months. I was ver)' far. however, from tasting perfect cn- 
oyment; Manon’s sufferings were mine. She must be re- 
eased, said I to my companions: this was my sole object 
in desiring my own libert)'. I rely on your aiding me with 
all your ingenuity; as for myself, my life shall be devoted 
to the purpose. 

Lescaut, who was not deficient in tact, and still less 
in that better part of valor called discretion, dwelt upon 
the necessity of acting with extreme caution: he said that 
my escape from St. Lazare, and the accident that hap- 
pened on my leaving it, would assuredly create a sensation: 
that the lieutenant-general of police would cause a strict 
search to be made for me, and it would be difficult to 
evade him; in fine, that, unless disposed to encounter 
something worse, perhaps, than St. Lazare, it would be 
requisite for me to remain concealed for a few days, m 
order to give the enemy's zeal time to cool. No doubt this 
was wise counsel; but, one should have been wise oneself 
to have followed it. Such calculating slowness little suited 
my passion. The utmost I could bring myself to proinise, 
was that I would sleep through the whole of the next day. 
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He locked me in my bedroom, w here I remained patiently 
until night. 

I employed a great part of the time in devising schemes 
for relieving Manon. I felt persuaded that her prison was 
even more inaccessible than mine had been. Force was 
out of the question. Artifice was the only resource; but 
the goddess of invention herself could not have told me 
how to begin. I felt the impossibilit)' of working in the 
dark, and therefore postponed the further consideration 
of my schemes until I could acquire some knowledge of 
the internal arrangements of the hospital, in which she 
w'as confined. 

As soon as night restored to me my liberty, I begged 
of Lescaiit to accompany me. We were not long in draw- 
ing one of the porters into conversation: he appeared a 
reasonable man. I passed for a stranger who had often with 
admiration heard talk of the hospital, and of tlie order 
that reigned w*ithin it. I inquired into the most minute 
details; and, proceeding from one subject to another, we 
at length spoke of the managers, and of these I begged to 
know the names and the respective characters. He gave 
me such information upon the latter point as, at once, 
suggested an idea which flattered my hopes, and I immedi- 
ately set about canning it into execution, 1 asked him 
(mis being a matter essential to my plan), whether any of 
the gentlemen had children. Me said he could not answer 

me with certaint)' as to all, but as for M. de T , one 

or the principal directors, he knew he had a son old 
enough to be married, and w'ho had come several times to 
the hospital with his father. Tliis was enough for my pur- 

I immediately put an end to our interview, and, in re- 
aming, I told Lescaut of the plan I had formed. I have 

taken it, said I, into my head, that M. de T , the son. 

Who 1$ rich and of good family, must have the same taste 
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for pleasure that other young men of his age generally 
have. He could hardly be so bad a friend to the fair sex, 
nor so absurd, as to refuse his ser\-ices in an affair of Love. 
I have arranged a plan for interesting him in favor of 
Manon. If he is a man of feeling and of right mind, he will 
give us his assistance from generosity. If he is not to be 
touched by a motive of this kind, he will at least do some- 
thing for a handsome girl, if it were only with the hope of 
hereafter sharing her favors. I will not defer seeing him, 
added I, beyond to-morrow'. I really feel so elated by this 
project, that I derive from it a good omen. 

Lcscaut himself allowed that the idea was not unrea- 
sonable, and that we might fairly entertain a hope of 
turning it to account. I passed the night less sorrowfully. 

Next morning I dressed as well as, in my present state 
of indigence, I could possibly contrive to do; and went in a 

hackney coach to the residence of M. de T . He was 

surprised at receiving a visit from a perfect stranger. I 
augured favorably from his countenance and the civility of 
his manner. I explained my object in the most candid way; 
and, to excite his feelings as much as possible, I spoke of 
my ardent passion and of Manon 's merit, as of two things 
that were unequalled except by each other. He told me 
that although he had never seen Manon, he had heard of 
her; at least, if the person I was talking of was the same 
who had been the mistress of old G M— — . I con- 
jectured that he must have heard of the part I had acted 
in that transaction, and in order to conciliate him more 
and more by treating him with confidence, I told him 
everything that had occurred to Manon and myself. You 
see, sir, said I, that all that can interest me in life, all that 
can command my affections, is in your hands. I have no 
reserve with you, because I have been informed of your 
generous and noble character; and, being of the same age. 
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I trust I shall find some resemblance in our dispositions. 

He seemed flattered by this mark of candor and confi- 
dence. He replied in a manner that became a man of the 
world, and a man of feeling also, for they were not always 
synonymous terms. He told me that he appreciated my 
visit as a piece of good fortune: that he considered my 
friendship as a valuable acquisition, and that he would 
endeavor to prove himself worthy of it, by the sincerity of 
his sen-ices. He could not absolutely promise to restore 
Manon to my arms, because, as he said, he himself had 
vei}’ little influence; but he offered to procure me the 
pleasure of seeing her, and to do ever)'thing in his power 
to effect her release. I was the more satisfied with his frank 
avowal as to his want of influence, than I should have been 
by an unqualified promise of fulfilling all my wishes, I 
found in his moderation a pledge of his sincerit)': in a 
word, I no longer doubted my entire success. The promise 
alone of enabling me to see Manon filled me with grati- 
tude, and I testified it in so earnest a manner, as to give 
him a favorable opinion of mv heart and disposition; we 
^ook hands warmly, and parted sworn friends, merely 
from mutual regard, and that natural feeling which 

prom^pts a man of kind and generous sentiments to esteem 
another of congenial mind. 

He indeed exceeded me in the proofs of his esteem; 
for, inferring from my adventures, and especially my late 
«cape from St. l^zare, that I might be in want of money, 
ne offered me his purse, and pressed me to accept it. I 

r f ^ t ^ ^ are too kind, my dear sir! 

It m addition to such proofs of kindness and friendship, 

you enable me to see Manon again, rely on my eternal 
regard and gratitude. If you succeed in restoring altogether 
i a^r Cloture to my arms, I should think myself happy 
n spilling the last drop of my blood in your service. 
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Before we parted wc agreed as to the time and place 
for our meeting. He was so considerate as to appoint the 
afternoon of the same day. 

I waited for him at a cafe, where he joined me about 
four o’clock, and we went together towards the Magdalen; 
my knees trembled under me as I crossed the courts. Ye 
heavenly Powers! said I, then I shall once more behold the 
idol of my heart— the dear object of so many sighs and 
lamentations! All I now ask of Providence is, to vouchsafe 
me strength enough to reach her presence, and after that, 
to dispose as it pleaseth of my future fate, and of my life 
itself. Beyond this, I have no prayer to utter. 

M. de T spoke to some of the porters of the estab- 

lishment, who appeared all anxious to please him. The 
quarter in which Manon’s room lay was pointed out to us, 
and our guide carried in his hand the key of her chamber: 
it was of frightful size. I asked the man who conducted us, 
and whose duty it was to attend to Manon, how she 
passed her time? He said, that she had a temper of the 
most angelic sweetness; that even he, disagreeable as his 
official duties must render him, had nc\’cr heard from her 
a single syllable in the nature of rebuke or harshness; that 
her tears had ne\’er ceased to flow during the first six 
weeks after her arrival, but that latterly she seemed to bear 
her misfortunes with more resignation, and that she em- 
ployed herself from morning till niglit with her needle, 
excepting some hours that she, each day, devoted to read- 
ing. I asked whether she had been decently pro\ idcd for. 
He assured me that at least she had never felt the want of 
necessaries. 

We now approached her door. My heart beat almost 

audibly in my bosom. I said to M. de T , Go in alone, 

and prepare her for my visit; I fear that she may be over- 
come by seeing me unexpectedly. The door was opened. I 
remained in the passage and listened to the conversation. 
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He said that he came to bring her consolation; that he was 
a friend of mine, and felt deeply interested for the happi- 
ness of us both. She asked with the tendercst anxiety> 
whether he could tell lier what had become of me. He 
promised that she .should soon see me at her feet, as 
affectionate and as faithful as ever. WHicn? she asked. This 
very da\% said he; the happy moment shall not be long 
delayed; nay, this very instant even, if you wish it. She at 
once understood that I was at the door; as she was rushing 
towards it, I entered. We embraced each other with that 
abounding and impassioned tenderness which an absence 
of many months makes so delicious to those who truly 
love. Our sighs, our broken e.xclamations, the thousand 
endearing appellations of love, exchanged in languishing 

rapture, astonished IM. de T , and affected him even 

to tears. 

I cannot help env\ iiig > 011, said he, as he begged us to 
be seated; there is no lot, however glorious, that I would 
hold as comparable to the possession of a mistress at once 
so tender and impassioned. Nor would I, I replied, giN C up 
her love for universal empire. 

The remainder of an interx iew, which had been so long 
and so ardently desired by me, was of course, as tender as 
the commencement. Poor Manon related all her adven- 
tures,^ and I told her mine: we bitterly wept over each 

others story. M. de T consoled us by his renewed 

promises to exert himself in our service. Pie advised us 
not to make tliis, our first interview, of too long duration, 
that he might have tlie less difficulty in procuring us the 
same enjoyment again. He at length' induced us to follow 
ms advice. Manon especially could not reconcile herself to 
the separation; she made me a hundred times resume my 
seat. At one time she held me by my hands, at another by 
niy coat, Alas! she said, in what an abode you leave me? 
Who will answer for my ever seeing you again? M. de 
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T promised her that he would often come and see her 

with me. As to the abode, he said, it must no longer be 
called the Magdalen; it is Versailles! now that it contains 
a person who deserves the empire of all hearts. 

I made the man, who attended, a present as I went 
out, in order to quicken his zeal and attentions. This 
fellow had a mind less rough and vulgar than the gener- 
ality of his class. He had witnessed our interview, and was 
affected by it. The interest he felt was doubtlessly in- 
creased by the louis d’or I gave him. He took me aside as 
we went down into the court-yard. Sir, said he, if you will 
only take me into your ser\'icc, or indemnify me in any 
way for tlie loss of the situation which I fill here, I think 
I should not have much difficulty in liberating the beau- 
teous Manon. 

I caught readily at the suggestion, and, although at the 
moment I was almost in a state of destitution, I gave him 
promises far beyond his desires. I considered that it would 
be at all times easy to recompense a man of his descrip- 
tion. Be assured, my friend, said I to him, that there is 
nothing I will not be ready to do for you, and that your 
fortune is just as certain as my own. I inquired what means 
he intended to employ. None other, said he, than merely 
to open the door of her cell for her at night, and to con- 
duct her to the street door, where you, of course, will be 
to receive her. I asked whether there was no danger of her 
being recognized as she traversed the long galleries and the 
courts. He admitted that there was danger, but that noth- 
ing could be done without some slight risk. 

Although I was delighted to find him so determined, I 

called M. de T , and informed him of the project, and 

of the only difficulty in the way. He thought it not so easy 
of execution. He allowed the possibility of escaping thus: 
But if she be recognized, continued he, if she be stopped 
in the attempt, all hope will be over with her, perhaps for 
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ever. Besides, you would be obliged to quit Paris instantly, 
for you could never evade the search that would be made 
for you: they would redouble their efforts as much on your 
own account as hers. A single man may easily escape 
detection, but in company with a handsome woman, it 
would be utterly impossible to remain undiscovered. 

However sound this reasoning, it could not, in my 
mind, outweigh the immediate prospect of restoring 

Manon to libert>-. I said as much to M. de T , and 

trusted that he would c.\cusc mv imprudence and rasli- 
ness, on the ground of love. I added that it was already my 
intention to quit Paris for some neighboring village, as I 
had once before done. We then settled with the servant 
mat he should carry' his project into execution the follow- 
ing day, and to render our success as certain as he could, 
we resolved to carry into the prison men’s clothes in 
order to facilitate her escape. Tliere was a difficulty' to be 
surmounted in carrying them in, but I had ingenuity 
enough to meet it. I begged 6f M. de T only to put 

on hvo light waistcoats the next morning, and I undertook 
to arrange the rest. 

We returned the following day to the hospital. I took 
with me linen, stockings, etc., for Manon. and over my 
Dody<oat a surtout, which concealed the bulk I carried in 
my pockets. We remained but a moment in her room. 

M. de T- left her one of his waistcoats; I gave her my 

short coat, the surtout being sufficient for me. She found 
nothing wanting for her complete equipment but a pair 
ot ^taloons, which, in my hurry, I had forgotten. 

The want of so necessary' an article might have 
amused us, if the embarrassment it caused had been of 
a Jess serious kind. I was in despair at having our whole 
scheme foiled by a trifling omission of this nature. How- 
ever, I soon hit on a remedy, and determined to make mv 
own exit sans culottes, leaving that portion of my dress 
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with Manon. My surtout was long, and I contrived by the 
help of a few pins to put myself in a decent condition for 
passing the gate. 

The remainder of the day appeared to me of endless 
length. M hen at last night came, we went in a coach to 
within a few yards of the hospital. \Vc were not long 
\^■aiting. when we saw Manon make her appearance with 
her guide. The door of the coach being opened, thev 
both stepped in without delay. I opened mv arms to re- 
ecivc my adored mistress; she trembled like an aspen leaf. 
The coachman asked where he was to drive? To the end 
of the v.orld! I exclaimed: to some place where I can never 
again be separated from Manon. 

This burst, which I could not control, was near bring- 
ing me into fresh trouble. 'I’he coachman reflected upon 
what I said, and when I aftei^vards told him the name of 
the street to which I wished him to drive, he answered 
that he feared I was about to implicate him in some bad 
business; that he saw plainlv enough that the good-looking 
young man whom I called ^lanon, was a girl eloping from 
the hospital, and that he was little disposed indeed to 
ruin himself for love of me. 

Extortion was the source of this scoundreks delicacv. 
We were still too near the hospital to make any noise. 
Silence! said I to him, you shall have a louis d’or for the 
job:— for less than that he would have helped me to bum 
the hospital. 

We arrived at Lescaut’s house. As it ^v’as late, M. de 

T left us on the way. promising to visit us the next 

morning. The servant alone remained. 

I held Manon in such close embrace in my arms, that 
we occupied but one place in the coach. She cried for joy, 
and I could feel her tears trickling down my cheeks. 

When we were about getting out at L^caut’s, I had 
a new difficulty with the coachman, which was attended 
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with the most unfortunate results. I repented of having 
promised the fellow a louis d or not only because it was 
extravagant folly, but for another stronger reason, that it 
was at the moment out of my power to pay him. I called 
for I^scaut, and he came cIo\^■n to the door, I whispered 
to him the cause of my present embarrassment. Being 
naturally rough, and not at all in the habit of treating 
hackney coachmen w ith rc-spect, he answered that I could 
not be serious. A louis! said he; twentj' blows of a cane 
would be the right payment for that rascal! I entreated 
him not to destroy us; when he snatched my cane from 
my hand, and was about to la\' it on the coachman. The 
fellow had probably before experienced the weight of a 
pardsman s arm, and instantl) drove off, cr)'ing that I 
had cheated him and should hear of him again. I in vain 
endeavored to stop him. 

His flight caused me, of course, the greatest alarm. I 
had no doubt that he would immediately give informa- 
tion to the police. You have ruined me, said I to Lescaut; 
1 shall be no longer safe at your house; we must go hence 
at once. I gave hlanon my arm. and as quickly as possible 

got out of the dangerous neighborhood, Lescaut accom- 
panied us. 

Chevalier des Grieux having occupied more than 
an hour with his stor\% I begged him to give himself a little 
rest, and meanwhile to share our supper. He saw, by the 
attention we paid him, that we were amused, and prom- 
ised that we should hear something of perhaps greater 
interest m the sequel. W^ien we had finished supper, he 
continued in the following words. 
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CHAPreR VII 

“ How chances mock. 

And changes fill the cup of alteration 
With divers liquors.” shakespeaue. 


OW inscrutably docs Providence connect events! We 
ZT-had hardly proceeded for five minutes on our way, 
when a man whose face I could not see, recognized Les- 
caut. He had no doubt been watching for him near his 
home, with the horrible intention which he now unhap- 
pily executed. It is Lescaut! said he, snapping a pistol at 
his head: he shall sup to-night with the angels! He then 
instantly disappeared. Lescaut fell, without the least sign 
of life. I pressed Manon to fly, for we could be of no use 
to a dead man, and I feared being arrested by the police, 
who would certainly be soon upon the spot. I turned 
down the first narrow street with her and the servant; she 
was so overpowered by the scene she had just witnessed, 
that I could hardly support her. At last, at the end of the 
street, I perceived a hackney coach; we got into it, but 
when the coachman asked wliither he should drive, I was 
scarcely able to answer him. I had no certain asylum no 
confidential friend to whom I could have recourse. I was 
almost destitute of money, having but one louis left in 
my purse. Fright and fatigue had so unnerv^ed Manon, that 
she was almost fainting at my side. My imagination too 
was full of the murder of Lescaut, and I was not without 
strong apprehensions of the patrol. What was to be done. 
I luckily remembered the inn at Chaillot, where we first 
went to reside in that village. I hoped to be not only 
secure, but to continue there for some time without being 
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pressed for payment. Take us to Chaillot, said I to the 
coachman. He refused to drive us so far at that late liour 
for less than twelve francs.^ A new embarrassment! At last 
we agreed for half the sum — all tliat my purse contained. 

I tried to console Manon as we went along, but despair 
was rankling in my own lieart. I should have destroyed my- 
self a thousand times over, if I had not felt that I 'held in 
my arms all that could attach me to life; this reflection 
reconciled me. I possess her at least, said I; she loves me! 
she is mine! N'^ainly does Tihcrge call this a mere phantom 
of happiness. I could, without feeling interest or emotion, 
see the whole world besides perish around me. Wliy? Be 
cause I have in it no object of affection beyond her. 

This sentiment was true; however, wliile I so lightlv 
esteemed the good things of the world, I felt that there was 
no doing without some little portion of them, were it 
only to inspire a more thorough contempt for the re- 
mainder. Love is more powerful than wealth — more attrac- 
tive than grandeur or fame; but, alas! it cannot exist with- 
out certain artificial aids; and there is nothing more hu- 
miliating to the feelings of a sensitive lover, than to find 

himself, by want of means, reduced to the level of the 
niost vulgar minds. 

It was eleven o’clock when we arrived at Chaillot. Thc\ 
received us at the inn as old acquaintances, and expressed 
no sort of surprise at seeing Manon in male attire, for it 
^\'as the custom in Paris and the environs to adopt all dis- 
guises. I took care to have her ser\'ed with as much atten- 
tion as if I had been in prosperous circumstances. She was 
Ignorant of my poverty, and I carefully kept her so, being 
resolved to return alone the following day to Paris, to seek 
some cure for this ve.xatious kind of malady. 

At supper she appeared pale and thin; I had not ob- 
serv^ Ais at the hospital, as the room in which I saw her 
was badly lighted. I asked her if the excessive paleness 
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were not caused by the shock of witnessing her brother’s 
death? She assured me that, horrified as she naturally was 
at the event, her paleness was purely the effect of a three 
months’ absence from me. You do love me then de- 


votedly? I exclaimed. 

A thousand times more than I can tell! was her reply. 

You ^^•ill never lca\’e me again? I added. 

No! never, never! answered she. 

This assurance was confirmed by so many caresses and 
vows, that it appeared impossible she could, to the end of 
time, forget them. I have never doubted that she was at 
that moment sincere. What motive could she have had 
for dissembling to such a degree? But she became after- 
wards still more volatile than ever, or rather she was no 
longer anything, and entirely forgot herself, when, in pov- 
erty and want, she saw other women living in abundance. 
I was now on the point of receiving a new proof of her 
inconstancy, which threw all that had passed into the 
shade, and which led to the strangest adventure that ever 


happened to a man of my birth and prospects. 

As I knew her disposition, I hastened the next day to 
Paris. The death of her brother, and the necessitj' of get- 
ting linen and clothes for her, \r ere such good reasons, that 
I had no occasion for any further pretext. I left the mn, 
with the intention, as I told Manon and the landlord, ot 
going in a hired carriage, but this was a mere flourish; 
necessity obliged me to travel on foot: I walked very fast 
as far as Cours-la-Rcine, where I intended to rest. A mo- 
ment of solitude and tranquillit)' was requisite to compose 
myself, and to consider what was to be done in Pans. 

I sat down upon the grass. I plunged into a sea ot 
thoughts and considerations, which at length rcsohed 
themselves into three principal heads. I had pressing wan 
of an infinite number of absolute necessaries; I had to 
seek some mode of at least raising a hope for the future. 
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and, though last, not least in importance, I had to gain 
information, and ado )t measures, to secure Manon’s safety 
and my own. After laving exhausted myself in devising 
projects upon these three chief points, i was obliged to 
put out of view for the moment the two last. We were 
not ill sheltered from observation in the inn at Chaillot; 
and as to future wants, I thought it would be time enough 
to think about them when those of the moment were 
.satisfied. 

The main object now was to replenish my purse. M. 

dc T had once offered me his, but I had an extreme 

repugnance to mention the subject to him again. What a 
degradation to expose one’s misery to a stranger, and to 
ask for charity: it must be either a man of low mind who 
would thus bemean liimsclf, and that from a baseness 
which must render him insensible to the degradation, or 
a humble Christian, from a consciousness of generosit)' in 
himself, uhich must put him above the sense of shame. 
I would have sacrificed half my life to be spared the hu- 
miliation. 

Tiberge, said I, kind Tiberge, will he refuse me what 
he has it in his power to grant? No, he will assuredly sym- 
pathize in my miser)'; but he will also torture me with his 
lectures! One must endure his reproaches, his exhorta- 
tions, his threats; I shall have to purchase his assistance 
so dearly, that I would rather make any sacrifice than en- 
counter this distressing scene, which cannot fail to leave 
me full of sorrow and remorse. Well, thought I. again, 
all hope must be relinquished, since no other course pre- 
sents itself; so far am I from adopting either of these 
that I would sooner shed half my blood than face one oi 
mese evils, or the last drop rather than encounter both 
Yes, the ver)' last drop, I repeated after a moment’s re 
flection, I would sacrifice willingly rather than submit to 
such base supplication! 
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But it is not in reality a question of my existence! Ma- 
non’s life and maintenance, her love and her fidelih*. are 
at stake! What consideration can outweigh that? In her 
are centered all my glor\', happiness, and future fortune! 
There are doubtless many things that I would gladly give 
up my life to obtain, or to avoid; but to estimate a thing 
merely beyond the value of my own life, is not putting it 
on a par with that of Manon. This idea soon decided me: 
I went on my way, resohed to go first to I'iljerge, and 
afterwards to M. de T . 

On entering Paris I took a hackney-coach, though I 
had not the wherewithal to pay for it; I calculated on the 
loan I was going to solicit. I drove to the Luxembourg, 
whence I sent word to Tibcrge that I was w^aiting for him. 
I had not to stav manv minutes. I told him without hesita- 
tion the extremity of my wants. He asked if the fifty 
pounds which I had returned to him would suffice, and 
he at once went to fetch it with that generous air, that 
pleasure in bestowing which ‘'blesseth him that gives, and 
lim that takes,” and which can only be known to Love or 
to true Friendship. 

Although I had never entertained a doubt of Tiberge’s 
readiness to grant my request, yet I was surprised at having 
obtained it on such easy terms, that is to say, without a 
word or reprimand for my impenitence; but I was prema- 
ture in fancying myself safe from his reproaches, for when 
he had counted out the money, and I was on the point of 
going away, he begged me to take a walk with him in the 
garden. I had not mentioned Manon’s name; he knew 
nothing of her escape; so that his lecture was merely upon 
my own rash flight from St. Lazare, and upon his appre- 
hensions lest, instead of profiting by the lessons of moral- 
ity which I had received there, I should again relapse into 
dissipation. 

He told me, that having gone to pay me a \isit at St. 
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Lazare, the day after my escape, he had been astonished 
beyond expression at hearing the mode in which I had 
effected it; that he had afterwards a conversation with the 
Superior; that the good father had not quite recovered 
from the shock; that he had, however, the generosih' to 
conceal the real circumstances from the lieutenant-general 
of police, and that he had prevented the death of the 
porter from becoming known outside the walls; that I 
had, therefore, upon that score, no ground for alarm, but 
that, if I retained one grain of prudence, I should profit 
by this happy turn which Providence had given to my 
affairs, and begin by writing to my fatlier, and reconciling 
myself to his favor; and finally that, if I would be guided 
by his advice, I should at once quit Paris, and return to 
the bosom of my family. 

I listened to him attentively till he had finished. There 
was much in what he said to gratify me. In the first place, 
I was delighted to learn that I had nothing to fear on 
account of St. Lazare— the streets of Paris at least were 
again open to me. Then I rejoiced to find that Tiberge 
had no suspicion of Manon's escape, and her return to my 
arms. I even remarked that he had not mentioned her 
name, probably from the idea that, by my seeming indif- 
ference to her, she had become less dear to my heart. 

I r^olved, if not to return home, at least to write to my 
father, as he advised me, and to assure him that I was 
disposed to return to my duty, and consult his wishes. My 
intention was to urge him to send me money for the pur- 
pose of pursuing my ordinary' studies at the University, 

T i found it difficult to persuade him that 

1 had any inclination to resume my ecclesiastical habit. I 
was m truth not at all averse to what I was now going to 
promise him. On the contrary, I was ready to apply myself 
to some creditable and rational pursuit, so far as the oc- 
cupation would be compatible with my love. I reckoned 
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upon being able to li\’e with my mistress, and at the same 
time continuing my studies. I saw no inconsistency in 
this plan. 

These thoughts were so satisfactoiy' to my mind, that 
I promised Tiberge to dispatch a letter by that dav’s post 
to my father: in fact, on leaving him, I went into a 
scrivener’s, and wrote in such a submissive and dutiful 
tone, that, on reading over my own letter, I anticipated 
the triumph I was going to achieve o\’er my fatlier’s heart. 

Although I had money enough to pay for a hackney- 
coach after my inter\iew with Tiberge, I felt a pleasure in 
walking indepcndentlv through the streets to M. de 
T ’s house. There was great comfort in this unaccus- 

tomed exercise of mv liberty, as to which mv friend had 
assured me I had nothing now to apprehend. However, it 
suddenly occurred to me, that he had been only referring 
to St. Lazare, and that I had the other affair of the 
hospital on my hands; being implicated, if not as an 
accomplice, at all events as a witness. This thought 
alarmed me so much, that I slipped down the first narrow 

street, and called a coach. I went at once to M. dc T ’s, 

and he laughed at my apprehensions. I myself thought 
them ridiculous enough, when he informed me that there 
was no more danger from Lescaut’s affray, than from the 
hospital adventure. He told me that, from the fear of 
their suspecting that he had a hand in Manon’s escape, he 
had gone that morning to the hospital, and asked to see 
her, pretending not to know anything of what had hap- 
pened; that they were so far from entertaining the least 
suspicion of either of us, that they lost no time in relating 
the adventure as a piece of news to him; and that they 
wondered how so prett)^ a girl as Manon Lescaut could 
have thought of eloping with a serv^ant: that he replied 
with seeming indifference, that it by no means astonished 
him, for people would do anything for the sake of liberh'. 
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He continued to tell me how lie then went to Lescaut’s 
apartments, in the hope of finding me there with mv dear 
mistress; that tlic master jof the house, who w'as a coach- 
maker, protested he had seen neitlier me nor Manon; but 
that it was no wonder that we had not appeared there, if 
our object was to sec Lcscaut, for that we must have 
doubtless heard of his having been assassinated about the 
YCT)' same time; upon which, he related all that he knew ' 
of the cause and circumstances of the murder. 

About two hours previously, a guardsman of Lcscaut's 
acquaintance had come to see him, and proposed play. 
Lescaut had such a rapid and extrasagant run of luck, that 
in an hour the young man was minus twelve hundred 
francs, — all the money he had. F inding himself witliout a 
sou, he begged of Lescaut to lend him half the sum he had 
lost; and there being some difficulty on this point, an 
angry quarrel arose between them. Lescaut liad refused to 
give him the required satisfaction, and the other swore, 
on quitting him, that he would take his life; a threat which 

he carried into execution the same night. M. de T 

was kind enough to add, that he had felt tlie utmost anx- 
iety on our account, and that, such as they were, he should 
gladly continue to us his services. I at once told him the 

place of our retreat. He begged of me to allow him to sup 
with us. 

As I had nothing more to do than to procure the linen 
and clothes for Manon, I told him that we might start al- 
most immediately, if he would be so good as to wait for 
me a moment, while I went into one or two shops. I know 
not whether he suspected that I made this proposition 

calling his generosity into play, or 
whether it was by the mere impulse of a kind heart; but, 
having consented to start immediately, he took me to a 
shopkeeper, who had lately furnished his house. He there 
made me select several articles of a much higher price 
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than I had proposed to myself; and when I was about 
paying the bill, he desired the man not take a sou from 
me. This he did so gracefully, that I felt no shame in ac- 
cepting his present. We then took the road to Chaillot 
together, where I arrived much more easy in mind than 
when I had left it that morning. 

My return and the polite attentions of M. de T 

dispelled all Manon’s melancholy. Let us forget our past 
annoyances, my dear soul, said I to her, and endeavor to 
live a still happier life than before. After all, there are 
worse masters than Love: Fate cannot subject us to as 
much sorrow as Love enables us to taste of happiness. Our 
supper was a true scene of joy. 

In possession of Manon and of twelve hundred and 
fift}’ francs, I was prouder and more contented than the 
richest voluptuary of Paris with untold treasures. Wealth 
should be measured bv the means it affords us of satis- 
fying our desires. There did not remain to me at this 
moment a single wish unaccomplished. Even the future 
gave me little concern. I felt a hope, amounting almost to 
certainty, that my father would allow me the means of 
living respectably in Paris, because I had become entitled, 
on entering upon my twentieth year, to a share of my 
mother’s fortune. I did not conceal from Manon what was 
the extent of my present wealth; but I added, that it might 
suffice to support us until our fortune was bettered, either 
bv the inheritance I have just alluded to, or by the re- 
sources of the hazard-table. 
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Ci^APrsR VIII 

This pass/on hath its floods in the very tiwcs of weak- 
ness, which 3re great prosperity, and great adversity; both 
which times kindle Love, and make it more fen'cntP 

BACON. 


^OR several weeks I thus continued to think only of 
enjoying the full luxun- of my situation; and being re- 
strained, by a sense of honor, as well as a lurking appre- 
hension of the police, from renewing my intimacy with 
my former companions at the Hotel of Transylvania, I 
began to play in certain coteries less notorious, where my 
good luck rendered it unnecessary for me to have recourse 
to my former accomplishments. I passed a part of the 
afternoon in town, and returned always to supper at 

Chaillot, accompanied very often by M. de T , whose 

3nd friendship for us daily increased. 

Manon soon found resources against ennui. She be- 
came acquainted with some )Oung ladies, whom the 
^ring brought into the neighborhood. They occupied 
their leisure hours m walking, and the customary amuse- 
ments of persons of their sex and age. Their little gains 
at^rds (always within innocent limits) were laid out in 
decaying the expense of a coach, in which they took an 
ainng occasionally in the Bois de Boulogne; and each 
night when I returned, I was sure of finding Manon more 
oeauhtul— more contented— more affectionate than ever, 
fn fk however, certain clouds, which seemed 

hnf continuance of this blissful tranquillity, 

made S'/r- sprightliness 

de the affair so excessively comical in its termination. 
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that it is even now pleasing to recur to it, as a proof of 
the tenderness as well as the cheerfulness of her dispo- 
sition. 

The only ser\'ant we had came to me one day with 
great embarrassment, and taking me aside, told me that 
he had a secret of the utmost importance to communicate 
to me. I urged him to explain himself without reserve. 
After some hesitation, he gave me to understand that a for- 
eigner of high rank had apparently fallen in love with 
Manon. I felt my blood boil at the announcement. Has 
she shown any penchant for him? I inquired, interrupting 
m)- informant with more impatience than was requisite, 
if I desired to have a full explanation. 

He was alarmed at my excitement; and replied in an 
undecided tone, that he had not made sufficiently minute 
observations to satisfy me; but that, having noticed for 
several days together the regular arrival of the stranger at 
the Bois de Boulogne, where, quitting liis carriage, he 
walked by himself in the cross avenues, appearing to seek 
opportunities of meeting Manon, it had occurred to him 
to form an acquaintance with the serA'ants, in order to dis- 
cover tire name of their master; that they spoke of him 
as an Italian prince, and that they also suspected he was 
upon some adventure of gallantry. He had not been able 
to learn anytliing further, he added, trembling as he spoke, 
because the Prince, then on the point of leaving the \\ ood, 
had approached him, and with the most condescending 
familiarity asked his name; upon which, as if he at once 
knew that he was in our ser\'ice, he congratulated him on 
having, for his mistress, the most enchanting person upon 
earth. 

I listened to this recital with the greatest impatience. 
He ended with the most awkward excuses, which I attrib- 
uted to the premature and imprudent display of my own 
agitation. In vain I implored him to continue his history. 
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He protested that he knew nothing more, and that what 
he had previously told me, hn\ ing only happened the pre- 
ceding day, he had not had a second opportunity of seeing 
the Prince’s servants. I encouraged him, not onlv with 
praises, but with a substantial recompense: and without 
betraying the slightest distrust of Manon, I requested him, 
in the mildest manner, to keep strict watch upon all the 
foreigner’s movements. 

In truth, tire effect of his fright was to leave me in a 
state of the cruellest suspense. It was possible that she had 
ordered him to suppress part of the truth. Howexer, after 
a little reflection, I recox ered sufficientlv from mv fears to 
see the manner in which I had exposed my xvcakncsscs. I 
could hardly consider it a crime in Manon to be loved. 
Judging from appearances, it was probable that she was 
not even axvare of her conquest. And xvhat kind of life 
shall I in future lead, thought I, if I am capable of letting 
jealousy so easily take possession of mv mind. 

I returned on tlie following day to Paris, xxith no other 
intention than to hasten the improvement of my fortune, 
by playing deeper than cx'er, in order to be in a condition 
to quit Chaillot on the first real occasion for uneasiness. 
That night I learned nothing at all calculated to trouble 
my repose. The foreigner had, as usual, made his appear- 
ance in the Bois dc Boulogne; and x'cnturing, from xxhat 
had passed the preceding day, to accost my serxant more 
familiarly, he spoke to him openly of his passion, but in 
such terms as not to lead to the slightest suspicion of Man- 
on’s being aware of it. He put a thousand questions to 
him, and at last tried to bribe him xvitli large promises, 
and taking a letter from his pocket, he in vain entreated 

him, with the promise of some louis d’ors, to convey it 
to her. 

Two days passed xvithout anything more occurring: 
the third was of a different character. I learned on mv 
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arrival, later than iisuah from Paris, that Manon, while in 
the wood, had left her companions for a moment, and 
that the foreigner, who had followed her at a short dis- 
tance, approached, upon her making him a sign, and that 
she handed him a letter, which he took with a transport 
of joy. He had only time to express his delight by kissing 
the bi/lct-dou.v, for she was out of sight in an instant. But 
she appeared in unusually high spirits the remainder of 
the day; and even after her return to our lodgings, her 
gaiety continued. I trembled at ever)' word. 

Arc you perfectly sure, said I, in an agony of fear, to 
my scr\ant. that your eyes have not deceived you? He 
called Heaven to witness the truth of what he had told me. 

I know not to what excess the torments of mv mind 
would have driven me. if Manon, who heard me come in, 
had not met me with an air of impatience, and com- 
plained of my delay. Before I had time to reply, she loaded 
me with caresses; and when she found we u’ere alone, she 
reproached me warmly with the habit I was contracting 
of staying out so late. My silence gave her an opportunity 
of continuing; and she then said that for the last three 
weeks I had never spent one entire day in her socieh'; that 
she could not endure such prolonged absence; that she 
should at least expect me to give up a day to her from 
time to time, and that she particularly wished me to be 
with her on the following day from morning till night. 

You may be ver)' certain I shall do that, said I, in rather 
a sharp tone. She did not appear to notice my annoyance; 
she seemed to me to have more than her usual cheerful- 
ness; and she described, with infinite pleasantry, the man- 
ner in which she had spent the day. 

Incomprehensible girl! said I to myself; what am I 
to expect after such a prelude? The adventures of my first 
separation occurred to me; nevertheless, I fancied I saw 
in her cheerfulness, and the affectionate reception she gave 
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me, an air of truth that perfectly accorded with her profes- 
sions. 

It was an easy matter at supper to account for the low 
spirits which I could not conceal, by attributing them to 
a loss I had that day sustained at the gaming-table. I con- 
sidered it most fortunate that the idea of my remaining 
all the next day at Chaillot was suggested by herself: I 
should thus have ample time for deliberation. My pres- 
ence would prevent any fears for at least the next day; 
and if nothing should occur to compel me to disclose the 
discover)' I had already mada, I was determined on the 
rollowing day to move my establishment into town, and 
fix myself in a quarter where I should have nothing to 
apprehend from the interference of princes. This arrange- 
ment made me pass the night more tranquilly, hut it by 
no means put an end to the alarm 1 felt at the' prospect of 
a new infidelity. 

When I awohe in the morning, Manon said to me, 
that although we were to pass the day at home, she did 
not at all wish that I should be less carefully dressed than 
on other occasions; and that she had a particular fancy 
for doing the duties of my toilette that morning with her 
own hands. It was an amusement she often indulged in; 
but she appeared to take more pains on this occasion than 
1 had ever observed before. To gratify her, I was obliged to 
sit at her toilette table, and try all the different inodes she 
imagined for dressing my hair. In the course of the opera- 
tion, she made me often turn my head round towards hei, 
and putting both hands upon niy shoulders, she would 
^mine me with most anxious curiosity: then, showing 
her approbation by one or two kisses, she would make me 

resume my position before the glass, in order to continue 
ne/ occupation. 

This amatory trifling engaged us till dinner-time. The 
pleasure she seemed to derive from it, and her more than 
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usual gaieh', appeared to me so thoroughly natural, that I 
found it impossible any longer to suspect the treason I had 
pre\iously conjured up; and I was several times on the 
point of candidly opening mv mind to her, and throwing 
off a load that had begun to weigh heavily upon my 
heart: but I flattered myself with the hope that the expla- 
nation would ever,- moment come from herself, and I 
anticipated the delicious triumph this would afford me. 

We returned to her boudoir. She again began to put 
my hair in order, and I humored all her whims; when 

they came to say that the Prince of was below, and 

wisiicd to see her. The name alone almost threw me into 
a rage. 

What then, exclaimed L as I indignantly pushed her 
from me. who?— what prince? 

She made no answer to mv inquiries. 

Show him upstairs, said she coolly to the sei^'ant; and 
then turning towards me. Dearest love! you whom I so 
fer\’ently adore, she added in the most be\\itching tone, 
I only ask of you one moment’s patience; one moment, 
one single moment! I will love you ten thousand times 
more than ever: your compliance now shall never, during 
mv life, be forgotten. 

Indignation and astonishment deprived me of the 
power of utterance. She renewed her entreaties, and I 
could not find adequate expressions to convey my feelings 
of anger and contempt. But hearing the door of the ante- 
chamber open, she grasped with one hand my locks, Nshich 
were floating o\-er my shoulders, while she took her toi- 
lette mirror in the other, and with all her strength led me 
in this manner to the door of the boudoir, which she 
opened \s ith her knee, and presented to the foreigner, who 
had been prevented by the noise he heard inside from ad- 
vancing beyond the middle of the antechamber, a spec- 
tacle that must have indeed amused him. I saw a man 
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extremely well dressed, but with a particularly ill-fa\ored 
countenance. 

Notwithstanding his embarrassment, he made her a 
profound bow. ^lanoii gave him no time for speech- 
making; she held up the mirror before liim: Look, sir, said 
she to him, observe yourself minutely, and I onlv ask you 
then to do me justice. You wish me to love you: this is 
the man whom I lo\'e, and wliom I ha\e sworn to lo\'e 
during my whole life: make the comparison yourself. If 
you think you can rival him in my affections, tell me at 
least upon what pretensions; for 'l solemnly declare to 
you, that in the estimation of your most obedient humble 
servant, all the princes in Italy are not worth a single one 
of the hairs I now hold in my hand. 

During this whimsical harangue, which she had appar- 
ently prepared beforeliand, I tried in vain to disengage 
myself, and feeling compassion for a person of such con- 
sideration, I was desirous, by my politeness at least, of 
making some reparation for this little outrage. But recov- 
ering his self-possession with the ease of a man accustomed 
to the world, he put an end to my feelings of pity by his 
reply, which was, in my opinion, rude enough. 

Young lady! young lady, said he to her, with a sardonic 
smile, my eyes in truth are opened, and I perceive that you 
are much less of a novice tlian I had pictured to myself. 

He immediately retired witliout looking at her again, 
muttering to himself that the French women were quite 
as bad as those of Italy. I felt little desire, on this occasion, 
to change his opinion of the fair sex. 

Manon let go my hand, threw herself into an arm- 
chair, and made the room resound with her shouts of 
."Sh|er. I candidly confess that I was touched most sen- 
sibly by this unexpected proof of her affections, and by 
the sacrifice of her own interest which I had just wit- 
nessed, and which she could only have been induced to 
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make by her excessive love for me. Still, however, I could 
not help thinking she had gone rather too far. I re- 
proached her with what I called her indiscretion. 

She told me that my rival, after having besieged her for 
several days in the Bois de Boulogne, and having made her 
comprehend his object by signs and grimaces, had actually 
made an open declaration of love; informing her at the 
same time of his name and all his titles, by means of a 
letter, which he had sent through the hands of the coach- 
man who drove her and her companions; that he had 
promised her, on the other side of the Alps, a brilliant 
fortune and eternal adoration; that she returned to Chail- 
lot, with the intention of relating to me the whole adven- 
ture, but that, fancying it might be made a source of 
amusement to us, she could not help gratifying her whim; 
that she accordingly invited the Italian prince, by a flatter- 
ing note, to pay her a visit; and that it had afforded her 
equal delight to make me an accomplice, without giving 
me the least suspicion of her plan. I said not a word of the 
infonnation I had received through another channel; and 
the intoxication of triumphant love made me applaud all 
she had done. 
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CHAPTeR IX 


" Twas ever thus;^fiom childhood’s hour 
I’ve seen my (ondest /lopes decay;— 

I never loved a tree or ffovver, 

But it was sure to fade away; 

I never nursed a dear Gaze//e, 

To glad me with its darJe-bJuc eye. 

But, when it came to Jenow me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die.” moore. 


3p|URlNG my life I have remarked that Fate has in- 
^ variably chosen for the time of its severest visitations 
those moments when m>- fortune seemed established on 

the firmest basis. In the friendship of M. de T and 

the tender affections of Manon, I imagined myself so 
thoroughly happy, that I could not harbor the slightest 
apprehension of any new misfortune: there was one never- 
thelws at this very period impending, which reduced me 
to the state in which you beheld me at Passy, and which 
eventually brought in its train miseries of so deplorable a 

difficulty in believing the simple 
recital that follows. ^ 

One evening, when M. de T remained to sup with 

we heard the sound of a carriage stopping at the door 
oyhe inn. Curiosit)' tempted us to see who it was that 

ved at this hour. They told us it was young G 

» the son of our most vindictive enemy, of that old 
nner who had incarcerated me in St. Lazare, and Manon 
n the hospital. His name made the blood mount to mv 
^eeks.-It IS Providence that has led him here, said I to 

bacpn ^ ^ the cowardly 

baseness of his father. He shall not escape without out 
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measuring swords at least M. de T , who knew him, 

and was even one of his most intimate friends, tried to 
moderate my feelings of anger towards him. He assured 
me that he was a most amiable young man, and so little 
capable of countenancing his father’s conduct, that I 
could not be many minutes in his societ}' without feeling 
esteem and affection for him. After saying many more 
things in his praise, he begged my permission to invite him 
to come and sit in our apartment, as well as to share the 
remainder of our supper. As to the objection of Manon’s 
being exposed by this proceeding to any danger, he 
pledged his honor and good faith, that when once the 
young man became acquainted with us, we should find in 
him a most zealous defender. After such an assurance, I 
could offer no further opposition. 

M. de T did not introduce him without delaying 

a few moments outside, to let him know who we were. 
He certainly came in with an air that prepossessed us in 
his favor: he shook hands with me; we sat down; he ad- 
mired Manon; he appeared pleased with me, and with 
every thing tliat belonged to us, and he ate with an appe- 
tite that did abundant honor to our hospitality. 

\\ hen the table was cleared, our conversation became 
more serious. He hung down his head while he spoke of 
his father’s conduct towards us. He made, on his own 
part, the most submissive excuses.— I say the less upon the 
subject, said he, because I do not wish to recall a circum- 
stance that fills me with grief and shame. If he were 
sincere in the beginning, he became much more so in the 
end, for the conversation had not lasted half an hour, 
when I perceived that Manon’s charms had made a visible 
impression upon him. His looks and his manner became 
by degrees more tender. He. however, allowed no ex- 
pression to escape him; but, without even the aid of 
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jealousy, I had had experience enough in love affairs to 
discern what was passing. 

He remained with us till a late hour in the night, and 
before he took his leave, congratulated himself on having 
made our acquaintance, and begged permission to call and 
renew the offer of his ser\ices. He went off next morning 

with M, de T , who accepted the offer of a seat in his 

carriage. 

I felt, as I before said, not the slightest symptom of 
jealousy: I had a more foolish confidence than ever in 
Manon's vows. This dear creature had so absolute a do- 
minion over my whole soul and affections, that I could 
give place to no other sentiment towards her than that of 
admiration and love. Far from considering it a crime 

that she should have pleased young G hi , 1 was 

gratified by the effect of her charms, and experienced only 
a feeling of pride in being loved by a girl whom the whole 
world found so enchanting. I did not even deem it worth 
while to mention my suspicions to her. We were for some 
days occupied in arranging her new wardrobe, and in con- 
sidering whether we might venture to the theater without 

the risk of being recognized. M. de T came again to 

see us before the end of the week, and we consulted him 
upon this point. He saw clearly that the way to please 
Manon was to say yes: we resolved to go all together that 
same evening. 

We were not able, however, to carry this intention into 
effect; for, having taken me aside: — I have been in the 
greatest embarrassment, said he to me, since I saw you, 

and that is the cause of my visiting you to-day. G 

M is in love with your mistress: he told me so in 

confidence; I am his intimate friend, and disposed to do 
him any service in my power; but I am not less devoted to 
you; his designs appeared to me unjustifiable, and I ex- 
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pressed my disapprobation of them; I should not have 
divulged his secret, if he had only intended to use fair and 
ordinary means for gaining Manon’s affections; but he is 
aware of her capricious disposition; he has learned, God 
knows how, that her ruling passion is for affluence and 
pleasure; and, as he is already in possession of a consider- 
able fortune, he declared his intention of tempting her 
at once with a present of great value, and the offer of an 
annuity of six thousand francs; if I had in all other points 
considered you both in an equal light, I should have had 
perhaps to do more violence to my feelings in betraying 
him: but a sense of justice as well as of friendship was on 
your side, and the more so from having been myself the 
imprudent, though unconscious, cause of his passion in 
introducing him here. I feel it my duty therefore to avert 
any evil consequences from the mischief I have inad- 
vertently caused. 

I thanked M. de T for rendering me so important 

a service, and confessed to him, in a like spirit of confi- 
dence, that Manon’s disposition was precisely what G 

M had imagined; that is to say, that she was incapable 

of enduring even the thought of poverty.— However, said 
I to him, when it is a mere question of more or less, I do 
not believe that she would give me up for any other 
person; I can afford to let her want for nothing, and I 
have from day to day reason to hope that my fortune will 
improve; I only dread one thing, continued I, which is, 

that G M may take unfair advantage of the 

knowledge he has of our place of residence, and bring us 

into trouble by disclosing it. 

hh de T assured me that I might be perfectly easy 

upon that head; that G M might be capable of 

a silly passion, but not of an act of baseness: that if he 
ever could be villain enough for such a thing, he, de 
X , would be the first to punish him, and by that 
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ineans malce reparation for the mischief he had occa- 
sioned.— I feel grateful for what you say. said I. but the 
mischief will have been all done, and the remedy even 
seems doubtful; the wisest plan therefore will be to quit 
Chaillot, and go to reside elsewhere.— Very true, said M. 

» but you \vin not be able to do it quickly enough, 

for G—— M— — is to be here at noon; he told me so 
yesterday, and it was that intelligence that made me come 
so early this morning to inform you of his intentions. You 
may expect him every moment. 

The urgency of the occasion made me view this matter 
m a more serious light. As it seemed to me impossible 

to escape the visit of G M , and perhaps equally 

so to prevent him from making his declaration to Manon, 
I resolved to tell her beforehand of the designs of my new 
rival. I fancied that when she knew I was aware of the 
offers that would be made to her, and made probably in 

she would be the more likely to reject them. 

i de T of my intention, and he obscr\'ed that 

he thought it a matter of extreme delicacy.— I admit it. 
said 1, but no man ever had more reason for confiding in a 
nji^strcss than I have for relying on the affection of mine. 

1 he only thing that could possibly for a moment blind 
ner. is the splendor of his offers; no doubt she loves her 
^se, but she loves me also; and in my present circum- 
stances, I cannot believe that she would abandon me for 
leson of the man who had incarcerated her in the Mag- 
aaien. In fine, I persisted in my intentions, and taking 

^ candidly told her what I had learned, 
bhe thanked me for the good opinion I entertained of 

promised to receive G M 's offers in a 

way that should prevent a repetition of them.— No, said I 
y u must not irritate him by incivility; he has it in his 
P wer to injure us. But you know well enough, you little 
gue, continued I, smiling, how to rid yourself of a dis- 
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agreeable or useless lo\'er! After a moment’s pause, she 
said: I have just thought of an admirable plan, and I 

certainly have a fertile invention. G M is the 

son of our bitterest enemy: we must avenge ourselves on 
the father, not through the son’s person, but tlirough his 
purse. My plan is to listen to his proposals, accept his 
presents, and then laugh at him. 

The pro ect is not a bad one, said I to her; but you 
forget, my dear child, that it is precisely the same course 
that conducted us formerly to the Penitentiary. I repre- 
sented to her the danger of such an enterprise; she replied, 
that the only thing necessary was to take our measures 
with caution, and she found an answer to every objection I 
started. Show me the lover who does not blindly humor 
every whim of an adored mistress, and I will then allow 
that I was wrong in yielding so easily on this occasion. 

The resolution was taken to make a dupe of G 

M , and by an unforeseen and unlucky turn of fortune, 

I became the victim myself. 

About eleven o’clock his carriage drove up to the door. 
He made the most complaisant and refined speeches upon 
the liberty he had taken of coming to dine with us un- 
invited. He was not surprised at meeting M. de T , 

who had the night before promised to meet him there, 
and who had, under some pretext or other, refused a seat 
ill his carriage. Although there was not a single person in 
the party who was not at heart meditating treachery, we 
all sat down with an air of mutual confidence and friend- 
ship. G M easily found an opportunity of de- 

claring his sentiments to Manon. I did not wish to annoy 
him by appearing vigilant, so I left the room purposely for 
several minutes. 

I perceived on my return that he had not had to en- 
counter any very discouraging austerity on Manon s part, 
for he was in the best possible spirits. I affected good 
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humor also. He was laughing in his mind at my simplicity, 
while I was not less diverted bv his own. During the whole 
evening we were thus supplying to each other an ine.x- 
haustible fund of amusement. I contrived, before his de- 
parture, to let him ha\'C ^lanon for another moment to 
himself; so that he had reason to applaud my complai- 
sance, as well as the hospitable reception I had given him. 

-As soon as he got into his carriage with iM. de T * 

Manon ran towards me with extended arms, and embraced 
me; laughing all the while immoderately. She repeated all 
Ins speeches and proposals, without altering a word. This 
was the substance:— He of course adored her; and wished 
to share with her a large fortune of which he was already 
in pospsion, without counting what he was to inherit at 
his fathers death. She should be sole mistress of his heart 
and fortune; and as an immediate token of his liberality 
he was ready at once to supply her with an equipage, a 

furnished house, a lady’s maid, three footmen, and a man- 
cook. 

p 'I ^ from his 

father. But tejl me truly, now, does not such an offer 

tempt you? Me, she replied, adapting to the idea two 
verses trom Racinc, — 

Moi! vous soup^onnez de cette perfidie? 

Moi! je pourrais souffrir un visage odieux 
Qui rappelle toujours I’Hopital a mes yeux? 

No! replied I, continuing the parody,— 

Taurais peine a penser que I’Hopital, madame, 

1 Ut un trait dont I'amour I’eut grave dans votre ame. 

'' feropf^fron-a furnished house, a 
adp maid a cook, a carriage, and three sers-ants— eal- 
lant^ can offer but few more seductive temptations ® 

She protested that her heart was entirely mine and 
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that it was for the future only open to the impressions I 
chose to make upon it. — I look upon his promises, said 
she, as an instrument for revenge, rather than as a mark 
of love. I asked her if she thought of accepting the hotel 
and the carriage. She replied that his money was all she 
wanted. 

was, how to obtain the one without the 
other; we resolved to wait for a detailed explanation of 
the whole project in a letter which G M prom- 

ised to write to her, and which in fact she received next 
morning by a scr\'ant out of liverv, who very' cle\'crly con- 
trived an opportunity of speaking to her alone. She told 
him to wait for an answer, and immediately brought the 
letter to me: we opened it together. ' 

Passing over the usual commonplace expressions of 
tenderness, it gave a particular detail of my rival’s promises. 
There were no limits to the expense. lie engaged to pay 
her down ten thousand francs on her taking possession of 
the hotel, and to supply her expenditure in such a way 
that she would never have less than that sum at her com- 
mand. The appointed day for her entering into possession 
was close at hand. He only required two days for all his 
preparations, and he mentioned the name of the street and 
the hotel, where he promised to be in waiting for her in 
the afternoon of the second day. if she could manage to 
escape my vigilance. That was the only point upon which 
he begged of her to relie\-e his uneasiness; he seemed to be 
quite satisfied upon every other: but he added that, if she 
apprehended any difficulty in escaping from me, he could 
find sure means for facilitating her flight. 

G M the younger was more cunning than the 

old gentleman. He wanted to secure his prey before he 
counted out the cash. We considered what course Manon 
diould adopt. I made another effort to induce her to give 
\ip the scheme, and strongly represented all its dangers. 
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nothing, however, could shake her strong determination. 

Her answer to G M was brief, merely assuring 

him that she could be, without the least difficult^', in Paris 

on the appointed day, and that he might expect her with 
certaint}'. 

We then resolved that I should instantly hire lodgings 

in some village on the other side of Paris, and that I 

should take our luggage with me; that in the afternoon of 

the following da\', \\'hich was the time appointed, she 

should go to Paris; that, after receiving G M 's 

presents, she should earnestly entreat him to take her to 

the theater; that she should carr)’ with her as large a 

porhon of the money as she could, and charge my serA^ant 

with the remainder, for it was agreed that he was to ac- 

company her. He was the man who had rescued her from 

the Magdalen, and he was devotedly attached to us. I was 

to be with a hackney-coach at the end of the street of 

St. Andr^-des-arcs, and to leave it there about seven o'clock 

\yhile r stole, under cover of the twilight, to the door of 

the theater. Manon promised to make some excuse for 

quitting her box for a moment, when she would come 

down and join me. The rest could be easily done. We were 

^en to return to my hackney-coach, and quit Paris by the 

Faubourg St. Antoine, which was the road to our'^new 
residence. 


This plan, extravagant as it was, appeared to us satis- 
tactonly arranged. But our greatest folly was in imagining 
pat, succeed as we might in its execution, it would be 
impossible for us to escape the consequences. Neverthe- 
less, we exposed ourselves to all risk with the blindest 
conhdence. 


Manon took her departure with Marcel,— so was the 
servant called. I could not help feeling a pang as she 
took leave of me.— Manon, said I, do not deceive^me- will 
you be faithful to me? She complained, in the tenderest 
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tone, of my want of confidence, and renewed all her pro- 
testations of eternal love. 

She was to be in Paris at three o’clock. I went some 
time after. I spent the remainder of the afternoon moping 
in the Cafe de Fere, near the Pont St. Michel. I re- 
mained there till night-fall. I then hired a hackney-coach, 
which I placed, according to our plan, at the end of the 
street at St. Andre-des-arcs, and went on foot to the door 
of the theater. I was surprised at not seeing Marcel, who 
was to have been there waiting for me. I waited patiently 
for a full hour, standing among a crowd of lacqueys, and 
gazing at every person that passed. At length, seven o’clock 
having struck, without my being able to discover anything 
or any person connected with our project, I procured a 

pit ticket, in order to ascertain if Manon and G 

M were in the boxes. Neither one nor the other could 

I find. I returned to the door, where I again stopped for 
a quarter of an hour, in an agony of impatience and un- 
easiness. No person appeared, and I went back to the 
coach, without knowing what to conjecture. The coach- 
man, seeing me, advanced a few paces towards me, and 
said, with a mysterious air, that a very handsome young 
person had been waiting more than an hour for me in the 
coach; that she described me so exactly that he could not 
be mistaken, and having learned that I intended to return, 
she said she would enter the coach, and wait with patience. 

I felt confident that it was Manon. I approached. I 
beheld a very prett)' face, certainly, but alas, not hers. 
The lady asked, in a voice that I had never before heard, 
ivhether she had the honor of speaking to the Che\-aher 
dcs Grieiix? I answered, That is my namc.-I have a 
letter for you, said she, which will tell you what has 
brought me here, and by what means I learned your name. 
I begged she would allow me a few moments to read it, 
in an adjoining cafe. She proposed to follow me, and ad- 
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\'ised me to ask for a pri\'ate room, to wliich I consented. 
Who is the writer of this letter? 1 inquired. She referred 
me to the letter itself. 

I recognized Manon’s hand. Tliis is nearly the sub- 
stance of the letter: G — ■ — — had received her with 

a politeness and magnificence beyond anything she had 
previously conceived. He had loaded her 'with the most 
gorgeous presents. She had the prospect of almost imperial 
splendor. She assured me, however, that she could not for- 
get me amidst all this magnificence; but that, not being 

able to prevail on G M to take her that evening 

to the play, she was obliged to defer the pleasure of seeing 
me; and that, as a slight consolation for the disappoint- 
ment which she feared this might cause me, she had found 
a messenger in one of the loveliest girls in all Paris. She 
signed herself. Your loving and constant, Manon Lescaut, 

There was something so cruel and insulting in the 
letter, that, what between indignation and grief, I reso- 
lutely determined to forget eternally my ungrateful and 
perjured mistress. I looked at the young woman who stood 
before me; she was exceedingly pretty, and I could have 
wished that she had been sufficiently so to render me in- 
constant in my turn. But there were wanting those lovely 
and languishing eyes, that divine gracefulness, tliat ex- 
quisite comple.\ion, in fine, those innumerable charms 
which nature had so profusely lavished upon the perfidious 
Manon. No, no, said I, turning away from her; the un- 
grateful wretch who sent you knew in her heart that she 
was sending you on a useless errand. Return to her; and 
tell her from me, to triumph in her crime, and enjoy it, if 
she can, without remorse. I abandon her in despair, and.’ at 
the sanie time, renounce all women, who, without her 

fascination, are no doubt her equals in baseness and in- 
ndehty. 

I was then on the point of going away, determined 
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never to bestow another thought on Manon; the mortal 
jealousy that was racking my heart lay concealed under a 
dark and sullen melancholy, and 1 fancied, because I felt 
none of those violent emotions which I had experienced 
upon former occasions that I had shaken off my thraldom. 
Alas! I was even at this moment infinitely more the dupe 
of Love, than of G M and Manon. 

The girl who had brought the letter, seeing me about 

to depart, asked me what I wished her to say to M. G 

» ‘'ind to the lady who was with him? At this 

question, I stepped back again into the room, and by one 
of those unaccountable transitions that are only known 
to the victims of violent passion, I passed in an instant 
from the state of subdued tranquillity which I have just 
described, into an ungovernable fur}'.— Away! said I to 
her; tell the traitor G M and his abandoned mis- 

tress the state of despair into which your accursed mission 
has cast me; but warn them that it shall not be long a 
source of amusement to them, and that my own hands 
shall be W'armed with the heart s blood of both! I sank 
back upon a chair; my hat fell on one side, and my cane 
upon the other: torrents of bitter tears rolled down my 
cheeks. The paroxysm of rage changed into a profound 
and silent grief; I did nothing but weep and sigh.— Ap- 
proach, my child, approach, said I to the young girl; ap- 
proach, since it is you they have sent to bring me comfort; 
tell me whether you have any balm to administer for the 
pangs of despair and rage— any argument to offer against 
the crime of self-destruction, which I have resolved upon, 
after ridding the world of two perfidious monsters. Yes, 
approach, continued I, perceiving that she advanced with 
timid and doubtful steps; come and dry my sorrows; come 
and restore peace to my mind! come and tell me that at 
least you love me: you are handsome, — I may perhaps love 
you in return. The poor child, who was only sixteen or 
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seventeen years of age, and who appeared more modest 

than girls of her class generally are, was thunderstruck at 

this unusual scene. She, however, gently approached to 

caress me, when with uplifted hands I rudely repulsed 

her.— MTiat do }ou wish with me? exclaimed I to her. Ah! 

you are a woman, and of a sex I abhor, and can no longer 

tolerate; the \'ery' gentleness of your look threatens me 

with some new treason. Go, leave me here alone! She 

made me a curtsy without uttering a word, and turned to 

go out. I called to her to stop: Tell me at least, said I. 

wherefore, — how , — with what design they sent you here? 

how did you discover mv name, or the place where you 
could find me? 

She told me that* she had long known M. G 

, ~ ^^3d sent for her that evening about five 

o clock; and that, having followed the servant who had 
been despatched to her, she was shown into a large house 
where she found him playing at picqiiet with a beautiful’ 
young woman; and that they both charged her to deliver 
the letter into my hands, after telling her that she would 
hnd me in a hackney-coach at the bottom of the street 
of St. Andre. I asked if they had said nothing more. She 
blushed while she replied, that they had certainly made 
her believe that I should be glad of her socieh-.— They 
have deceived you too, said I, my poor girl, -they have 
deceiv^ you; you are a woman, and probably wish for a 
lover; but you must find one who is rich and happy, and 
It IS not here you will find him. Return, return to M 

^ ;; 1 possesses everything requisite to make a 

man beloved. He has furnished houses and equipages to 
bwtow, while I, who have nothing but constancy of love 

^ otter, am despised for my poverty, and laughed at for 
my simplicity. 

I continued in a tone of sorrow or violence, as these 
feelings alternatively took possession of my mind. How- 
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ever, by the very excess of my agitation, I became gradii* 
all)- so subdued as to be able calmly to reflect upon the 
situation of affairs. I compared this new misfortune with 
those which I had already experienced of the same kind, 
and I could not perceive that there was any more reason 
for despairing now than upon former occasions. I knew 
Manon: \^hy then distress myself on account of a calam- 
it)', which I could not but have plainly foreseen? WTiy not 
rather think of seeing a remedy? there was yet time; I at 
least ought not to spare my own exertions, if I wished to 
avoid the bitter reproach of having contributed, by my 
own indolence, to my miser)-. I thereupon set about con- 
sidering ever)' means of raising a gleam of hope. 

To attempt to take her by mai« force from the hands 

of G M was too desperate a project, calculated 

only to ruin me, and without the slightest probability of 
succeeding. But it seemed to me that if I could ensure a 
moment’s interview with her, I could not fail to regain 
my influence over her affections. I so well knew how to 
excite her sensibilities! I was so confident of her love 
for me! The very whim even of sending me a prett)- 
woman by way of consoling me, I would stake my exist- 
ence, was her idea, and that it was the suggestion of her 
own sincere sympathy for my sufferings. 

I resolved to exert every ner\'e to procure an interview. 
After a multitude of plans which I canvassed one after 

another, I fixed upon the following:— M. de T had 

shown so mucli sincerity in the services he had rendered 
me, that I could not entertain a doubt of his zeal and 
good faith. I proposed to call upon him at once, and make 
him send for G M . under pretence of some im- 

portant business. Half an hour would suffice to enable me 
to see Manon. I thought it would not be difficult to get 
introduced to her apartment during G M ’s ab- 

sence. 
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This determination pacified me. and I gave a liberal 
present to the girl, who was still with me; and in order 
to prevent her from returning to tliose who had sent her. 
I took down her address, and half promised to call upon 
her at a later hour, I then got into the hackney-coach, and 

drove quickly to M. de T s. I was fortunate enough 

to find him at home, I had been apprehensive upon this 
point as I went along. A single sentence put him in pos- 
session of the whole case, as \r'ell of mv sufferings, as of 
the friendly scr^'icc I had come to supplicate at his hands. 

He was so astonished to learn that G M had 

been able to take hlanon from me, that, not being aware 
that I had myself lent a hand to my own misfortune, he 
generously offered to assemble his friends, and evoke their 
aid for the deliverance of my mistress. I told him that 
such a proceeding might by its publicity be attended with 
danger to Manon and to me. — Let us risk our lives, said 
I, only as a last resource. My plan is of a more peaceful 
nature, and promising at least equal success. He entered 
without a murmur into all that I proposed! so again stat- 
mg that all that I required was. that he should send for 

p > and contrive to keep him an hour or two 

from home, we at once set about our operations. 

We first of all considered what e.\pedient we could 
make use of for keeping him out so long a time. I proposed 
that he should write a note dated from a cafe, beggin<7 of 
him to come there as soon as possible upon an affair of*too 
urgent importance to admit of delay. I ^^■^I1 watch, added 
the moment he quits the house, and introduce myself 
without any difficiiln', being only known to Manon, and 

my servant Marcel. You can at the same time tell G 

M that the important affair upon which you wished 
to see him, was the immediate w^nt of a sum' of monev 
that you had just emptied your purse at play, and that 
you had played on, with continued bad luck, upon credit. 
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He will require some time to take you to his father’s house, 
where he keeps his money, and I shall have quite sufficient 
for the execution of my plan. 

M. de T minutely adhered to these directions. I 

left him in a cafe, where he at once wrote his letter. I 

took my station close by Manon’s house. I saw T ’s 

messenger arrive, and G M come out the next 

moment, followed by a servant. Allowing him barely time 
to get out of the street, I advanced to my deceiver’s door, 
and nohvithstanding the anger I felt, I knocked with as 
much respect as at the portal of a church. Fortunately it 
was Marcel who opened for me. Although I had nothing 
to apprehend from the other servants, I asked him in a low 
voice, if he could conduct me unseen into the room in 
which Manon was. lie said that was easily done, by 
merely ascending the great staircase. Come then at once, 
said I to him, and endeavor to prevent any one from com- 
ing up while I am there. I reached the apartment without 
any difficulty. 

Manon was reading. I had there an opportunity of 
admiring the singular character of this girl. Instead of 
being nervous or alarmed at my appearance, she scarcely 
betrayed a symptom of surprise, which few persons, how- 
ever indifferent, could restrain, on seeing one whom they 
imagined to be far distant. — Ah! it is you, my dear love, 
said she, approaching to embrace me with her usual ten- 
derness. Good Heavens, how venturesome and foolhardy 
you are! Wlio could have expected to see you in this 
place? Instead of embracing her in return, I repulsed her 
with indignation, and retreated two or three paces from 
her. This e\'idently disconcerted her. She remained im- 
movable, and fixed her eyes on me, while she changed 

color. 

I was in reality so delighted to behold her once more. 
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that with so much real cause for anger. I could hardU 
bring my lips to upbraid her. Mv lieart. ho\ve\'cr, felt 
the cruel outrage she had inflicted upon me. I endeavored 
to revive the recollection of it in my own mind, in order 
to excite my feelings, and put on a look of stern indigna- 
tion. I remained silent for a few moments, when I re- 
marked that she obsersed my agitation, and trembled: ap- 
parently the effect of her fears. 

I could no longer endure this spectacle.— Ah! Manon, 
said I to her in the mildest tone, faithless and perjured 
iVlanon! How am I to complain of vour conduct? I sec 
you pale and trembling; and I am still so much alive to 
your slightest sufferings, that I am unwilling to add to 
them by my reproaches. But, Manon, I tell you that mv 
heart is pierced with sorrow at )our treatment of me,— 
neatment that is seldom inflicted but with the purpose of 
destroying one’s life. This is the third time, Manon; I 
have kept a correct account; it is impossible to forget that. 
It IS now for you to consider what course you will adopt, 
tor my afflicted heart is no longer capable of sustaining 
such shocks. I know and feel that it must give wav, and 
It is at this moment ready to burst with grief. I can sav 

{!° m ‘•’rowing my self into a chair; I have 

Hardly strength to speak, or to support myself. 

hhe made me no reply; but when I was seated, she sank 
down upon her knees, and rested her head upon my Ian 

that shf ^ Peroeived in a mome^^t 

that she was shedding floods of tears. Heavens! with what 

conliicting sensations was I at that instant agitated' Ah' 

Manon Manon, said 1, sighing, it is too late to give me 

a^orro^^^"^ death-blow you have inflicted. Yo? affect 

TJ'® g^«“«t of your mis- 

an obsTaclT "'y P^^ence, which has been always 
an obstacle to your happiness. Open your eyes; look up 
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and see who it is that is here; you will not throw away 
tears of tenderness upon an unhappy wretch, \\hom )Ou 
have betrayed and abandoned. 

She kissed my hands without changing her position. 
Inconstant Manon. said I again, ungrateful and faith- 
less girl, where now are all your promises and }Our \ows? 
Capricious and cruel that )Ou are! what has now become 
of the love that you protested for me this very’ day? Just 
Heavens, added I, is it thus you permit a traitor to mock 
you, after having called \ou so solemnly to witness her 
vows! Recompense and reward then are for the perjured! 
Despair and neglect are the lot of fidelity and truth! 

These words con\cved even to mv own mind a senti- 

» V 

ment so bitterly severe, that, in spite of myself, some tears 
escaped from me. Manon perceived this by the change in 
my voice. She at length spoke. I must have indeed done 
something most culpable, said she, sobbing with grief, to 
have excited and annoyed you to this degree; but, I call 
Heaven to attest my utter unconsciousness of crime, and 
mv innocence of all criminal intention! 

This speech struck me as so devoid of reason and of 
truth, that I could not restrain a lively feeling of anger. 
Horrible hypocrisy! cried I; I see more plainly than ever 
that voii are dishonest and treacherous. Now at length 
I learn your wretched disposition. Adieu, base creature, 
said I rising from my seat; I would prefer death a thou- 
sand times rather than continue to hold the slightest com- 
munication with you. May Heaven punish me, if I ever 
again \\'aste upon you the smallest regard! Live on with 
your new lover, — renounce all feelings of honor,— detest 
nie,— your love is now a matter to me of utter insignifi- 
cance! 

Manon was so terrified by the violence of my anger, 
that, remaining on her knees by the chair from which I 
had just before risen, breathless and trembling, she fixed 
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her eyes upon me. I advanced a little farther towards the 
door, but, unless I had lost the spark of humanity, I could 
not continue longer unmoved by such a spectacle. 

So far indeed was I from this kind of stoical indiffer- 
ence, that, rushing at once into the very opposite extreme,^ 
I returned, or rather flew back to her without an instant’s 
reflection. I lifted her in my anns; I gave her a tliousand 
tender kisses; I implored her to pardon my ungovernable 
temper; I confessed that I was an absolute brute, and un- 
worthy of being loved by such an angel. 

I made her sit down, and throwing myself, in my turn, 
upon my knees, I conjured her to listen to me in that 
attitude. Then I briefly expressed all that a submissive 
and impassioned lover could say most tender and respect- 
ful. I supplicated her pardon. She let her arms fall over 
my neck, as slie said that it was she who stood in need ol 
forgiveness, and begged of me in mercy to forget all the 
annoyances slie had caused me, and that she began, with 
reason, to fear that I sliould not approve of what she had 
to say m her justification. Me! said I, interrupting her 
impatiently; I require no justification; I approve of all 
you have done. It is not for me to demand excuses for 
anything you do; I am but too happy, too contented, if 
my dear Manon will only leave me master of her affec- 
tions. But, continued I, remembering that it was the 
crisis of my fate, -may I not. Manon, all-powerful Manon 
you who wield at your pleasure my joys and sorrows, mav 
1 not be permitted, after having conciliated you bv mv 
submission and all the signs of repentance, to speak to you 
now of my misery and distress? May I now learn from 
your own lips what my destiny is to be, and whether you 

■ u®" "’5^ death-warrant, by spending even a 
Single night with my rival? ^ 

She considered a moment before she replied. My good 
Chevalier, said she, resuming the most tranquil tone if 
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you had only at first explained yourself thus distinctly, you 
would have spared yourself a world of trouble, and pre- 
vented a scene that has really annoyed me. Since your 
distress is the result of jealousy, I could at first have cured 
that by offering to accompany you where you pleased. But 
I imagined it was caused by the letter which I was obliged 

to wTite in the presence of G M , and of the girl 

whom \\Q sent with it. I thought you might ha\'e con- 
strued that letter into a mockery; and have fancied that, 
by sending such a messenger, I meant to announce my 

abandonment of you for the sake of G M . It was 

this idea that at once overwhelmed me with grief; for, 
innocent as I knew myself to be, I could not but allow 
that appearances were against me. However, continued 
she, I will leave you to judge of my conduct, after I shall 
have explained the whole truth. 

Slie then told me all that had occurred to her after 
joining G M , whom she found punctually await- 

ing her arrival. He had in fact received her in the most 
princely style. He showed her through all the apartments, 
which were fitted up in the neatest and most correct taste. 
He had counted out to lier in her boudoir ten thousand 
francs, as well as a quantity of jewels, amongst which were 
the identical pearl necklace and bracelets which slic had 
once before received as a present from his father. He then 
led her into a splendid room, which she had not before 
seen, and in which an exquisite collation was served; she 
was waited upon hy the new servants, whom he had hired 
purposely for her, and whom he now desired to consider 
themselves as exclusively her attendants; the carriage and 
the horses were aftens-ards paraded, and he then proposed 
a game of cards, until supper should be anounced. 

I acknowledge, continued Manon, that I was dazzled 
by all this magnificence. It struck me that it would be 
madness to sacrifice at once so many good things for the 
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mere sake of carr^-ing off the money and the jewels already 
in my possession; that it was a certain fortune made for 
both you and me, and that we might pass the remainder 
of our lives most agreeably and comfortably at the expense 
ofG M . ' ^ 


Instead of proposing the theater, I thought it more pru- 
dent to sound his feelings with regard to you, in order to 
ascertain what facilities we should have for meeting in 
^ture, on the supposition that I could carry my project 
into effect. I found him of a most tractable disposition. 
He asked me how I felt towards you, and if I had not ex- 
perienced some compunction at quitting you. I told him 
that )ou were so truly aniiable» and had ever treated me 
with siich undeviating kindness, that it ^^'as impossible I 
could hate you. He admitted that you were a man of 

merit, and e.xpressed an ardent desire to gain your friend- 
ship. ® ^ 


He was anxious to know how I thought you would take 
my elopement, particularly when you should learn that I 
in his hands. I answered, that our love was of such 
long standing as to have had time to moderate a little- 
that besides you were not in very easy circumstances, and 
would probably not consider my departure as any severe 
mistortune, inasmuch as it would relieve you from a 
burden of no very insignificant nature. I added that, being 
perfectly convinced you would take the whole matter ra- 
rionally, 1 liad not hesitated to tell you that I had some 
business in Pans; that you had at once consented, and that 

having accompanied me yourself, you did not seem vei^' 
uneasy when we separated. 

If I thought, said he to me, that he could bring himself 
to hve on good terms with me, I should be too happy to 

v"’ services and attentions I as- 

^ad no To t ’ ‘ > disposition, I 

had no doubt you would acknowledge his kindness in a 
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congenial spirit: especially, I added, if he could assist you 
in your affairs, which had become embarrassed since your 
disagreement with your family. He interrupted me by 
declaring that he would gladly render you any service in 
his power; and that if you were disposed to form a new 
attachment, he would introduce you to an extremely 
pretty woman, whom he had just given up for me. 

I approved of all he said, she added, for fear of exciting 
any suspicions; and being more and more satisfied of the 
feasibility of my scheme, I only longed for an opportunity 
of letting you into it, lest you should be alarmed at my not 
keeping my appointment. With this view I suggested the 
idea of sending this young lady to you, in order to have an 
opportunity of writing; I was obliged to have recourse to 
this plan, because I could not see a chance of his leaving 
me to myself for a moment. 

He was greatly amused with my proposition; he called 
his valet, and asking him whether he could immediately 
find his late mistress, he despatched him at once in search 
of her. He imagined that she would have to go to Chaillot 
to meet you, but I told him that, when we parted, I 
promised to meet you again at the theater, or that, if any- 
thing should prevent me from going there, you wore to 
wait for me in a coach at the end of the street of St. 
Andre; that consequently it would be best to send your 
new love there, if it were only to save you from the misery 
of suspense during the whole night. I said it would be also 
necessary to write you a line of explanation, without which 
you would probably be puzzled by the whole tyansaction. 
He consented; but I was obliged to w'rite in his presence; 
and I took especial care not to explain matters too palpa- 
bly in my letter. rr • t 

This is the history, said Manon, of the entire attair. 1 

conceal nothing from you, of either my conduct or my 
intentions. The girl arrived; I thought her handsome; and 
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as I doubted not that you would be mortified by my ab- 
sence, I did most sincerely hope that she would be able to 
dissipate something of your ennui; for it is the fidelity of 
the heart alone that I value. I should have been too de- 
lighted to have sent Marcel, but I could not for a single 
instant find an opportunity of telling him what I wished 
to communicate to you. She finished her story by describ- 
ing the embarrassment into which M. de T ’s letter 

had thrown G M ; he hesitated, said she, about 

leaving, and assured me that he should not be long absent; 
and it is on this account that I am uneasy at seeing you 
here, and that I betrayed, at your appearance, some slight 
feeling of surprise. 

I listened to her with great patience. Tliere were cer- 
tainly parts of her recital sufficiently cruel and mortifying; 
for the intention, at least, of the infidelity was so obvious" 
that she had not even taken the trouble to disguise it. 
However, I considered myself as partly the cause of her 

guilt, by having been the first to let her know G 

^ s sentiments towards her, and by the silly readiness 
with which I entered into this rash project. Besides, by 
a natural bent of my mind, peculiar I believe to myself, 
I was duped by the ingenuousness of her story,— by that 
open and winning manner with which she related even tlic 
circumstances most calculated to annoy me. There is noth- 
ing of wanton vice, said I to myself, in her transgressions; 
she is volatile and imprudent, but she is sincere and affec 
tionate. My love alone rendered me blind to all of her 
faults. I was enchanted at the prospect of rescuing her 
toat very night from my rival. I said to her: With whom 

evidently discon- 
certed by the question, and answered me in an embar- 
rassed manner with buts and ifs. 

I felt for her, and interrupted her by saying that I at 
once expected her to accompany me. 


4 
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Nothing can give me more pleasure, said she; but you 
don’t approve then of my project? 

Is it not enough, replied I, that I approve of all that 
you have, up to this moment, done? 

What, said she, are we not even to take the ten thou- 
sand francs with us? Why. he gave me the money; it is 
mine. 

I advised her to leave everything, and let us think only 
of escaping; for although I had been hardly half an hour 

with her, I began to dread the return of G M . 

However, she so earnestly urged me to consent to our 
going out with something in our pockets, that I thought 
myself bound to make her, on my part, some concession, 
in return for all she yielded to me. 

While wc were getting ready for our departure, I heard 
some one knock at the street door. I felt convinced that it 

must be G M ; and in the heat of the moment, I 

told Manon, that as sure as he appeared I would take his 
life. In truth, I felt that I was not sufficiently recovered 
from my late excitement, to be able to restrain my fury if 
I met him. Marcel put an end to my uneasiness, by hand- 
ing me a letter which he had received for me at the door; 
it was from M. de T . 

He told me that, as G M had gone to his 

father’s house for the money which he wanted, he had 
taken advantage of his absence to communicate to me an 
amusing idea that had just come into his head;— that it 
appeared to him, I could not possibly take a more agree- 
able revenge upon my rival, than by eating his supper. 
This seemed to him easy enough, if I could only find hvo 
or three men, upon whom I could depend, of courage 
sufficient to stop him in the street, and detain him in 
custody until next morning; that he would undertake to 
keep him occupied for another hour at least, under some 
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pretext, which he could devise before G M 's 

return. 

I showed the note to Manon; I told her at the same 
time of the manner in which I liad procured the interview 
with her. My scheme, as well as t le new one of M. de 

’s, delighted her; we laughed heartily at it for some 

minutes: but ^^■hcn I treated it as a mere joke, I was 
surprised at her insisting seriously upon it, as a thing per- 
fectly practicable, and too delightful to be neglected. In 
vain I inquired where she thought I could possibly find, 
on a sudden, men fit for such an adventure? and on whom 

I could rely for keeping G M in strict custody? 

She said that I should at least try. as M. de T insured 

us yet a full hour; and as to mv'other objections, she said 
I was playing the t)rant, and did not show the slightest 
indulgence to her fancies. She said that it was impossible 
there could be a more enchanting project: You will have 
his place at supper; and to-morrow, as early as you like, 
you can walk off with both his mistress and his money. 

You may thus, at one blow, be amply revenged upon 
father and son. 

I yielded to her entreaties, in spite of the secret misgiv- 
ings of my own mind, which seemed to forebode the un- 
happy catastrophe that afterwards befell me. I went out 
with the intention of asking two or three guardsmen, with 
whom Lescaut had made me acquainted, to undertake the 

arrest of G M . I found only one of them at 

home, but he was a fellow ripe for any adventure; and he 
no sooner heard our plan, than he assured me of certain 
success: all he required was six pistols, to reward the three 
private soldiers whom he determined to employ in the 
business. I begged him to lose no time. He got them to- 
pther in j^s than a quarter of an hour. I waited at his 
lodgings till he returned with them, and then conducted 
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him to the corner of a street, through which I knew G 

M must pass on going back to Manon’s house. I re- 
quested him not to treat G M roughly, but to 

keep him confined, and so strictly watched, until seven 
o’clock next morning, that I might be free from all appre- 
hension of his escape. He told me his intention was to 
bring him a prisoner to his own room, and make him 
undress and sleep in his bed, while he and his gallant 
comrades should spend the night in drinking and playing. 

I remained with them until we saw G M 

returning homewards; and I then withdrew a few steps 
into a dark rcecss in the street, to enjoy so entertaining 
and extraordinary a scene. The officer challenged him with 
a pistol to his breast, and then told him, in a civil tone, 
that he did not want either his money or his life; but that 
if he hesitated to follow him, or if he gave the slightest 

alarm, he would blow his brains out. G M seeing 

that his assailant was supported by three soldiers, and per- 
haps not uninfluenced by a dread of the pistol, yielded 
without further resistance. I saw him led away like a lamb. 


CHAPrSR X 

“What lost a world, and bade a hero fly? 

The timid tear in Cleopatra’s eye. 

Yet be the soft triumvir’s fault forgiven, 

By this, how many lose — not earth — but heaven/ 
Consign their souls to man’s eternal foe, 

And seal their own, to spare some wanton’s woe! byron. 

3 SOON returned to Manon; and to prevent the serv- 
ants from having any suspicion, I told her in their hear- 
ing that she need not expect M. G M to supper; 

that he was most reluctantly occupied with business which 
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detained him, and that he had commissioned me to come 
and make his excuses, and to fill his place at the supper 
table; which, in the company of so beautiful a lady, 1 could 
not but consider a very high honor. She seconded me with 
her usual adroitness. We sat down to supper. I put on the 
most serious air I could assume, while the ser\ants were in 
the room, and at length having got rid of them, we passed, 
beyond all comparison, the most agreeable evening of my 
life. I gave Marcel orders to find a hacknc 3 ''Coach, and en- 
gage it to be at the gate on the following morning a little 
before six o'clock. I pretended to take leave of Manon 
about midnight, but easily gaining admission again, 

through Marcel, I proceeded to occupy G — - M 's 

room, as I had filled his place at the supper-table. 

In the meantime our evil genius was at work for our 
destruction. We were like children enjoying the success 
of our silly scheme, while the sword hung suspended over 
our heads. The thread which upheld it was just about to 
break; but the better to understand all the circumstances 
of our ruin, it is necessary to know the immediate cause. 

G— — M was followed by a servant, when he was 

stopped by my friend the guardsman. Alarmed by what he 
saw, this fellow retraced his steps, and the first thine he 

did was to go and inform old G M of what had 

just happened. 

Such a piece of news of course excited him greatly. 
1 his was his only son; and considering the old gentleman’s 
advanced age, he was extremely active and ardent. He first 
inquired of the servant what his son had been doing that 
afternoon; whether he had had any quarrel on his own ac- 
count, or interfered in any other; whether he had been in 
any suspicious house. The lacquey, who fancied his master 
m imminent danger, and thought he ought not to have 

emergency, disclosed at once all 
tnat he knew of his connection with Manon, and of the 
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expense he had gone to on her account; the manner in 
which he had passed the afternoon with her until about 
nine o’clock, the circumstance of his leaving her, and the 
outrage he encountered on his return. This was enough to 
convince him that his son’s affair was a love quarrel. Al- 
though it was then at least half-past ten at night, he 
determined at once to call on the lieutenant of police. He 
begged of him to issue immediate orders to all the detach- 
ments that were out on duty, and he himself, taking some 
men with him, hastened to the street where his son had 
been stopped: he visited ever)' place where he thought he 
might have a chance of finding him; and not being able to 
discover the slightest trace of him, he went off to the 
house of his mistress, to which he thought he probably 
might by this time have returned. 

I was stepping into bed when he arrived. The door of 
the chamber being closed, I did not hear the knock at the 
gate, but he rushed into the house, accompanied by two 
archers of the guard, and after fruitless inquiries of the 
servants about his son, he resolved to tr)’ whether he 
could get any infonnation from their mistress. He came 
up to the apartment, still accompanied by the guard. We 
were just on the point of hing down when he burst open 
the door, and electrified us by his appearance. Heavens! 

said I to Manon, it is old G M . I attempted to 

get possession of my sw'ord; but it was unfortunately en- 
tangled in my belt. The archers, who saw my object, ad- 
vanced to lay hold of me. Stript to my shirt. I could of 
course offer no resistance, and they speedily deprived me 
of all means of defense. 

G M , although a good deal embarrassed by 

the whole seene, soon recognized me; and Manon still 
more easily. Is this a dream? said he, in the most serious 
tone — do I not see before me the Chevalier des Grieux 
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and Manon Lescaut? I was so overcome with shame and 
disappointment, that I could make him no reply. He 
appeared for some minutes revolving different thoughts in 
his mind; and, as if they had suddenly excited his anger, 
he exclaimed, addressing himself to me: Wretch! I am 
confident that you have murdered my son! 

I felt indignant at so insulting a charge. You villain, I 
exclaimed, if I had been inclined to kill any of your worth- 
less family, it is with you I should most assuredly have 
commenced. 


Hold him fast, cried he to the archers; he must give me 
some tidings of my son; I shall have him hanged to-mor- 
row, if he does not presently let me know how he has 
disposed of him. 

You will have me hanged, said I, will you? Infamous 
^oundrel! it is for such as you that the gibbet is erected. 
Know that the blood which flows in my veins is noble, 
and purer in every sense than yours. Yes, I added, I do 
know what has happened to your son; and if you irritate 
me farther, I will have him strangled before morning; and 
promise you the consolation of meeting in your own 
person the same fate, after he is disposed of. 

I was imprudent in acknowledging that I knew where 
his son was, but excess of anger made me commit this 
indiscretion. He immediately called in five or six other 
archers, who were waiting at the gate, and ordered them 
to take all the servants into custody. Ah! ah! Chevalier, 
said he, in a tone of sardonic raillerv',— so you know where 
my son is, and you will have him strangled, you say? We 
will try' to set that matter to rights. 

I now saw the folly I had committed. 

V. Manon, who was sitting upon the bed 

bathed in a flood of tears. He said something, with the 
most cruel irony, of the despotic power she wielded over 
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old and young, father and son,— her edifying dominion 
over her empire. This superannuated monster actually at- 
tempted to take liberties with her. 

Take care, exclaimed I. how you lay a finger upon her! 
— neither divine nor human law will be able, should your 
folly arouse it, to shield you from my vengeance! 

He quitted the room, desiring the archers to make us 
dress as quickly as possible. 

I know not what were his intentions at that moment 
with regard to us: we might perhaps ha\e regained our 
liberty if we had told him where his son was. As I dressed, 
I considered whether this would not be the wisest course. 
But if, on quitting the room, such had been the disposi- 
tion of his mind, it was ver)' different when he returned. 
He had first gone to question Manon’s servants, \\‘ho were 
in the custody of the guard. From those who had been 
expressly hired for her service by his son, he could learn 
nothing; but when he found that Marcel had been pre- 
viously our servant, he determined to extract some in- 
formation from him, by means of intimidation, threats, or 
bribes. 

This lad was faithful, but weak and unsophisticated. 
The remembrance of what he had done at the Penitentiary 
for Manon’s release, joined to the terror with which 

G M now inspired him, so subdued his mind, 

that he thought they were about leading him to the gal- 
lows, or the rack. He promised that, if they would spare 
his life, he would disclose everything he knew. The speech 

made G M imagine that there was something 

more serious in the affair than he had before supposed; he 
not only gave Marcel a promise of his life, but a handsome 
reward in hand for his intended confession. 

The booby then told him the leading features of our 
plot, of which we had made no secret before him, as he 
was himself to have borne a part in it. True, he knew 
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nothing of the alterations we bad made at Paris in our 
original design; but he had been informed, before quitting 
Chaillot, of our projected adventure, and of the part he 
was to perform. He therefore told him that the object was 
to make a dupe of his son; and that Manon was to receive, 
if she had not already received, ten thousand francs, which, 
according to our project, would be effectually lost to 
G M , his heirs and assigns for ever. 

Having acquired this information, the old gentleman 
hastened back in a rage to the apartment. Without utter- 
ing a word, he passed into the boudoir, where he easily 
put his hand upon the money and the jewels. He then 
accosted us, bursting with rage; and holding up what he 
was pleased to call our plunder, he loaded us with the 
most indignant reproaches. He placed close to Manon’s 
eye the pearl necHace and bracelets. Do you recognize 
them? said he, in a tone of mocker)-; it is not, perhaps, tlie 
first time you may have seen them. The identical pearls, 
by my faith! They were selected by your own exquisite 
taste! The poor innocents! added he; they really are most 
amiable creatures, both one and the other; but they arc 
perhaps a little too much inclined to roguery. 

I could hardly contain my indignation at this speech. I 
would have given for one moment’s libert)’ — Heavens! 
what would I not hax e given? At length, I suppressed my 
feelings sufficiently to say in a tone of moderation, which 
was but the refinement of rage: Put an end, sir, to this 
insolent mockery! is your object? What do you 

purpose doing with us? 

M. Chevalier, he answered, my object is to see you 
quietly lodged in the prison of Le Chatelet. To-morrow 
will bring daylight with it, and we shall then be able to 
take a clearer view of matters; and I hope you will at last 
do me the fa^’or to let me know where my son is. 

It did not require much consideration to feci con- 
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vinced that our incarceration in Le Chatelet would be a 
serious calamity. I foresaw all the dangers that would en- 
sue. In spite of my pride, I plainly saw the necessity of 
bending before my fate, and conciliating my most im- 
placable enemy by submission. 1 begged him, in the quiet- 
est manner, to listen to me. I wish to do myself but 
common justice, sir, said I to him; I admit that my youth 
has led me into egregious follies; and that you have had 
fair reason to complain: but if you have ever felt the 
resistless power of love, if you can enter into the sufferings 
of an unhappy young man, from whom all that he most 
loved was ravished, you may think me perhaps not so 
culpable in seeking the gratification of an innocent re- 
venge; or at least, you may consider me sufficiently pun- 
ished, by the exposure and degradation I have just now 
endured. Neither pains nor imprisonment will be requisite 
to make me tell you where your son now is. He is in per- 
fect safety. It was never my intention to injure him, nor 
to give you just cause for offense. I am ready to let you 
know the place where he is safely passing the night, if, in 
return, you will set us at libert}'. 

Tlic old tiger, far from being softened by my prayer, 
turned his back upon me, and laughed. A few words es- 
caped him, which showed that he perfectly well knew our 
whole plan from the commencement. As for his son, the 
brute said that he would easily find him, since I had not 
assassinated him. Conduct them to the Petit-Chatelet, 
said he to the archers; and take especial care that the 
chevalier does not escape you: he is a scamp that once 
before escaped from St. Lazare. 

He went out, and left me in a condition that you may 
picture to yourself. O Heavens! cried I to myself, I re- 
ceive with humble submission all your visitations; but that 
a wretched scoundrel should thus have the power to tyran- 
nize over me; this it is that plunges me into the depths of 
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despair! The archers begged that we would not detain 
them any longer. They had a coach at the door. — Come, 
my dear angel, said I to Manon, as we went down, come, 
let us submit to our destiny in all its rigor: it may one 
day please Heaven to render us more happy. 

We went in the same coach. I supported her in my 

arms. I had not heard her utter a single word since G 

M ’s first appearance: but now, finding herself alone 

w'ith me, she addressed me in the tendcrest manner, and 
accused herself of being the cause of all my troubles. I 
assured her that I never could complain while she con- 
tinued to love me. It is not I that have reason to complain, 
I added; imprisonment for a few months has no terrors 
for me, and I would infinitely prefer Le Chatclet to St. 
Lazare; but it is for you, my dearest soul, that my heart 
bleeds. What a lot for such an angel! How can you, 
gracious Heaven! subject to such rigor the most perfect 
work of your own hands? arc we not both of us born 
with qualities conformable to our wretched condition? 
We are endowed with spirit, with taste, with feeling; 
while the vilest of God’s creatures,— brutes, alone worthy 
of our unhappy fate, — are revelling in all the favors of 
fortune. 

These feelings filled me with grief; but it was bliss, 
compared with my prospects for the future. My fear, on 
account of Manon, knew no bounds. She had already been 
an inmate of the Magdalen; and even if she had left it by 
fair means, I knew that a relapse of this nature w-ould he 
attended with disastrous consequences. I wished to let her 
know my fears: I was apprehensive of e.xciting hers. I 
trembled for her, without daring to put her on her guard 
against the danger; and I embraced her tenderly, to satisf)- 
her, at least, of my love, which was almost the only senti- 
ment to which I dared to give expression.— Manon, said I. 
tell me sincerely, will you ever cease to love me? 
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She answered that it made her unhappy to think that 
I could doubt it. 

Veiy' well, replied I, I do so no longer; and with this 
conviction, I may w-cll def)' all my enemies. Through the 
influence of my family, I can ensure my own liberation 
from the Chatclet; and my life will be of little use, and of 
short duration, if I do not succeed in rescuing you. 

We arrived at the prison, where they put us into 
separate cells. This blow was the less severe, because I 
was prepared for it. I recommended Manon to the atten- 
tion of the porter, telling him that I was a person of some 
distinction, and promising him a considerable recompense. 
I embraced my dearest mistress before we parted; I im- 
plored her not to distress herself too much, and to fear 
nothing while I lived. I had money with me: I gave her 
some; and I paid the porter out of what remained, the 
amount of a month’s expenses for both of us in advance. 
This had an excellent effect, for I found m\self placed in 
an apartment comfortably furnished, and they assured me 
that Manon \sas in one equally good. 

I immediately set about devising the means of procur- 
ing my liberty. There certainly had not been anything 
actually criminal in my conduct; and supposing even that 
our felonious intention was established by the evidence of 
Marcel, I knew that criminal intentions alone were not 
punishable. I resolved to write immediately to my father, 
and beg of him to come himself to Paris. I felt much less 
humiliation, as I have already said, in being in Le Chatelet 
than in St. Lazare. Besides, although I preser\-ed all proper 
respect for the paternal authorih', age and experience had 
considerably lessened my timidity'. I wrote, and they made 
no difficulty in the prison about fonvarding my letter; but 
it was a trouble I should have spared myself had I known 
that my father was about to arrive on the following day in 

Paris. 
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He had received the letter I had written to him a week 
before; it gave him extreme delight; but, notwithstanding 
the flattering hopes 1 had held out of my conversion, he 
could not implicity rely on my statements. He determined 
therefore to satisfy himself of my reformation by the evi- 
dence of his own senses, and to regulate his conduct 
towards me according to his conviction of my sincerity. 
He arrived the day after my imprisonment. 

His first visit was to Tibergc, to whose care I begged 
that he would address his answer. He could not learn from 
him either my present abode or condition: Tiberge merely 
told him of my principal adventures since 1 had escaped 
from St. Lazare. I’iberge spoke warmly of the disposition 
to virtue which I had e\inced at our last intcr\'iew. He 
added, that he considered me as having quite got rid of 
Manon; but that he was nevertheless surprised at my not 
having given him any intelligence about myself for a 
week. My father was not to be duped. He fully compre- 
hended that there was something in the silence of which 
Tibergc complained, which had escaped my poor friend's 
penetration; and he took such pains to find me out, that 
in two days after his arrival he learned that I was in Le 
Chatclct. 

Before I received this visit, which I little e.xpected so 
soon, I had the honor of one from the lieutenant-general 
of police, or, to call things by their right names, I was 
subjected to an official examination. He upbraided me 
certainly, but not in any harsh or annoying manner. He 
told me, in the kindest tone, that he bitterly lamented my 
bad conduct; that I had committed a gross indiscretion in 

making an enemy of such a man as M. G M ; that 

in truth it was easy to see that there was in the affair more 
of imprudence and folly than of malice; but that still it 
was the second time I had been brought as a culprit under 
nis cognizance; and that he had hoped I should have be- 
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come more sedate, after the experience of two or three 
months in St. Lazare. 

Delighted at finding that I had a rational judge to deal 
with, I explained the affair to him in a manner at once so 
respectful and so moderate, that he seemed exceedingly 
satisfied with my answers to all the queries he put. He 
desired me not to abandon myself to grief, and assured me 
that he felt ever)' disposition to ser\'e me, as well on ac- 
count of my birth as my inexperience. I ventured to 
bespeak his attentions in favor of Manon. and I dwelt 
upon her gentle and excellent disposition. He replied, with 
a smile, that he had not yet seen her. but that she had 
been represented to him as a most dangerous person. This 
expression so excited my sympath)-, that I urged a thou- 
sand anxious arguments in favor of my poor mistress, and 
I could not restrain even from shedding tears. He desired 
them to conduct me back to my chanaber. Lo\e! Love! 
cried this grave magistrate as I went out, thou art never to 

be reconciled with Discretion! 

I had been occupied with the most melancholy reflec- 
tions, and was thinking of the conversation I had had with 
the lieutenant-general of police, when I heard my door 
open. It was my father. Although I ought to have been 
half prepared for seeing him, and had reason to expect his 
arrival within a day or two, yet I was so thunder-struck 
that I could willingly have sunk into the earth, if it had 
been open at my feet. I embraced him in the greatest pos- 
sible state of confusion. He took a seat, without either one 

or other of us having uttered a word. 

As I remained standing, with my head uncovered, and 
mv eyes cast on the ground, Be seated, sir, said he in a 
solemn voice; be seated. I have to thank the notoriety of 
your debaucheries for learning the place of your abode. It 
is the privilege of such fame as yours, that it cannot he 
concealed. You are acquiring celebrity by an unerring 
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path. Doubtless it will lead you to the Grcve/ and you 
will then have the unfading glor\- of being held up to the 
admiration of the world. 

I made no reply. He continued: What an unhappy lot 
is that of a father, who, having tenderly loved a child, and 
strained ever)' neu'C to bring him up a virtuous and re- 
spectable man, finds him turn out in the end a worthless 
profligate, who dishonors him. To an ordinar)' reverse of 
fortune one may be reconciled! time softens the affliction, 
and even the indulgence of sorrow itself is not unasailingi 
but what remedy is there for an evil that is perpetually 
augmenting, such as the profligacy of a vicious son, who 
has deserted every' principle of honor, and is ever plung- 
ing from deep into deeper vice? You are silent, added he: 
look at this counterfeit modest)', this hypocritical air of 

gentleness! might he not pass for the most respectable 
member of his family? 

Although I could not but feel that I deser\'cd, in some 
degree these reproaches, yet he appeared to me to carry 

them beyond all reason. I thought I might be permitted 
to explain my feelings. 

I assure you, sir, said I to him, that the modesty which 
you ridicule is by no means affected; it is the natural feel- 
ings of a son who entertains sincere respect for his father 
and above all, a father irritated as you justly are bv his 
faults. Neither have I. sir, tlie slightest wish to pass for 
the most respectable member of my family. I know thaf I 
have merited your reproaches, but I conjure you to temper 
^em with mercy, and not to look upon me as the most 

lttTo°ve deserve such harsh names, 

ove, you know it, that has caused all my errors. Fatal 

""“t know the Clive 
fatal reheat of th’ unfortunate brave. 

Where honor and justice most oddly contribute 

to ease heroes’ pains by the halter and gibbet." - Prior. 
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passion! Have you yourself never felt its force? Is it pos- 
sible that you, with the same blood in your veins that 
flows in mine, should have passed through life unscathed 
by the same excitements? Love has rendered me perhaps 
foolishly tender,— too easily excited,— too impassioned,— 
too faithful, and probably too indulgent to the desires and 
caprices, or if you will, the faults of an adored mistress. 
These are my crimes; are they such as to reflect dishonor 
upon you? Come, my dear father, said I tenderly, show 
some pity for a son, who has never ceased to feel respect 
and affection for you,— who has not renounced, as you 
say, all feelings of honor and of duty, and who is himself a 
thousand times more an object of pity than you imagine. 
I could not help shedding a tear as I concluded this appeal. 

A father’s heart is a chef-d'oeuvre of creation. There 
Nature rules in undisturbed dominion, and regulates at 
will its most secret springs. He was a man of high feeling 
and good taste, and was so sensibly affected by the turn 
I had given to my defense, that he could no longer hide 
from me the change I had wrought. 

Come to me, my poor chexalier, said he; come and 

embrace me. I do pity you! 

I embraced him; he pressed me to him in such a 
manner, that I guessed what was passing in his heart. 

But how are we, said he, to extricate you from this 
place? Explain to me the real situation of your affairs. 

*As there really was not anything in my conduct so 
grossly improper as to reflect dishonor upon me; at least, 
in comparison with the conduct of other young men of a 
certain station in the world; and as a mistress is not con- 
sidered a disgrace, any more than a little dexterity in 
ing some advantage from play, I gave my father a candid 
detail of the life I had been leading. As I recounted each 
transgression, I took care to cite some illustrious example 
in my justification, in order to palliate my own faults. 
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I lived, said I, with a mistress without the solemnit)' of 

marriage. The Duke of keeps two before the eyes of 

all Paris. M — — D has had one now for ten years, and 

loves her with a fidelih’ which he lias ne^ er shown to his 
wife. Two-thirds of the men of fashion in Paris keep mis- 
tresses. 

I certainly have on one or two occasions cheated at 

play. Well, the Marquis of and the Count have 

no other source of revenue. The Prince of and the 

Duke of are at the head of a gang of the same in- 

dustrious order. As for the designs I had upon the pockets 

of the hvo G M ’s. I might just as easily have 

proved that I had abundant models for that also; but I 
had too much pride to plead guilty’ to this charge, and rest 
on the justification of example; so that I begged of my 
father to ascribe my weakness on this occasion to the 
violence of the two passions which agitated me— Revenge 
and Love. 

He asked me whether I could suggest any means of 
obtaining my liberty, and in such a way as to* avoid pub- 
hci^ as much as possible. I told him of the kind feelings 
which the lieutenant-general of police had expressed to- 
wards me. If you encounter any obstacles, said I, they will 
be offered only by the two G M 's; so that I think 

It would be advisable to call upon them. He promised to 
do so. 

I did not dare ask him to solicit Manon’s liberation; 
this was not from want of courage, but from the apprehen- 
sion of exasperating him by such a proposition, and per- 
haps dnvmg him to form some design fatal to the future 
happiness of us both. It remains to this hour a problem 
wnether this fear on my part was not the immediate cause 
or all my most terrible misfortunes, by preventing me 
nom ascertaining my father's disposition, and endeavoring 
to inspire him with favorable feelings towards my poor 
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mistress: I might have perhaps once more succeeded in 
exciting his commiseration; I might have put him on his 
guard against the impression which he was sure of receiv- 
ing from a visit to old G M . But how can I tell 

what the consequences would have been! My unhappy 
fate would have most probably counteracted all my efforts; 
but it would have been a consolation to have had nothing 
else but that, and the cruelty of my enemies, to blame for 
my afflictions. 

On quitting me, my father went to pay a visit to 

G NI . He found him with his son, whom the 

guardsman had safely restored to libert)'. I never learned 
the particulars of their conversation; but I could easily 
infer them from the disastrous results. They went to- 
gether (the two old gentlemen) to the lieutenant-general 
of police, from whom they requested one favor each : the 
first was to have me at once liberated from Le Chatelet; 
the second to condemn Manon to perpetual imprison- 
ment. or to transport her for life to America. They hap- 
pened, at that ver\' period, to be sending out a number of 
convicts to the Mississippi. The lieutenant-general prom- 
ised to ha\e her embarhed on board the first vessel that 
sailed. 

M. G M and my father came together to 

bring me the news of my liberation. M. G M 

said something civil with reference to what had passed; 
and having congratulated me upon my happiness in hav- 
ing such a father, he exhorted me to profit henceforw-ard 
by his instruction and example. My father desired me to 
express my sorrow for the injustice I had even contem- 
plated against his family, and my gratitude for his having 

assisted in procuring mv liberation. 

We all left the prison together, without the mention 
of Manon's name. I dared not in their presence speak of 
her to the turnkeys. Alas! all my entreaties in her favor 
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would have been useless. The cruel sentence upon Manon 
had arrived at the same time as the warrant for my dis- 
charge. The unfortunate girl was conducted in an hour 
after to the hospital, to be there classed with some other 
wretched women, who had been condemned to the same 
punishment. 

iMy father, having forced me to accompany him to the 
house vbere he was residing, it was near si.\ o’clock before 
I had an opportunih^ of escaping his vigilance. In return- 
ing to Lc Chatelct, my only wish was to convey some 
refreshments to Manon, and to recommend her to the 
attention of the porter; for I had no hope of being per- 
mitted to see her; nor had I, as yet. had time to reflect on 
the best means of rescuing her. " 

1 asked for the porter. I had won his heart, as much by 

^ \ to b 1 n^ , as by the mildness of my manner; so 

that, having a disposition to serve me, he spoke of Manon’s 

sentence as a calamih' which he sincerely regretted, since 

it was calculated to inortih' me. I was at first unable to 

comprehend bis meaning. \Ve con\ersed for some minutes 

without my understanding liim. At length, perceiving that 

an explanation was necessaiy. he gave me such a one. as 

on a former occasion I wanted courage to relate to you. 

and which, even now, makes mv blood curdle in mv v-eins 
to remember. 
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CHAPrSR XI 

" ‘Alack! it is not when we sleep soft and wake merrily 
that we tiiink on other peoples sufferings; but when the 
hour of trouble comes/ said Jeanie Deans.” Walter scorr. 

B EVER did apoplexy produce on mortal a more sud- 
den or terrific effect than did the announcement of 
Manon’s sentence upon me. I fell prostrate, with so 
intense a palpitation of the heart, that as I swooned I 
thought that death itself was come upon me. This idea 
continued even after I had been restored to my senses. 
I gazed around me upon every part of the room, then 
upon my own paralyzed limbs, doubting, in my delirium, 
whether I still bore about me the attributes of a living 
man. It is quite certain that, in obedience to the desire I 
felt of terminating my sufferings, even by my own hand, 
nothing could have been to me more welcome than death 
at that moment of anguish and despair. Religion itself 
could depict nothing more insupportable after death than 
the racking agony with which I was then convulsed. 
Yet, by a miracle, only within the power of omnipotent 
love, I soon regained strength enough to express my grati- 
tude to Heaven for restoring me to sense and reason. My 
death could only have been a relief and blessing to myself; 
whereas Manon had occasion for my prolonged existence, 
in order to deliver her, — to succor her, — to avenge her 
wrongs: I swore to devote that existence unremittingly to 
these objects. 

The porter gave me every assistance that I could have 
expected at the hands of my oldest friend; I accepted his 
services with the liveliest gratitude. Alas! said I to him. 
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you then are affected by my sufferings! The whole world 
abandons me; my own father proves one of the ver\^ 
crudest of my prosecutors; no person feels pity for me! 
You alone, in this abode of suffering and shame, — you 
alone exhibit compassion for the most wretched of man- 
kind! He ad\-ised me not to appear in the street until I 
had recovered a little from my affliction. Do not stop me, 
said I, as I went out; we sliall meet again sooner than you 
imagine: get ready your darkest dungeon, for I shall 
shortly become its tenant. 


In fact, my first idea was nothing less than to make 

away with the two G M ’s, and the lieutenant 

general of police; and then to attack the hospital, sword in 
hand, assisted by all whom I could enlist in my cause. 
Even my father’s life was hardly respected, so just ap- 
peared my feelings of \engeance; for the porter had in- 
formed me that he and G hT were jointly the 

authors of my ruin. 

But when I had advanced some paces into the street, 
and the fresh air had cooled my excitement, I gradually 
viewed matters in a more rational mcod. The death of 
our enemies could be of little use to Manon; and the 
obvious effect of such violence would be to deprive me of 
all other chance of ser\ang her. Besides, could 1 ever brine 
myself to be a cowardly assassin? By what other means 
could I accomplish my revenge? I set all my ingenuity 
and all my efforts at work to procure the deliverance of 
Manon leaving ever>dhing else to be considered hereafter 
j ^ succeeded in this first and paramount object, 

1 had very little money left; money, however, was an 
indispensable basis for all my operations. I only knew 
three persons from whom I had any right to ask pecuniary 
as«stance,-M. de T— . Tiberge: and my fathL. TlJeJ^ 
appeared little chance of obtaining any from the hvo 
latter, and I was really ashamed again to importune M. de 
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T . But it is not in desperate emergencies that one 

stands upon points of ceremony. I went first to the semi- 
nar}^ of St. Sulpice, without considering whether I should 
be recognized. I asked for Tiberge. His first words showed 
me that he knew nothing of my latest adventure: this 
made me change the design I had originally formed of 
appealing at once to his compassion. I spoke generally of 
the pleasure it had gi\-en me to sec my father again; and 
I then begged of him to lend me some money, under the 
prete.xt of being anxious before I left Paris to pay a few 
little debts, which I \\’ishcd to keep secret. He handed me 
his purse, without a single remark. I took twenty or 
twenh-five pounds, which it contained. I offered him my 
note of hand, but he was too generous to accept it. 

I then went to M. de T : I had no reserve with 

him. I plainly told him my misfortunes and distress: he 
already knew ever}'thing, and had informed himself even 
of the most trifling circumstance, on account of the inter- 
est he naturally took in young G M ’s adventure. 

He however listened to me, and seemed sincerely to la- 
ment what had occurred. W'Tien I consulted him as to the 
best means of rescuing Manon, he answered that he saw 
such little ground for hope, that without some extraordi- 
nar)' interposition of Pro\’idence, it would be folly to ex- 
pect relief; that he had paid a visit expressly to the hospital 
since Manon had been transferred from the Chatelet, but 
that he could not even obtain permission to see her, as 
the lieutenant-general of police had given the strictest 
orders to the contraiy; and that, to complete the catas- 
trophe, the unfortunate train of convicts, in which she was 
to be included, was to take its departure from Paris the 
day but one after. 

I was so confounded by what he said, that if he had 
gone on speaking for another hour, I should not have in- 
terrupted him. He continued to tell me, that the reason 
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of his not calling to see me at the Chatelet was, that he 
hoped to be of more use by appearing to be unknown to 
rne, that for tlie last few hours, since I had been set at 
liberK, he had in vain looked for me, in order to suggest 
the onh' plan througli which lie could sec a liope of avert- 
ing Manon s fate. He told me it was dangerous counsel to 
give, and implored me never to mention the part he took 
m it! it was to find sonic enterprising fellows, gallant 
enough to attack Manon’s guard on getting outside the 
Mrriere. Nor did he wait for me to urge a plea of poverty. 
Here IS fifty pounds, he said, presenting me his purse; it 
may be of use to you; you can repay me when you are in 
better circumstances. He ddded. that if the fear of losing 
nis character did not prevent him from embarking in such 

an enterprise, he W'ould have willingly put his sword and 
his life at my sendee. 

This unlooked-for generosit)' affected me to tears. I 
expressed niy gratitude with as much warmtli as mv de- 
pressed spirits left at my command. I asked him if there 
\ycre nothing to be e.xpccted from interceding with the 
liMtenant-general of police: he said that he had con- 
s^ered that point; but that be looked upon it as a hope- 
less attempt because a favor of that nature was never 
accorded without some strong motive, and he did not see 
what inducement could be held out for engaging the intcr- 
cKsion of any person of power on her behalf; that if any 

popibly be entertained upon the point, it 
must be by working a change in the feelings of old G 

from fjf" prevailing on them to solicit 

from the lieutenant-general of police the revocation of 

Manon s sentence. He offered to do every-thing in hh 

E G— M-_, f, though 

hL^ nmK gentleman’s manner tosvards 

h s from some suspicions he might entertain of 

being concerned in the late affair; and he entreated 
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me to lose no opportunity of effecting the desired change 
in mv father’s mind. 

This was no easy undertaking for me; not only on ac- 
count of the difficulty I should naturally meet in over- 
coming his opinion, but for another reason which made 
me fear even to approach him; I had quitted his lodgings 
contrary to his express orders, and was resolved, since I 
had learned the sad fate of my poor Manon, never again 
to return thither. I was not without apprehensions indeed 
of his now retaining me against my will, and perhaps 
taking me at once back with him into the country. My 
elder brother had formerly had recourse to this violent 
measure. True, I was now somewhat older; but age is a 
feeble argument against force. I hit upon a mode, how- 
ever, of avoiding this danger, which was to get him by 
contrivance to some public place, and there announce my- 
self to him under an assumed name: I immediatelv re- 

solved on this method. M. de T went to G 

M ’s, and I to the Luxembourg, whence I sent my 

father word that a gentleman waited there to speak to 
him. I hardly thought he would come, as the night was 
advancing. He, however, soon made his appearance, fol- 
lowed by a servant: I begged of him to c loose a walk 
where we could be alone. We walked at least a hundred 
paces without speaking. He doubtless imagined that so 
much precaution could not be taken without some impor- 
tant object. He waited for my opening speech, and I was 
meditating how to commence it. 

At length I began. 

Sir, said I, trembling, you are a good and affectionate 
parent; you have loaded me with favors, and have forgiven 
me an infinite number of faults; I also in my turn call 
Heaven to witness to the sincere, and tender, and respect- 
ful sentiments I entertain towards you. But it does seem 
to me, that your inexorable severity — 
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Well, sir, my severih ! interrupted my father, who no 
doubt found my hesitation little suited to his impatience. 

Ah, sir, I replied, it does seem to me that your severity 
is excessive in the penalty' you inflict upon the unfortunate 

Manon. You have taken only M. G M ’s report 

of her. His hatred had made him represent her to you in 
the most odious colors: you have formed a frightful idea 
of her. She is, on the contrary, the mildest and most amia- 
ble of living creatures; would that Heaven had but in- 
spired you at any one moment with the desire of seeing 
her! I am convinced that you would be not less sensible of 
her perfections than your unhappy son. You would then 
have been her advocate; you would have abhorred the 

foul artifices of G M ; you would have had pity 

on her and me. I am persuaded of it; your heart is not 
insensible: it must ere now have melted with compassion. 

He interrupted me again, perceiving that I spoke with 
a warmth which would not allow me to finish veiy' briefly. 

He begged to know with what request I intended to wind 
up so fervent a harangue. 

To ask my life at your hands, said I, which I never can 
retain if Manon once embark for America. 

No! no! replied he, in the severest tone; I would 

lifeless than infamous and depraved. 

We have gone far enough then, said I, catching hold 
or nis arm, take from me, in common mercy, my life! 
weaty and odious and insupportable as it henceforward 
must be; for m the state of despair into which you now 
punge me, death would he the greatest favor you could 
Destow,— a favor worthy of a father’s hand. 

r deserve, replied he; 

1 know fathers who would not have shown as much pa- 

uence as I have, but would themselves have executed 

"^y excessive forbear 

ance that has been your ruin. 
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I threw myself at his feet: ah! exclaimed I, if you have 
still any remains of mercy, do not harden your heart 
against my distress and sorrow. Remember that' I am your 
child! Alas! think of my poor mother! you loved her ten- 
derly! would you have suffered her to be torn from your 
arms! You would have defended her to the death! Klav 
not the same feeling then be pardoned in others? Can 
persons become barbarous and cruel, after having them- 
selves experienced the softening influence of tenderness 
and grief? 

Breathe not again the sacred name of your mother, he 
exclaimed, in a voice of thunder; the veiy' allusion to her 
memory rouses my indignation. Had she lived to \sitness 
the unredeemed profligacy of your life, it would have 
brought her in pain and sorrow to her grave. — Let us put 
an end to this discussion, he added; it distresses me. and 
makes not the slightest change in my determination: I 
am going back to my lodgings, and I desire you to fol- 
low* me. 

The cool and resolute tone in which he uttered tliis 
command convinced me that he was inexorable. I stepped 
some paces aside, for fear he should think fit to lay hands 
upon me. 

Do not increase my miser}* and despair, said I to him, 
bv forcing me to disobey you. It is impossible for me to 
follow )'ou; and equally so that I should continue to live, 
after the unkind treatment I have experienced from you. 
I therefore bid }'Ou an eternal adieu. When }ou know that 
I am dead, as I'shall soon be, the paternal affection w'hich 
you once entertained for me may be perhaps revived. 

As I was about to turn aw'ay from him: You refuse 
then to follow me, cried he, in a tone of excessive anger. 
Go! go on to your ruin. Adieu! ungrateful and disobedient 

boy. 
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Adieu! exclaimed I to him, in a burst of grief, adieu, 
cruel and unnatural father! 

I left the Luxembourg, and rushed like a madman 

through the streets to M. dc T ’s house. I raised my 

hands and eyes as I went along, invoking the Almighty 
Powers: O Heaven, cried I. will you not prove more mer- 
ciful than man! The only hope that remains to me is from 
above! 

M. de T had not yet returned home; but he 

arrived before many minutes had elapsed. His negotiation 
had been as unsuccessful as my own. He told me so with 

the most sorrowful countenance. Young G M 

although less irritated than his father against Manon and 
me, would not undertake to petition in our favor. He was, 
in great measure, deterred by the fear which lie himself 
had of the vindictive old lecher, who had already vented 
IS anger against him for his design of forming a connec- 
tion with Manon. 

Tlrere only remained to me, therefore, the \iolcnt 

measures which M. de T had suggested. I now con- 

nned all my hopes to them. They were, questionless, most 
uncertain; but they held out to me, at least, a substantial 
consolabon, in tlic certainh' of meeting death in the at- 
t(^pt, if unsuccessful. I left him, begging that he would 
otter up his best wishes for my triumph; and I thouglit 
only of finding some companions, to whom I might com- 
municate a portion of my own courage and determination. 

the first that occurred to me was the same guardsman 

whom I had employed to arrest G M . I had in 

tended indeed to pass the night at his rooms, not having 
had a moment of leisure during the afternoon to procure 
myself a lodging. I found him alone. He was glad to sec 
me out of the Chatelet. He made me an offer of his serx- 
ices. 1 explained to him in what way he might now do 
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me the greatest kindness. He had good sense enough to 
perceive all the difficulties; but he was also generous 
enough to undertake to surmount them. 

We spent part of the night in considering how the plot 
was to be executed. He spoke of the three soldiers whom 
he had made use of on the last occasion as men whose 

courage had been proved. M. de T had told me the 

exact number of archers that would escort Manon; they 
were but six. Five strong and determined men could not 
fail to strike terror into these fellows, who would never 
think of defending themselves bravely, when they were to 
be allowed the alternative of avoiding danger by surrender- 
ing; and of that they would no doubt avail themselves. As 
I was not without money, the guardsman advised me to 
spare no pains or expense to insure success. We must be 
mounted, he said, and each man must have his carbine 
and pistols. I will take care to prepare everything requisite 
by to-morrow. We shall also want three new suits of regi- 
mentals for the soldiers, who dare not appear in an affray 
of this kind in the uniform of their regiment. I handed 
him the hundred pistoles which I had got from M. dc 

X : it was all expended the next morning, to the very 

last sou. I inspected the three soldiers; I animated them 
with the most liberal promises; and to eonfirm their con- 
fidenec in me, I began by making each man a present of 

ten pistoles. 

The momentous day having arrived, I sent one of them 
at an early hour to the hospital, to ascertain the exact time 
when the police were to start with their prisoners. Al- 
though I merely took this precaution from my excessive 
anxiety, it turned out to have been a prudent step. I had 
formed my plans upon false information, which I had re- 
ceived as to their destination; and believing that it was at 
Rochelle this unhappy group was to embark, all my trou- 
ble would have been thrown away in waiting for them on 
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the Orleans road. Mowever, I learned, by the soldier’s re- 
port. that they would go out towards Rouen, and that it 
was from Havre-de-Grace they were to sail for America. 

We at once went to the gate of St. Honore, taking care 
to go by different streets. We assembled at the end of the 
faubourg. Our horses were fresh. In a little time we ob- 
ser\'ed before us the six archers and the two wretched 
caravans, which you saw at Passy two years ago. The sight 
alone almost deprived me of my strength and senses. O 
Fate! said I to myself, cruel Fate! grant me now either 
death or victor)'. 

We hastily consulted as to the mode of making the at- 
tack. The ca\-alcadc was only four hundred paces in ad- 
vance, and we might intercept them by cutting across a 
small field, round which the highroad led. The guardsman 
was for this course, in order to fall suddenly upon them 
while unprepared. I approved of the plan, and was the first 

to spur my horse forward— but fate once again relentlessly 
blasted all my hopes. 

The escort, seeing five horsemen riding towards them, 
inferred that it was for the purpose of attacking them. 
'Hiey put themselves in a position of defence, preparing 
their bayonets and guns with an air of resolution. 

This demonstration, which in the guardsman and my- 
self only inspired fresh courage, had a very different effect 
upon our three cowardly companions. They stopped si- 
multaneously, and having muttered to each other some 
words which I could not hear, they turned their horses’ 
heads, threw the bridles on their necks, and fialloped 
back towards Paris. 

Good Heavens! said the guardsman, who appeared as 
much annoyed as I was by this infamous desertion, what 
IS to be done? we are but two now. 

From rage and consternation I had lost all power of 
speech. I doubted whether my first revenge should not 
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be in pursuing the cowards who had abandoned me. I 
saw them flying, and looked in the other direction at the 
escort; if it had been possible to divide myself, I should 
at once have fallen upon both these objects of my fuiy-; I 

should have destroyed all at the same moment. 

^ 

The guardsman, who saw my irresolution by my wan- 
dering gaze, begged of me to hear his advice. Being but 
two, he said, it would be madness to attack six men as \\’ell 
armed as ourselves, and \\’ho seem determined to receive 
us firmly. Let us return to Paris, and endeavor to succeed 
better in the choice of our comrades. The police cannot 
make x'Ciy^ rapid progress with two hea\'y vans; we may 
overtake them to-morrow without difficulty. 

I reflected a moment on this suggestion; but seeing 
nothing around me but despair, I took a final and indeed 
desperate resolution: this was to thank my companion 
for his services, and, far from attacking the police, to go 
up with submission and implore them to recei\’e me 
among them, that I might accompany Manon to Ilavrc- 
dc-Gracc, and afterwards, if possible, cross the Atlantic 
with her. The whole world is either persecuting or betray- 
ing me, said I to the guardsman; I have no longer the 
power of interesting any one in my favor; I expect nothing 
more cither from Fortune or the friendship of man; my 
misery is at its height; it only remains for me to submit, so 
that I close my eyes henceforward against e\'cry gleam of 
hope. May I Ica\'en, I continued, reward you for your gen- 
erosity! Adieu! I shall go and aid my .wretched destiny in 
filling up the full measure of my ruin. He in vain endeav- 
ored to persuade me to return witli him to Paris. I en- 
treated him to leave me at once, lest the police should 
still suspect us of an intention to attack tliem. 
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CHAPTER XII 


“The pauses and intermissions of pain become positive 
pleasures; and have thus a power of shedding a satisfaction 
over the intervals of ease, which few enjoyments exceed.” 

PALEY. 

Tl3 IDING towards the cortege at a slow pace, and with 
lEVa sorrowful countenance, the guards could hardly 
see anything very terrific in my approach. They seemed, 
however, to expect an attack. Be persuaded, gentlemen, 
said I to them, that I come not to wage war, but rather 
to ask favors. I then begged of them to continue their 
progress without any distrust, and as we went along I 
made my solicitations. 

They consulted together to ascertain in what way 
they should entertain my request. The chief of them spoke 
for the rest. He said that the orders they had received to 
watch the prisoners vigilantly were of the strictest kind; 
that, however, I seemed so interesting a young man, that 
they might be induced to relax a little in their duty; but 
that I must know, of course, tiiat tliis would cost me some- 
thing. I had about sixteen pistoles left, and candidly 
told them what my purse contained. Well, said the gen- 
darme, we will act generously. It shall only cost >ou a 
crown an hour for con\'ersing with any of our girls that 
you may prefer,— that is the ordinary price in Paris. 

I said not a word of Manon, because I did not wish to 
let them know of my passion. They at first supposed it 
was merely a boyish whim, that made me think of amus- 
ing rnyself with these creatures: but when they discovered 
that I was in love, they increased their demands in such 
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a way, that my- purse was completely empty on leaving 
Nantes, where we had slept the night before our arrival at 
Passy. 

Shall I describe to you my heart-rending interviews 
with Manon during this journey, and what my sensations 
were when I obtained from the guards permission to ap- 
proach her caravan? Oh! language never can adequately 
express the sentiments of the heart; but picture to your- 
self my poor mistress, \\ ith a chain round her waist, seated 
upon a handful of straw, her head resting languidlv against 
the panel of the carriage, her face pale and bathed with 
tears, which forced a passage behvecn her eyelids, although 
she kept them continually closed. She had not even the 
curiosity to open her eyes on hearing the bustle of the 
guards when they expected our attack. Her clothes were 
soiled, and in disorder; her delicate hands exposed to the 
rough air; in fine, her whole angelic form, that face, lovely 
enough to carr)' back the world to idolatry', presented a 
spectacle of distress and anguish utterly indescribable. 

I spent some moments gazing at her as I rode alongside 
the carriage. I had so lost my self-possession, that I was 
several times on the point of falling from my horse. My 
sighs and frequent exclamations at length attracted her 
attention. She looked at and recognized me, and I re- 
marked that on the first impulse, she unconsciously tried 
to leap from the carriage towards me, but being checked 
by her chain, she fell into her former attitude. 

I begged of the guards to stop one moment for the 
sake of mercy; they consented for the sake of avarice. I 
dismounted to go and sit near her. She was so languid and 
feeble, that she was for some time without the power of 
speech, and could not raise her hands: I bathed them with 
my tears; and being myself unable to utter a word, we 
formed together as deplorable a picture of distress as 
could well be seen. When at length we were able to 
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speak, our conversation was not less sorrowful. Manoii 
said little: shame and grief appeared to have altered the 
character of her voice; its tone was feeble and tremulous. 

She thanked me for not having forgotten her, and 
for the comfort I gave her in allowing her to see me once 
more, and she then bade me a long and last farewell. But 
when I assured her that no power on earth could ever 
separate me from her, and that I was resolved to follow 
her to the extremity of the world,— to watch over her,— to 
guard her,— to love her.— and inseparably to unite my 
wretched destiny with hers,- the poor girl gave way to 
such feelings of tenderness and grief, that I almost dreaded 
danger to her life from the violence of her emotion; the 
agitation of her whole soul seemed intensely concentrated 
in her eyes; she fixed them steadfastly upon me. She 
naore than once opened her lips without the power of 
giving utterance to her thoughts. I could, however, catcli 
some expressions that dropped from her, of admiration 
and wonder at my excessive love,- of doubt that she 
could have been fortunate enough to inspire me with a 
passion so perfect,— of earnest entreaty that I would aban- 
don my intention of following her, and seek elsewhere 
a lot more worthy of me, and which, she said, I could 
never hope to find with her. 

In spite of the cruellest inflictions of Fate, I derived 
comfort from her looks, and from the conviction that I 
now possessed her undivided affection. I had in truth 
lost all^ that other men value; but I was the master of 
Manon’s heart, the only possession that I prized. Whether 
m Europe or in America, of what moment to me was the 
place of my abode, provided I might live happy in the 
society of my mistress? Is not the universe the residence 
of hvo fond and faithful lovers? Does not each find in the 
other father, motiier, friends, relations, riches, felicity? 

If anything caused me uneasiness, it was the fear of 
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seeing Manon exposed to want. I fancied myself already 
with her in a barbarous country, inhabited by savages. I 
am quite certain, said I, there will be none there more 

cruel than G M and my father. They will, at 

least, allow us to live in peace. If the accounts we read of 
savages be true, they obey the laws of nature; they neither 
know the mean rapacity of avarice, nor the false and fan- 
tastic notions of dignih', which have raised me up an 
enemy in my own father. They will not harass and perse- 
cute t\^ o lovers, when they see us adopt their own simple 
habits. I was therefore at ease upon that point. 

But my romantic ideas were not formed with a proper 
view to the ordinary wants of life. I had too often found 
that there were necessaries which could not be dispensed 
with, paiticularly by a young and delicate woman, accus- 
tomed to comfort and abundance. I was in despair at 
having so fruitlessly emptied my purse, and the little 
money that now remained w'as about being forced from 
me by the rascally imposition of the gendarmes. I imag- 
ined that a ver)^ trifling sum would suffice for our support 
for some time in America, where money was scarce, and 
might also enable me to form some undertaking there 
for our permanent establishment. 

This idea made me resolve on writing to Tibergc, 
whom I had ever found ready to hold out the generous 
hand of friendship. I wrote from the first town we passed 
through. I only alluded to the destitute condition in 
which I foresaw that I should find myself on arriving at 
Havre-de-Grace, to which place I acknowledged that I 
was accompanying Manon. I asked him for only fifty 
pistoles. You can remit it to me, said I to him, through 
the hands of the postmaster. You must perceive that it is 
the last time I can by possibility trespass on your friendly 
kindness; and my poor unhappy mistress being about to 
be exiled from her country for ever, F cannot let her de- 
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part without supplying her with some few comforts, to 
soften the sufferings of her lot, as well as to assuage my 
own sorrows. 

Tlie gendarmes became so rapacious when they saw 
the violence of my passion, continuallv increasing their 
demands for the slightest favors, that they soon left me 
penniless. Love did not permit me to put any bounds 
to my liberality. At Manon’s side I was not master of my- 
self; and it was no longer by the hour that time was meas- 
ured; rather by the duration of whole days. At length, my 
funds being completely exhausted, I found myself ex- 
posed to the brutal caprice of these six wretches, who 
treated me with intolerable rudeness — )ou vourself wit- 
nessed it at Passy. My meeting with you was a momentary^ 
relaxation accorded me by Fate. Your compassion at the 
siglit of my sufferings was my only recommendation to 
yOur generous nature. The assistance which you so liber- 
ally extended, enabled me to reach Havre, and the guards 
kept their promise more faithfully than I liad \entured 
to hope. 

We arrived at Ha\Te. I went to the post-office: Ti- 
berge had not yet had time to answer my letter. I ascer- 
tained the earliest day I might reckon upon his answer: 
it could not possibly arrive for two da)'S longer; and by an 
extraordinary fatality, our vessel was to sail on the very' 
morning of the day when the letter might be expected. 
I cannot give you an idea of my despair. Alas! cried I, 
even amongst the unfortunate, I am to be ever the most 
wretched! 

Manon replied; Alas! does a life so thoroughly miser- 
able deserve the care we bestow on ours? Let us die at 
Havre, dearest Chevalier! Let death at once put an end to 
our afflictions! Shall w^e persevere, and go to drag on this 
hopeless existence in an unknown land, where we shall, 
no doubt, have to encounter the most horrible pains, since 
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it has been their object to punish me by exile. Let us die, 
she repeated, or do at least in mercy rid me of life, and 
then you can seek another lot in the arms of some happier 
sweetheart. 

No, no, Manon, said I, it is but too enviable a lot, in 
my estimation, to be allowed to share your misfortunes. 

Her obser\ ations made me tremble. I saw tliat she was 
overpowered bv her afflictions. I tried to assume a more 
tranquil air, in order to dissipate such melancholy 
thoughts of death and despair. I resolved to adopt the 
same course in future; and I learned by the results, that 
nothing is more calculated to inspire a woman with 
courage than the demonstration of intrepidity in the man 
she loves. 

WHien I lost all hope of receiving the expected assist- 
ance from Tiberge, I sold my horse; the money it brought, 
joined to what remained of your generous gift, amounted 
to the small sum of forty pistoles; I expended eight in the 
purchase of some nccessar)' articles for Manon; and I put 
the remainder by, as the capital upon which we were to 
rest our hopes and raise our fortunes in America. I had 
no difficulty in getting admitted on board the vessel. TTiey 
were at the time looking for young men as voluntary emi- 
grants to the colony. The passage and provisions were sup- 
plied gratis. I left a letter for Tiberge, which was to go 
by the post next morning to Paris. It was no doubt written 
in a tone calculated to affect him deeply, since it induced 
him to form a resolution, which could only be carried into 
execution bv tlie tenderest and most generous sympathy 
for his unhappy friend. 
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CHAPrSR XIII 

“Sunt hic etiam sua pra3n3ia laud/, 

Sunf Jachr)’iTia? reruni, ct mentem mortalia tauguiit/' 

VIRGIL. 

“E’en tlie mute walls relate the victim’s fame, 

And sinner’s tears the good man’s pity claim.” dryden. 


set sail; the wind continued favorable during the 
W/entire passage. I obtained from the captain’s kind- 
ness a separate cabin for the use of Manon and myself. 
He was so good as to distinguish us from the herd of our 
miserable associates. I took an opportunit)', on the second 
day, of conciliating his attentions, by telling him part of 
our unfortunate history'. I did not feel that I was guilty' of 
any very culpable falsehood in saying that I was the 
husband of Manon. He appeared to believe it, and prom- 
ised me his protection; and indeed we c.xperienced, during 
the whole passage, the most flattering evidences of his 
sincerity. He took care that our table was comfortably 
provided; and his attentions procured us the marked re- 
spect of our companions in misery'. The unwearied object 
of my solicitude was to save Manon from every incon- 
venience. She felt this, and her gratitude, together Mth a 
lively sense of the singular position in which I had placed 
myself solely for her sake, rendered the dear creature so 
tender and impassioned, so attentive also to my most 
trifling wants, that it was between us a continual emula- 
tion of attentions and of love. I felt no regret at quitting 
Europe; on the contrary, the nearer we approached 
Amerit^, the more did I feel my heart expand and become 
tranquil. If I had not felt a dread of our perhaps wanting 
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by*and-by the absolute necessaries of life, I should have 
been grateful to Fate for having at length given so favor- 
able a turn to our affairs. 

After a passage of two months, we at length reached 
the banks of the desired river. The country offered at first 
sight nothing agreeable. W’e saw only sterile and unin- 
habited plains, covered with rushes, and some trees rooted 
up by the w’ind. No trace cither of men or animals. How- 
ever, the captain ha\’ing discharged some pieces of artillery, 
we presently observed a group of the inhabitants of New 
Orleans, who approached us \M’th c\’ident signs of joy. We 
had not perceived the town: it is concealed upon the side 
on u’hich we approached it by a hill. We were received as 
persons dropped from the clouds. 

The poor inhabitants hastened to put a thousand ques- 
tions to us upon the state of France, and of the different 
provinces in \\hich they were born. They embraced us as 
brothers, and as bclo\cd companions, who had come to 
share their pains and their solitude. We turned towards 
the town with them; but we were astonished to pcrcei\'e, 
as wc advanced, that what we had hitherto heard spoken 
of as a respectable town, was nothing more than a collec- 
tion of miserable huts. Tlicy were inhabited by five or 
six hundred persons. The gos ernor’s house was a little dis- 
tinguished from the rest by its height and position. It was 
surrounded by some earthen ramparts, and a deep ditch. 

We were first presented to liim. He continued for 
some time in conversation with the captain; and then 
advancing towards us, he looked attentively at the women 
one after another; there were thirh’ of them, for another 
troop of convicts had joined us at Havre. After having thus 
inspected them, he sent for several young men of the 
colony who were desirous to marr\’. He assigned the hand- 
somest women to the principal of these, and the re- 
mainder were disposed of by lot. He had not yet addressed 
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Manon; but having ordered the others to depart, he made 
us remain. I learn from the captain, said he, tliat vou are 
married, and he is convinced by your conduct on the 
passage that you are both persons of merit and of educa- 
tion. I have nothing to do with the cause of vour mis- 
fortunes; but if it be true that you are as coinersant with 
the world and socict)* as your appearance would indicate. 
I shall spare no pains to soften the severity of your lot, 
and you may on your part contribute towards rendering 
this savage and desert abode less disagreeable to me. 

I replied in the manner which I thought best calcu- 
lated to confirm the opinion he had formed of us. He gave 
orders to have a habitation prepared for us in the town, 
and detained us to supper. I was really surprised to find 
so much politeness in a governor of transported convicts, 
In the presence of others he abstained from inquiring 
about our past adventures. The con\crsation was general; 
and in spite of our degradation, Manon and I exerted our- 
selves to make it lively and agreeable. 

At night we were conducted to the lodgings prepared 
for us. We found a wretched hovel composed of planks 
and mud, containing three rooms on the ground, and a 
loft overhead. He had sent there six chairs, and some few 
necessaries of life. 


Manon appeared frightened by the first \iew of this 
melancholy dwelling. It was on my account, much more 
than upon her own, that she distressed herself. ^Vhen wc 
were left to ourselves, she sat down and wept bitterly. I 
attempted at first to console her; but \^■!lcn she enabled me 
to understand that it was for my sake she deplored our 
privations, and that in our common afflictions she only 
considered me as the sufferer, I put on an air of resolution, 
and even of content, sufficient to encourage her. 

Wiat is there in my lot to lament? said I; I possess 
all that I have ever desired. You lo\'e me, Manon, do you 
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not? WTiat happiness be\ond this ha\ e I e\ er longed for? 
Let us leave to Providence the direction of our destiny; 
it by no means appears to me so desperate. TTie governor 
is civil and obliging: he has alreadv given us marks of his 
consideration; he will not allow us to want for necessaries. 
As to our rude hut and the squalidness of our furniture, 
you might ha\e noticed that there are few persons in the 
colonv better lodged or more comfortably furnished than 
we are: and then vou are an admirable chemist, added I, 
embracing her; you transform e\cnthing into gold. 

In that case, she answered, )’0u shall be the richest man 
in the universe; for, as there never was love surpassing 
yours, so it is impossible for man to be loved more ten- 
derlv than you are by me. I well know, she continued, that 
I have never merited the almost incredible fidclih- and 
attachment which \ou ha\'e shown for me. I ha\'C often 
caused you annosances, which nothing but excessi\’e fond- 
ness eould have induced you to pardon. I have been 
thoughtless and volatile; and even while loving you, as I 
have aUsays done to distraction, I was never free from a 
consciousness of ingratitude. But you cannot believe how 
much my nature is altered; those tears which }0u have so 
frequently seen me shed since quitting the French shore 
ha\e not been caused by my o\s n misfortunes. Since you 
began to share them with me. I have been a stranger to 
selfishness: I only wept from tenderness and compassion 
for you. I am inconsolable at the thought of having given 
you one instant’s pain during my past life. I never cease 
upbraiding myself with mv former inconstancy, and won- 
dering at the sacrifices which love has induced you to 
make for a miserable and unworthy wretch, who could 
not, with the last of her blood, compensate for half the 

tonnents she has caused you. .. v v 

Her grief, the language, and the tone in which she ex- 
pressed herself, made such an impression, that I felt my 
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hwrt ready to break within nie. Take care, said I to her, 
take care, dear Manon; I have not strength to endure such 
exciting remarks of your affection; I am little accustomed 
to the rapturous sensations which you now kindle in my 
heart. O Heaven! cried I, I have now nothing further to 
ask of you. I am sure of Manon’s love. That has been alone 
wanting to complete my happiness; I can now never cease 
to be happy: my felicity is well secured. 

It is indeed, she replied, if it depends upon me, and I 
well know where I can be ever certain of finding my own 
happiness centered. 

With these ideas, capable of turning my hut into a 

palace worthy of earth's proudest monarch, I lay down to 

rest. America appeared to my view the true land of milk 

and honey, the abode of contentment and delight. People 

should come to New Orleans, I often said to Manon, who 

wish to enjoy tlic real rapture of lo\e! It is here that love 

K divested of all selfishness, all jealousv, all inconstancy. 

Our countiy'men come here in search of gold; they little 

think that we have discovered treasures of inestimably 
greater value. 

We carefully cultivated the governor’s friendship. He 
bestowed upon me, a few weeks after our arrival, a small 
appointment which became vacant in the fort. Although 
not one of any distinction, I gratefully accepted it as a 

f 3s it enabled me to live independently 

of others’ aid. I took a servant for myself, and a woman for 
Manon. Our little establishment became settled; nothing 
wuld surpass the regularih^ of my conduct, or that of 
Manon; we lost no opportunity' of ser\'ing or doing an act 
ot kindness to our neighbors. This friendly disposition, 
and the mildness of our manners, secured us the confi- 
dence and affection of the whole colony. We soon became 
so respected, that we ranked as the principal persons in 
the town after the governor. 
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Tlie simplicih- of our habits and occupations, and the 
perfect innocence in which we lived, revived insensibly our 
early feelings of devotion. Manon had never been an irre- 
hgioiis girl, and I was far from being one of those reckless 
libertines who delight in adding impietv and sacrilege to 
moral depravity: all the disorders of our lives might be 
fairly ascribed to the natural influences of vouth and love. 
Experience had now begun with us to do the office of 
age; it produced the same effect upon us as years must 
have done. Our conversation, which was generally of a 
serious turn, by degrees engendered a longing for virtuous 
love. I first proposed this change to iManon. I knew the 
principles of her heart; she was frank and natural in all her 
sentiments, qualities which invariably predisposed to vir- 
tue. I said to her that there was but one thing wanting to 
eomplcte our happiness; it is, said I, to invoke upon our 
union the benediction of Heaven. \\'c have both of us 
hearts too sensitive and minds too refined to eontinue 
voluntarily in the wilful violation of so sacred a duU'. It 
signifies nothing our having lived while in France in such 
a manner, because there it was as impossible for us not to 
love as to be united by a legitimate tie: but in America, 
where we are under no restraint, where we owe no al- 
legiance to the arbitrar)' distinctions of birth and aristo- 
cratic prejudice, where besides we are already supposed 
to be married, why should we not actually become so,— 
wh\' should we not sanctify our love by the holy ordi- 
nances of religion? As for me, I added, I offer nothing new 
in offering you my hand and my heart; but I am ready to 
ratify it at the foot of the altar. 

I’his speech seemed to inspire her with joy. Would 
\'ou believe it, she replied, I have thought of this a thou- 
sand times since our arrival in America? The fear, of annoy- 
ing you has kept it shut up in my breast. I felt that I had 
no pretensions to aspire to the character of your wife. 
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Ah, Manon! said I. you should ver\' soon be a sover- 
eign s consort if I had been born to the inlieritance of a 
crown. Let us not licsitatc; wc have no obstacle to impede 
ns: I will this day speak to the governor on the subject and 
acknowledge that we have in tliis particular hitherto de- 
ceived him. Let us leave, added I, to vulgar lovers the 
dread of the indissoluble bonds of marriage; *■ they would 
not fear them if thes' s\-ere assured as we are of the con- 
tinuance of those of love. I left Manon enchanted by this 
resolution. 

I am persuaded that no honest man could disapprove 
of this intention in my present situation; that is to say, 
fatally enslaved as I was by a passion which I could not 
subdue, and visited by compunction and remorse which I 
ought not to stifle. But will any man charge me with in- 
justice or impiety if I complain of the rigor of Heaven 
in defeating a design that I could only liave formed with 
the view of conciliating its favor and complying with its 
decrees? Alas! do I say defeated? nay, punished as a new 
crime. I was patiently permitted to go blindly along the 
high road of vice; and the cruellest chastisements were re- 
served for the period when I was returning to the paths of 
virtue. I now fear that I sliall have hardly fortitude enough 

left to recount the most disastrous circumstances that ever 
occurred to any man. 

I waited upon the governor, as I had settled with 
Manon, to procure his consent to the ceremony of our 
marriage. I should have avoided speaking to him or to any 

upon the subject, if I had imagined that his 
chaplain, who was the only minister in the town, would 
have performed the office for me without his knowledge; 
but not daring to hope tliat he would do so privately, I 
determined to act ingenuously in the matter. 

’ Some say that Love, at sight of human ties. 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
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The governor had a nephew named Synnelet, of whom 
he was particularly fond. He was about thirty; brave, but 
of a headstrong and violent disposition. He was not mar- 
ried. Manon’s beauty had struck him on the first day of 
our arrival; and the numberless opportunities he had of 
seeing her during the last nine or ten months had so in- 
flamed his passion, that he was absolutely pining for her 
in secret. However, as he was convinced, in common with 
his uncle and the whole colony, that I was married, he 
put such a restraint upon his feelings, that they remained 
generally unnoticed; and he lost no opportunity of show- 
ing the most disinterested friendship for me. 

He happened to be with his uncle when I arrived at 
the government house. I had no reason for keeping my 
intention a secret from him, so that I explained myself 
without hesitation in his presence. The governor heard 
me, with his usual kindness. I related to him a part of my 
history, to which he listened with evident interest; and 
when I requested his presence at the intended ceremony, 
he \\'as so generous as to say tliat he must be permitted to 
defray the expenses of the sueceeding entertainment. I 
retired perfectly satisfied. 

In an hour after, the chaplain paid me a visit. I thought 
he was come to prepare me b}' religious instruction for the 
sacred ceremony; but, after a cold salutation, he an- 
nounced to me in hvo words that the governor desired I 
would relinquish all thoughts of such a thing, for that he 

had other views for Manon. 

Other views for Manon! said I, as I felt my heart sink 

within me; what views can they be, chaplain? 

He replied, that I must be of course aware that the 
governor was absolute master here; that Manon, haying 
been transported from France to the colony, was entirely 
at his disposal; that hitherto he had not exercised his 
right, believing that she was a married woman; but that 
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now, having learned from my own lips that it was not so, 
he had resolved to assign lier to M. Synnelet, who was 
passionately in love with her. 

My indignation overcame my prudence. Irritated as I 
was, I desired the chaplain instantly to quit my house, 
swearing at the same time that neither governor, Sj nnelct, 
nor the whole colony together, should lay hands upon my 
wife, or mistress, if they chose so to call her. 

I immediately told Manon of the distressing message I 
had just received. We conjectured that Svnnelct had 
warped his uncle’s mind after my departure,* and that it 
was all the effect of a premeditated design. They were, 
questionless, the stronger party. We found ourselves in 
New Orleans, as in the midst of the ocean, separated from 
the rest of the world by an immense inter\al of space. In 
a country perfectly unknown, a desert, or inhabited, if not 
by brutes, at least by sa\'ages quite as ferocious, to what 
corner could we fl\? I was respected in the town, but I 
could not hope to excite the people in my favor to such a 
degree as to derive assistance from them proportioned to 
the impending danger: money was requisite for that pur- 
pose, and I was poor. Besides, the success of a popular 
commotion was uncertain; and if we failed in the attempt, 
our doom would be inevitably scaled. 

I revolved these thoughts m my mind; I mentioned 
them in part to Manon; I found new ones, without wait- 
ing for her replies; I determined upon one course, and 
then abandoned that to adopt another; I talked to myself, 
and answered my own thoughts aloud: at length I sunk 
into a kind of hysterical stupor that I can compare to 
nothing, because nothing ever equaled it. Manon ohsewod 
my emotion, and from its violence, judged how imminent 
was our danger; and, apprehensive more on my account 
than on her own, the dear girl could not even venture to 
give expression to her fears. 
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After a multitude of reflections, I resolved to call upon 
tlie gON’crnor, and appeal to liis feelings of honor, to the 
recollection of my unvar}'ing respect for him, and the 
marks he had given of liis own affection for us botli. Ma- 
non endeavored to dissuade me from this attempt: she 
said, with tears in her eyes, You are rushing into t le jaws 
of death; they will murder ) ou— I shall never again see you 
—I am determined to die before you. I had great difficulty 
in persuading her that it was absolutely nccessar)' that I 
should go, and that she should remain at home. I prom- 
ised that she should see me again in a few moments. She 
did not foresee, nor did I, that it was against herself the 
whole anger of Heaven, and the rabid fuiy' of our enemies, 
was about to be concentrated. 

I went to the fort: the governor was there with his 
chaplain. I supplicated him in a tone of humble submis- 
sion that I could have ill brooked under other circum- 
stances. I invoked his clemency by every argument calcu- 
lated to soften any heart less ferocious and cruel than a 
tiger’s. 

The barbarian made to all my prayers but two short 
answers, which he repeated over and over again. Manon, 
he said, was at his disposal: and he had given a promise to 
his nephew. I was resolved to command my feelings to the 
last: I merely replied, that I had imagined he was too 
sincerely my friend to desire my death, to which I would 
infinitely rather consent than to the loss of my mistress. 

I felt persuaded, on quitting him, that it was folly to 
expect anything from the obstinate tyrant, who would 
have damned himself a hundred times over to please his 
nephew. However, I persevered in restraining my temper 
to the end; deeply resolved, if they persisted in such fla- 
grant injustice, to make America the scene of one of the 
most horrible and bloody murders that even love had ever 

led to. 
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I was, on my return home, meditating upon this design, 
when Fate, as if impatient to expedite my ruin, threw 
Synnelet in my way. He read in my countenance a portion 
of my thoughts. I before said, he was bra\e. He ap- 
proached me. 

Are you not seeking me? he inquired. I know that my 
intentions ha\'e given you mortal offence, and that tlie 
death of one of us is indispensable: let us see who is to be 
the happy man. 

I replied that such was unquestionably the fact, and 
that nothing but death could end the difference be- 
tween us. 

We retired about one hundred paces out of the town. 

We drew: I wounded and disarmed him at the first onset. 

He was so enraged, that he peremptorily refused cither to 

ask his life or renounce his claims to Manon. 1 might 

have been perhaps justified in ending both by a single 

blow; but noble blood ever vindicates its origin. I threw 

him back his sword. Let us renew the struggle, said I to 

him, and remember that there shall be now no quarter. 

He attacked me with redoubled fury. I must confess that I 

was not an accomplished swordsman, having had but three 

months tuition at Paris. Love, liowever, guided my 

weapon, Synnelet pierced me tiuough and through the 

left arm; but I caught him whilst thus engaged, and made 

so vigorous a thrust that I stretched him senseless at my 
feet. ^ 

In spite of the triumphant feeling that victory, after a 
mortal conflict, inspires, I was immediately horrified by 
the certain consequences of this death. There could not be 
the slightest hope of either pardon or respite from the 
vengeance I had thus incurred. Aware as I was of the affec- 
tion of the governor for his nephew, I felt perfectly sure 
that my death would not be delayed a single hour after his 
should become known. Urgent as this apprehension was. 
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it still ^^•as by no means the principal source of my uneasi- 
ness. Manon, the welfare of Manon, the peril that im- 
pended over her, and the certainty of my being now at 
ength separated from her, afflicted me to such a degree, 
that I was incapable of recognizing the place in which I 
stood. I regretted Synnelet’s death: instant suicide seemed 
the only remedy for mj’ woes. 

However, it ^^'as this very thought that quickly restored 
me to my reason, and enabled me to form a resolution. 
W^at, said I to myself, die, in order to end my pain! Then 
there is something I dread more than the loss of all I love! 
No, let me suffer the cruelest extremities in order to aid 
her; and when these prove of no avail, fly to death as a 
last resource! 

I returned towards the town; on my arrival at home, I 
found Manon half dead with fright and anxiet)': my pres- 
ence restored her. I could not conceal from her the ter- 
rible accident that had happened. On my mentioning the 
death of Synnelet and my own wound, she fell in a state 
of insensibility into my arms. It was a quarter of an hour 
before I could bring her again to her senses. 

I was myself in a most deplorable state of mind; I 
could not discern the slightest prospect of safety for either 
of us. Manon. said I to her, when she had recovered a 
little, what shall we do? Alas, what hope remains to us? 
I must necessarily fly. Will >ou remain in the town? Yes, 
dearest Manon, do remain; you may possibly still be happy 
here; while I, far assay from you, may seek death and find 
it amongst the savages, or the wild beasts. 

She raised herself in spite of her sveakness, and taking 
hold of my hand led me towards the door: Let us, said 
she, fly together, we have not a moment to lose; Synnelet s 
body may be found bs'’ chance, and we shall then have no 
time to escape. But dear Manon, replied I, to what place 
can we fly? Do you perceive any resource? Would it not 
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be better that you should endeavor to live on without me; 
and that I should go and voluntarily place niy life in the 
governor’s hands? 

This proposal had only the effect of making her more 
impatient for our departure. I had presence of mind 
enough, on going out, to take with me some strong liquors 
which I had in my chamber, and as much food as I could 
cany in my pockets. \Vc told our ser\'ants, who were in 
the adjoining room, that we were going to take our e\'e- 
ning walk, as was our invariable habit; and we left the 
town behind us more rapidly than I had thought possible 
from Manon’s delicate state of liealth. 


Although I had not formed any resolve as to our future 
destination, I still chcrislicd a hope, without which I 
should have infinitely preferred death, to my suspense 
about Manon’s safety. I had acquired a sufficient knowl- 
edge of the countiy-, during nearly ten months wliich I 
had now passed in America, to know in what manner the 
natives should be approached. Death was not the neces- 
sary consequence of falling into their hands. I had learned 
a few words of their language, and some of their customs, 
having had many opportunities of seeing them. 

Besides this sad resource, I derived some liopcs from 
he fact, that the English had, like ourselves, established 
colonies in this part of the New World. But the distance 
^s terrific. In order to reach them, we should have to 
traverse deserts of many days' journey, and more than one 
range of mountains so steep and vast as to seem almost 
impassable to the strongest man. I nevertheless flattered 
myself that we migh! derive partial relief from one or 
these sources: the savages might ser^'e us as guides, 
^ .^"ghsh receive us in their settlements. 

We journeyed on as long as Manon's strength would 
p nnit, that is to say, about six miles; for this incom- 
parable creature, with her usual absence of selfishness, re- 
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fused my repeated entreaties to stop. Overpowered at 
length by fatigue, she acknowledged the utter impossibil- 
ity of proceeding further. It was already night; we sat 
down in the midst of an extensive plain, where we could 
not even find a tree to shelter us. Her first care was to dress 
my wound, which she had bandaged before our departure. 
I in vain entreated her to desist from exertion: it would 
only have added to her distress if I had refused her the 
satisfaction of seeing me at ease and out of danger, before 
her own wants were attended to. I allowed her therefore 
to gratify herself, and in shame and silence submitted to 
her delicate attentions. 

But when she had completed her tender task, with 
what ardor did I not enter upon mine! I tQok off my 
clothes and stretched them under her, to render more 
endurable the hard and rugged ground on which she lay. 
I protected her delicate hands from the cold by my buriv 
ing kisses and the warmth of my sighs. I passed the live- 
long night in watching over her as she slept, and praying 
Heaven to refresh her with soft and undisturbed repose. 
You can bear witness, just and all-seeing God! to the fervor 
and sincerity of those prayers, and thou alone knowest 
with what awful rigor they were rejected. 

You will excuse me, if I now cut short a story which it 
distresses me bevond endurance to relate. It is, I believe, 
a calamit)' without parallel. i can never cease to deplore 
it. But although it continues, of course, deeply and in- 
delibly impressed on my mcmor>-, yet my heart seems to 
shrink within me each time that I attempt the recital. 

We had thus tranquilly passed the night. I had fondly 
imagined that my beloved mistress was in a profound 
sleep, and I hardly dared breathe lest I should disturb her 

As dav broke, I observed that her hands were cold and 
trembling; I pressed them to my bosom in the hope ot 
restoring animation. This movement roused her attention, 
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ind making an effort to grasp my hand, she said, in a 
feeble voice, that she thouglit her last moments had ar- 
rived. 

I at first took this for a passing weakness, or the ordi- 
nar)' language of distress; and I answered with the usual 
consolations that love prompted. But her incessant sighs, 
her silence, and inattention to my inquiries, the convulsed 

in which she retained mine, soon con- 
\iiiced me that the crowning end of all my miseries was 
approaching. 

Do not now cxpecc me to attempt a description of mv 
feelings, or to repeat her dying expressions. I lost her— I 
received the purest assurances of her lo\ c c\en at the \erv 
instant that her spirit fled. I have not nerve to sav more 
upon this fatal and disastrous event. 

M}' spirit was not destined to accompany Maiion's 
Uoubtless, Heaven did not as yet consider ine'sufficicntlv 
punished, and therefore ordained that I should continue 
to drag on a languid and joyless existence. I willinslv re- 
nounced every hope of leading a happy one. 

1 remained for twenty-four hours without taking my 
hps from the still beauteous countenance and hands of m\ 
adored Manon. My intention was to await mv own death 
in that position; but at the beginning of the'sccond day, 
reflected that, after I was gone, she must of necessity 
become the prey of wild beasts. I then determined to bury 
jer, and w'ait my own doom upon her gra\ e. I \\as already 
indeed, so near my end from the combined effect of long 
?sting and grief, that it was with the greatest difficulty I 
could support myself standing. I was obliged to Iiave re- 
course to the liquors which I had brought with me and 

strength to enable me to set about 

® ground. I broke my 

sword and used it for the purpose; but my bare bauds 
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were of greater service. I dug a deep grave, and there de- 
posited the idol of my heart, after having wrapped around 
her my clothes to prevent the sand from touching her. I 
kissed her ten thousand times w'ith all the ardor of the 
most glowing love, before I laid her in this melancholy 
bed. I sat for some time upon the bank intently gazing on 
her, and could not command fortitude enough to close the 
grave o\’er her. At length, feeling that my strength was 
giving way, and apprehensive of its being entirely ex- 
hausted before the completion of my task, I committed to 
the earth all that it had ever contained most perfect and 
peerless. I then lay myself w’ith my face down upon the 
grave, and closing my eyes with the determination never 
again to open them, I invoked the mercy of Heaven, and 
ardently prayed for death. 

You will find it difficult to believe that, during the 
whole time of this protracted and distressing ceremony, 
not a tear or a sigh escaped to relieve my agony. The state 
of profound affliction in which I was, and the deep settled 
resolution I had taken to die, had silenced the sighs of 
despair, and effectually dried up the ordinary channels of 
■ grief. It was thus impossible for me, in this posture upon 
the grave, to continue for any time in possession of my 

faculties. 

After wdiat you have listened to, the remainder of my 
own history would ill repay the attention you seem in- 
clined to bestow upon it. Synnelet having been carried 
into the town and skilfully examined, it was found that, so 
far from being dead, he was not even dangerously 
wounded. He informed his uncle of the manner in which 
the affray had occurred between us, and he generously did 
justice to my conduct on the occasion. I w'as sent for; and 
as neither of us could be found, our flight was immediacy 
suspected. It was then too late to attempt to trace me, but 
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the next day and the following one were employed in the 
pursuit. ^ 

I was found, without any appearance of life, upon the 
^ave of Manon: and the persons who discovered me in 
this situation, seeing that I was almost naked and bleeding 
from my wounds, naturally supposed that I had been 
mbbed and assassinated. They carried me into the town 
The motion restored me to mv senses. The sighs I heaved 
on opening my eyes and finding myself still amongst the 
living showed that I was not bevond the reach of art: they 
were but too successful in its application. ^ 

I was immediately confined as a close prisoner. My trial 
was ordered; and as Manon was not forthcoming. I was 
ccused of having murdered her from rage and jealousy. I 

hfite"^? ^ “'! occurred. Synnclet, though 

bitterly grieved and disappointed b\- what he heard, had 

he generosity to solicit my pardon: he obtained it 

from T to earn- me 

from the prison to my bed, and there I suffered for three 
long months under severe illness. My aversion to life 
knew no diminution. I continually prayed for death and 

id^encT afte^T ever)-'remedy. But Prov- 

idence after having punished me with atoning rigor, saw 

fit to turn to my own use its chastisements and the mem- 

Oty of my multiplied sorrows. It at length deigned to shed 

wo?th'"^f redeeming light, and revived in my mind ideas 
worthy of my birth and my early education. ^ 

speediCfono”' n%°i! ’’“tored, my cure 

speedily followed. I began only to feel the highest asoira- 

appointrile "r’ T? performed the duties of^ mv 

from France ’ "l " ^''Pectmg the arrival of the vessel's 

VM^^ I m? f’ 'w'" ' “’■5 period of the 

Sti "'y country, there to 

*P te the scandal of my former life by my future good 
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conduct. Synnelet had the remains of my dear mistress 
removed into a more hallowed spot. 

It was six weeks after m\' reco\erv that, one day, walk- 
ing alone upon the banks of the ri\er, I saw a vessel arrive, 
which some mercantile speculation had directed to New 
Orleans. I stood by whilst the passengers landed. Judge 
my surprise on recognizing Tibcrgc amongst those who 
proceeded to\s’ards the town. This e\'er-faithful friend 
knew me at a distance, in spite of the ra\ages v'hich care 
and sorrow had worked upon my countenance. He told 
me that the sole object of his voyage liad been to see me 
once more, and to induce me to return with him to 
France; that on reeeipt of the last letter which I had 
written to him from Havre, he started for tliat place, and 
was himself the bearer of the succor which I solicited; that 
he had been sensibly affected on learning of my departure, 
and tliat he would have instantly followed me, if there had 
been a vessel bound for the same destination; that he had 
been for ses eral months endeavoring to hear of one in the 
various seaport towns, and that, having at length found 
one at St. Malo which was weighing anchor for Mar- 
tinique, he embarked, in the expectation of easily passing 
from thence to New Orleans; that the St. Malo vessel 
having been captured by Spanish pirates and taken to one 
of their islands, he had contrived to escape; and that, in 
short, after many adventures, he had gone on board the 
vessel which had just arrived, and at length happily at- 
tained his object. 

I was totally unable adequately to express my feelings 
of gratitude to this generous and unshaken friend. I con- 
ducted him to my house, and placed all I possessed at his 
service. I related to him every circumstance that had oc- 
curred to me since I left France; and in order to gladden 
him with tidings which I knew he did not expect, I as- 
sured him that the seeds of virtue which he had in former 
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days implanted in my heart, were now about to produce 
fruit, of which even he should be proud. He declared to 
me, that this gladdening announcement more than repaid 
him for all the fatigue and trouble he had endured. 

We passed two months together at New Orleans 
whilst waiting the departure of a \esscl direct to France; 
and having at length sailed, we landed only a fortnight 
since at Havre-de-Grace. On my arrival I wrote to my 
family. By a letter from my elder brother, I there learned 
of my father’s death, which, I dread to think, the disorders 
of my youth might have hastened. Tlie wind being favor 
able for Calais, I embarked for this port, and am nou 
going to the house of one of my relations who \i\es a few 
miles off, where my brother said that he should anxiously 
await my arrival. 
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3 HAVE always suspected tlie geographers of not know- 
ing what tliey were talking about when the)' placed the 
battle-field of hlunda within the countr)- of the Bastuli 
Poenk near the modern Monda, a few leagues north ol 
Marbella. According to own conjectures, based on the 
text of the anonymous author of Belhim Hispaniensc, and 
some infonnation gathered in the excellent librar)' of the 
Duke of Ossiina, I decided that one must seek in the 
environs of Montilla the memorable spot where, for the 
last time, Cassar pla)'ed double or quits against the cham- 
pions of the Republic. Finding myself in Andalusia at the 
commencement of autumn in 1850, I made a rather long 
excursion to dispel a few lingering doubts. A pamphlet 
that I shall soon publish ^^■ill dispel, I trust, any uncer- 
tainty in the minds of all honest architologists. 
waiting for rny dissertation to sol\e at last the geographical 
problem which holds all scientific Europe in suspense, I 
msh to tell you a short stoiy'. It will in no wise prejudice 
you on the interesting question of the site of Miinda. 

n 74.1'^ Cordova a guide and two horses, and 

Had taken the field— my sole baggage a few shirts and the 
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Commentaries of CcBsar. One day, while wandering in the 
higher parts of the plain of Cachena, wear}' with fatigue, 
marched with thirst, broiling under a noonday sun, I was 
leartily consigning Csesar and the sons of Pompey to the 
devil, when I saw at some distance from the path I was 
following a little green space dotted with reeds and rushes. 
Tins showed me that a spring was near. In fact, on draw- 
ing nearer I saw that the seeming greensward 'was a little 
bog, in which a rivulet lost itself after issuing apparently 
from a narrow gorge behveen two high buttresses of the 
Sierra dc Cabra. I concluded that by following it up I 
should find cooler water, fewer frogs and leeches, and 
perhaps a little shade amidst the rocks. At the entrance 
of the gorge my horse neighed and was immediately an- 
swered by another horse that I could not see. I liad 
scarcely gone a hundred paces when the gorge suddenly 
widened and displayed a sort of natural amphitheatre 
wholly shaded by the height of the enclosing cliffs. It 
would ha\'e been impossible to find a nook which prom- 
ised to the traveller a more agreeable halting-place. At the 
foot of perpendicular cliffs the spring gushed bubbling 
forth, and tumbled into a little basin lined with sand as 
white as snow. Fi\’e or six beautiful green oaks, ever shel- 
tered from the wind and watered by the spring rose from 
its banks and spread over it the curtain of their deep 
shade; and finally, around the basin a fine lustrous grass 
offered a bed better than could be found in any inn ten 
leagues round. 

To me did not belong the honour of discovering so 
beautiful a spot. A man was already resting there, no 
doubt asleep when I entered. Aroused by the neighing of 
the horses, he had arisen and approached his steed, which 
liad profited by his master’s slumber to make a good meal 
from the surrounding grass. He was a young gallant of 
medium height but robust make, with a look haughty and 
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sad. His complexion, which might have been good, was 
from exposure to the sun become even darker than his 
hair. In one liaiid he held the bridle of his horse, and in 
the other a brass blunderbuss. I admit that at first the 
blunderbuss and the fierce air of its owner startled me a 
little; but I believed no more in brigands, from having 
heard so much talk about them and yet having never seen 
a single one. Besides. I had seen so many honest farmers 
arm themsches to the tcctli when only going to market, 
that the sight of fire-arms did not warrant me in doubting 
the honesty of the unknown. And then, thought I. what 
in the world could he do with my shirts and niy Elzevir 
Commentaries? So I saluted the man with tlie blunder- 
buss with a familiar nod, and asked with a smile if I had 
disturbed bis siesta. Without answering he sur\*eyed me 
searchingly from head to foot, and then, seemingly satis- 
fied by his e.xamination, he considered with the same at- 
tention my advancing guide. I saw tlie latter turn pale, 
and pause in evident terror. An unlucky meeting! said I 
to myself. But prudence counselled me at the same time 
to show no uneasiness. So I dismounted, and telling my 
guide to unbridle, 1 knelt beside the spring and plunged 
into it my head and hands; then I took a good long drink 
lying flat on my belly like the bad soldiers of Gideon. 

Meanwhile I kept an eye on my guide and the stranger. 
The former came forward plainly against his will, and the 
latter seemed to intend us no evil, for he had released his 
hor.se, and his blunderbuss, which he had before held 
ready, now pointed peacefully to the ground. 

Not thinking it worth while to take offence at the 
slighting manner in which 1 was received, I stretched my- 
self upon the grass, and nonchalantly asked the man with 
me blunderbuss if he had not a tinder-box about him. 
At the same time I took out my cigar-case. Still silent, he 
tumbled about in his pocket, brought forth his tindcr-box 
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and set eagerly at work to strike me a light. Evidently he 
was becoming more civilised, for he sat down opposite me, 
yet never laid down his weapon. My cigar lighted, I chose 
the best one remaining and asked him if he smoked. 

“Yes, senor,” he replied. They were his first words, and 
I noticed that he did not pronounce the s’s after the 
manner of the Andalusians.^ From which I concluded that 
he was a traveller like myself, only less archccologically in- 
clined. 

“You will find that preth' good,” said I, giving him a 
real Havana regalia. 

He made me a slight bow, lighted his cigar from mine, 
thanked me with another bow, and began to smoke with 
every sign of pleasure. 

“Ah!” cried he, letting the smoke of his first puff 
stream forth from his lips and nostrils, “how long it is 
since I have smoked!” 

In Spain, a cigar offered and accepted establishes hos- 
pitable relations, as in the East does the sharing of bread 
and salt. My man became more talkati\'e than I had 
hoped. Although he claimed to be a native of the province 
of Montilla, he knew little about the neighbourhood. He 
could not tell the name of the charming valley in which 
we were; he could not name any neighbouring village; and 
finally, when I asked him if about there he had seen any 
old broken-down walls, large flanged tiles, or sculptured 
stones, he confessed that he had never noticed any such 
things. To make amends, however, he showed himself an 
expert in horse-flesh. He criticised mine, which was not a 
difficult task, and then gave me the pedigree of his own, 
which came from the celebrated steed of Cordova, a noble 
animal— in fact, of such endurance, his master asserted, 

1 The Andalusians aspirate the $. and confound ‘‘with the soft c 
and z which the Spaniards pronounce like the English th. By the 
word senor alone one may distinguish an Andalusian. 
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that he had once ridden him thirty leagues in a day at a 
gallop, or fast trot. In the middle of his tirade, my un- 
known suddenly checked himself, as if surprised and vexed 
at having said too much. “You see, I was in great haste to 
get to Cordova," resumed he with some embarrassment. 
... “I had a lawsuit there." ... He looked searchingly 
at Antonio, who kept his eyes fixed on the ground. 

The shade and the spring so charmed me that I re- 
membered some slices of ham that some friends of mine at 
Montilla had put in my guide's wallet. I had them 
brought, and invited the stranger to share with us the 
impromptu collation. If he had not smoked for a long 
time, it seemed to me that he had not eaten for at least 
forty-eight hours. He fell to like a famished wolf, and I 
considered that our meeting must have been providential 
for the poor devil. My guide meanwhile ate little, drank 
less, and spoke not at all; though at the commencement of 
our journey he had shown himself a regular old gossip. 
The presence of our guest seemed to annoy him, and a 
certain mutual distrust kept them apart, without my being 
able to positively divine the cause. 

When the last crumbs of bread and ham had disap- 
peared, and we had each smoked another cigar, I ordered 
my guide to bridle our horses; and was just going to bid 
our new friend adieu, when he asked me where I expected 
to pass tlie night. 

Before I could heed a sign that my guide made me, I 
had answered that I was going to tire Venta del Cuervo. 

“A poor shelter for a person like you, senor. I am 

going there, too, and if you will permit it we rvill go to- 
gether." ^ 

With pleasure,” said I, mounting my horse. My 
guide, who held my stirrup, made me another sign with 
hw eyes. I replied by shrugging my shoulders to assure him 
ot my tranquillity, and we set out. 
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Antonio's mysterious signs, his uneasiness, the few 
words which had escaped the unknown,— particularly his 
famous ride of thirty leagues, and the doubtful explana- 
tion he had given of it, — had already formed my opinion 
of our new travelling companion. I had no doubt but that 
I had to do with a smuggler, perhaps a robber; but what 
did it matter? I knew the Spanish character well enough 
to fear no e\il of a man with whom I had smoked and 
eaten. Ilis company even was a sure protection against all 
evil comers. Besides. I was glad to know what a real 
brigand was like. One does not meet them cveiy^ dav, and 
there is a certain charm in being near a dangerous being, 
above all when one finds him good-natured and subdued. 

I hoped that by degrees I might win the confidence of 
the unknown; so despite my guide’s winks I turned the 
conversation to the subject of highwaymen. You may 
imagine with what respect I spoke of them. At that time 
there was in Andalusia a famous bandit named Josc-Maria, 
whose exploits were the talk of the country'. Suppose I 
am really with Josc-Maria! thought I. Then I told all the 
stories I knew of that hero— but all to his credit, you may 
be sure; and I expressed my great admiration for his 
bravery and his generosity’. 

“Josc-Maria is only a rogue,” the stranger replied coldly. 

Docs he do himself justice, or is it mock modesty? I 
asked myself; for from examining so closely my companion 
I had come to identify him with the description of Josc- 
Maria that I had seen posted on the gates of many towns 
of Andalusia. Yes, thought I, it is he indeed: blond hair, 
blue eyes, large mouth, beautiful teeth, small hands, fine 
linen, a velv'ct vest with silver buttons, gaiters of white 
skin, and a bay' horse — there is no doubt of it; but let us 
respect his incognito. 

W^e arrived at the venta. It was just what he had 
described to me, one of the worst I had yet seen. One 
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large room served as kitchen, dining room, and chamber. 
On a stone flag in the middle of the room the fire was 
made, and the smoke passed out through a hole cut in the 
roof, or rather hung in clouds a few feet above the floor. 
Along the wall fi\'c or six old mule blankets were stretched 
out upon the floor. These were the beds for tra\’ellers. 
About twent)’ paces from the house, or rather from the 
single room I have just described, was built a kind of shed 
used for a stable. In this charming retreat there were no 
other persons just then except an old woman and a little 
girl, both as black as soot and hornblv ragged. Behold! 
cried I to myself, all that remains of the population of the 
ancient Munda BcXtical O Caesar! O Sextus Pompeyl 
amazed would you be, could \ou come hack to this world! 

Wien she saw mv companion the old woman gave a 
cry of surprise, “Ah! Scilor Don Jose." 

Don Jose frowned, and raised his hand with a gesture 
or command which stopped the old woman at once. I 
turned to my guide, and by a co\crt sign I made him 
understand that he could tell me nothing about the man 
with whom I was going to pass the night. The supper was 

^ 'lV ^ anticipated there. They serv'cd us, upon 
a little table about a foot high, an old cock fricasseed with 
nee and pimentos, then pimentos in oil, and finallv 
gaspacno— a sort of salad of pimentos. Three courses thus 
s^soned forced us to have recourse very/ often to a skin 
ot Montilla wine which seemed delicious. After supper, 
seeing a mandolin hanging from the wall— there arc 
mandolins cveiy^where in Spain-I asked the little girl 
who had waited upon us. if she could play. 

well!" answered, “but Don Jose can play-oh, so 

T f me something?" said 

u,’ passionately your national music." 

1 can refuse nothing to so polite a man. who gives me 
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such good cigars,” cried Don Jose with an air of good 
humour; and being given the instrument, he sang and 
accompanied himself. His voice was harsh, but neverthe- 
less agreeable; the air sad and weird; as for the words, I 
did not understand a single one. 

“If I am not mistaken,” I said, “that is not a Spanish 
song which you have just sung. It resembles the zorzicos 
which I have heard in the Provinces,^ and the words seem 
to be Basque.” 

“Yes,” answered Don Jose with a sombre air. He laid 
the mandolin on the ground and, with folded arms, con- 
templated the embers of the d}ing fire with a singular 
expression of sadness. Illumined by a lamp on the little 
table, his face, at once noble and ferocious, reminded me 
of Milton’s Satan. Like him, perhaps, my companion 
dreamed of the abode he had left, of the exile he now 
suffered for his sin. I tried to reanimate the conversation, 
but he did not reply, so absorbed w'as he in his sad 
thoughts. Already the old crone had retired to a corner of 
the room screened off by a tattered old blanket stretched 
across a rope; and the little girl had followed her to this 
retreat reser\'ed for the fair sex. Then my guide, rising, 
asked me to accompany him to the stable; but at this Don 
Jose, as if suddenly awakened, asked in a brusque tone 

w'here he was going. 

“To the stable,” replied the guide. 

“\Vliat for? The horses arc fed. Sleep here. The gentle- 
man will permit it.” 

“I am afraid that the gentleman’s horse may be ailing. 
I want him to see it; perhaps he will know what to do.” 

Evidently Antonio w'ished to speak to me in private, 
but I cared not to arouse Don Jose’s suspicions; m our 

1 The privilcsed provinces. enjoWng peculiar fueros; that is to 
say, Alava. Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and a part of Navarre. Basque is the 

language of these countries. 
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position it seemed to me better to show the greatest con- 
fidence. I answered Antonio, then, tliat I had no fear for 
the horses and that I was sleepy. Don Jose followed him to 
the stable, and soon came back alone. Me told me that 
the horse was all right, but that the guide valued the beast 
so highly that he was rubbing it down with his vest to 
make it perspire, and that it was to be expected he would 
pass the night in this delightful occupation. I had 
stretched myself out upon the mule blankets, taking care 
to wrap myself carefully in my mantle, so that I should 
not touch them. After asking pardon for the liberty of 
lying near me, Don Jose lay down before the door, after 
he had placed a fresh cap on his blunderbuss, which he 
took care to place beneath the wallet which served him 
for a pillow. Five minutes after, having wished each other 
good night, we were both sound asleep. 

I thought I was tired enough to sleep even in such a 

hovel, but in an hour’s time I was awakened from my first 

nap by a disagreeable itching. As soon as I discovered the 

cause I got up, persuaded that it would be better to pass 

the night under the stars than under such an inhospitable 

roof. On tiptoe then I reached the door, stepping over 

Don Jos^, who was sleeping the sleep of the just, and I 

managed so well that I left the house without disturbing 

him. Near the door was a large wooden bench. I stretched 

myself out upon it and arranged myself as comfortably as 

possible to pass the rest of the night. I was about to shut 

my eyes for the second time, when it seemed to me that 

there passed before me the shadow of a horse and the 

shadow of a man, both walking without the least noise. 

I sat up, and thought that I recognised Antonio. Surprised 

to find him outside the stable at that time, I jumped up 

and went to meet him. He had stopped, having seen me 
first. 

“Where is he?” asked Antonio in a whisper. 
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“In the inn, sleeping; he doesn’t mind the fleas. Why 
have you tahen the horse out?” 

I noticed then, that in order to mahe no noise in 
coming out of the shed, Antonio had carefully wrapped 
his horse’s feet in the remnants of an old blanket. 

“Speak lower, for God’s sake,” said Antonio. “You 
don’t know who that man is. ’Tis Jose Navarro, the most 
notorious bandit in Andalusia. All day have I been making 
you signs which you would not understand.” 

“Bandit or not,” I answered, “what does it matter to 
me? He hasn’t robbed us,’ and I’ll wager he does not 
intend to.” 

“So much the better, but there is a reward of two 
hundred ducats for his arrest. I know where there is a post 
of lancers, a league and a half from here, and before the 
break of day TH bring back a squad of stout fellows. I 
would have taken his horse, too, but it is so vicious that 
no one but the Navarro can come near it.” 

“What the devil are you up to?” said I. 'AVliat wrong 
has this poor fellow done you that you should betray him? 
Besides, arc you sure he is the brigand you pretend?” 

“Perfectly sure. Just now he followed me to the stable 
and said, ‘You seem to know me; tell this gentleman who 
I am, and I will blow your brains out.’ Stay with him, 
senor; lie down beside him and fear nothing. So long as 
he knows you are there he will suspect nothing.” 

While we were thus talking we had gone so far from 
the inn that the horse’s hoofs would be out of hearing. In 
the twinkling of an eye, Antonio had torn the rags from 
his horse’s feet and was preparing to mount. I tried both 

prayers and threats to detain him. 

“I am a poor devil, senor,” said he; “two hundred 
ducats arc not to be thrown away, especially when it helps 
to rid the country of such vermin. But take care! If the 
Navarro awakes he will jump for his gun, so look out for 
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yourself! As for me, I have gone too far to turn back; shift 
for yourself as best you can.” 

TIic rascal was in the saddle and, driving both spurs 
into his horse, was soon lost to my sight in the obscurity 
of night. 

I was veiy' angr\’ with my guide and quite uneasy. 
After a moment of reflection I determined to return to the 
mn. Don Jose still slept, recuperating, no doubt, from the 
fatigues and vigils of many adventurous days. I was obliged 
to shake him roughl\' to awaken him. Never shall I forget 
the ferocious look, and the movement he made to seize his 

gun, which I had taken the precaution to remove a short 
distance from his couch. 

Senor Caballero,” said I, “I have a silly question to 

ask: Would you care to see a lialf-dozen lancers ride up 
here?” ‘ 

sprang to his feet and in a terrible voice cried out 
Who told you that?” 

'AVhat matters it whence comes the advice, provided 
It IS good?” ^ 

betrayed me, but he shall pay for this. 

Where is he? 

“I do not know. In the stable, I think-hut someone 
told me 


“Who, who?— not the old woman?” 

“Someone whom I know not. But, without further 
\yords, have you yes or no, reasons for not awaiting the 
soldiers? If you have, lose no time; and so good-bye, and 
I beg pardon for having disturbed you.” 

first ^ mistrusted him from the 

vou wh?t r requite 

IS^l’ant man y/|'°reething in me to merit the pitv of a 
gallant man. Adieu, senor— I have only one regret- 'that I 
cannot repay you for this service.” ® 
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“For payment, Don Jose, promise me to suspect no 
one, and dream not of vengeance. Wait a moment; take 
these cigars for your trip. A pleasant journey!” and I of- 
fered him my hand. 

He shook it without speaking, grasped his weapon and 
his wallet, and after he had spoken a few words to the old 
hag in an argot which I did not understand, he ran to the 
stable, and in a few moments I heard him gallop off into 
the open country. 

As for me, I lay down again on my bench, but I could 
not get to sleep. I asked myself if I had done right in 
saving a robber, perhaps a murderer, from the gallows, and 
solely because I had eaten with him a little ham and some 
rice ^ la valencienne. Had I not betrayed my guide who 
upheld the law? Had not I exposed him to the vengeance 
of a ruffian? But the laws of hospitalit)'! Prejudice of a 
savage, said I to myself; I must now answer for all the 
future crimes of this bandit. And yet, is it a prejudice 
this instinctive conscience which defies all reasoning? 
Perhaps, in such a delicate case, may I not be able to 
extricate myself without remorse? Thus I vacillated in the 
greatest uncertainty in regard to the morality of my action, 
when I saw approaching a half-dozen cavaliers, with An- 
tonio prudently bringing up the rear. I went to meet them, 
and informed them that the bandit had taken flight more 

than two hours before. 

The old crone, questioned by the corporal, answered 
that she knew the Navarro when he came to her house, 
but that, living alone, she had never dared to risk her life 
by denouncing him. She added that his habit was, when 
at her house, always to depart in the dead of night. As tor 
me, I was obliged to go several leagues from there, show 
mv passport, and sign a declaration before a magistrate; 
after which I was permitted to resume my archaeological 
researches. Antonio nursed a grudge against me, tor he 
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suspected me of having prevented his earning the two 
hundred ducats. However, we parted good friends at 
Cordova, and there I gave him as generous a tip as the 
state of my purse permitted. 


PART II 

^ SPENT several days at Cordova. I had been told of a 
P certain manuscript in the library of the Dominicans, 
in which I ought to find interesting information about the 
ancient Munda. Cordially received by the good priests, I 
spent several days in their monastery, and in the evenings 
1 strolled about the city. 

At sunset, in Cordova, there are many idlers on the 
quay which borders the left bank of the Guadalquivir. 
Tliere one still breathes the odours from a tannery' which 
preserves the ancient renown of the country for the manu- 
facture of leather; but to compensate for this, one enjoys 
there a spectacle which has its merits. Some moments be- 
fore the Angelus, a great number of women congregate on 
the bank of the stream, at the foot of the quay, which is 
quite high. Not a man dares to mingle with this troop. 
As soon as the Angelus rings it is supposed to be night 
At the last stroke of the bell all the women undress and 
plunge into the water. Then such cries, such . laughter, 
such an infernal uproar. From the top of the quay the 
men contemplate the bathers, straining their eyes, but 
seeing little. Nevertheless, these white and uncertain 
rorms, traced on the sombre azure of the flood, set work- 
mg a poetic mind, and with a little imagination it is not 
difficult to imagine Diana and her nymphs at the bath, 
without fearing the fate of Actason. 

I was told that several wretched scapegraces once made 
up a purse to bribe the bell-ringer of the cathedral to ring 
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the Angelus twenty minutes before the legal time. TTioiigh 
it was still broad dayliglit. the nymphs of the Guadalquivir 
did not hesitate, and trusting more to the Angelus than to 
the sun, in perfect innocence they made their toilette for 
the bath, and ’tis always of the most simple description. 
I was not there. In my time the bell-ringer was incor- 
ruptible, the twilight dim, and only a cat could have told 
the oldest orange-peddler from the prettiest grisette of 
Cordova. 

One evening, at the hour when one can see no more, I 
was leaning upon the parapet of the quay, smoking, when 
a woman ascended the staircase which leads to the river 
and came to sit near me. In her hair she wore a large 
bunch of jasmin, the petals of which exhaled an intoxi- 
cating odour. She was simply, perhaps poorly clad, all in 
black, like most of the grisettes in the evening. Women of 
fashion wear black only in the morning; in tlie evening 
they dress a Ja francesa. When near me, my bather let slip 
to her shoulders the mantilla which covered her head, and 
by the faint light of the stars I saw that she was petite, 
well formed, and had very large eyes. I threw my cigar 
away at once. She understood this attention, a politeness 
\\-holly French, and hastened to tell me that she was very 
fond of the odour of tobacco, and that she even smoked 
herself when she could find any ver)' mild papclitos. Luck- 
ily, I had some such mild cigarettes in my case, and I 
eagerly offered her some. She deigned to accept one, and 
lighted it at the end of a burning cord which an urchin 
brought us for a sou. Smoking together, we chatted so 
long, the beautiful bather and I, that we found ourselves 
almost alone on the quay. I did not think it indiscreet to 
ask her to take an ice with me at the ne\'eria.* After a 
moment’s modest hesitation she accepted; but, before ac- 

caf6 provided with an ice-house, or, rather, with a supply 
of snow. There is hardly a village which has not its neveria. 
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cepting, she wished to know what time it was. I made my 
repeater strike the hour, and this seemed to astonish her 
greatly. 

^\^^at inventions you ha\c in your countries, you for- 
eigners! From what countr)' are you, senor? English, with- 
out doubt?” * 

French, and your humble servant. And you, made- 
moiselle, or madame, you are probably of Cordova^” 

“No.” 

“At least of Andalusia? I think I detect that from 
your soft accent.” 

“If you note eversonc’s accent so well, you should be 
able to divine what I am.” 

“I think that you are from the countr}- of Jesus, two 
steps from Paradise.” I had learned this figure of speech, 
which designates Andalusia, from my friend Francisco 
Sevilla, the well-known picador. 

“Bah! Paradise People here say that it is not for 

such as we.” 

“Why, then you must be a Moor, or — I hesitated, 
not daring to say a Jewess. 

“Oh, come now! you know well enough that I am a 
gipsy: shall I tell you la ba/i? * Have you never heard of La 
Carmencita? I am she.” 

I was at that time— it is fifteen years ago— such a mis- 
creant that I did not draw back in horror at finding myself 
besjde a sorceress. Good! thought I. Last week I supped 
with a highway robber; now I am going to take an ice with 
a servant of the devil. Wiien travelling, one should see 
everything. I had still another motive for cultivating her 

"’bo does not lug around samples of 
Se Enghshman. Jng/es/to. It is the same in 

I At Chalcis I have had the honour of being introduced as 

a ^iMpoot ^payri^cos. ^ 

* Fortune. 
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acquaintance. When I left college, I confess to my shame 
that I had already lost some time in studying the occult 
sciences; several times, even, I liad tried to conjure up the 
spirit of darkness. Cured long ago of the passion for such 
pursuits, I retained, nevertheless, a certain curiosity about 
all superstitions, and 1 congratulated myself on the chance 
of learning just how much the black art had flourished 
among the gipsies. 

While chatting we had entered the neveria, and had 
seated ourselves at a little table which was lighted by a 
candle burning in a glass globe. I had time then to ex- 
amine my gitana, whilst several respectable citizens, eating 
their ices, stared in amazement to see me in such com- 
pany. * 

I doubt very much whether Mademoiselle Carmen was 
of pure blood; at least, she was infinitely prettier than any 
of her race that I have ever met. That a woman may be 
beautiful, say the Spaniards, she ipust unite thirty si, or, if 
you please, she must merit description by the use of ten 
adjectives, each of them applicable to three parts of her 
person. For example, she should have three things black; 
eyes, lashes, and eyebrows; three things elegant; hands, 
lips, and tresses— etc. For the rest, see Brant6me. My 
gipsy could not pretend to so many perfections. Her skin, 
though otherwise free from blemish, was nearly the colour 
of copper; her eyes oblique, but large and full; her lips a 
little thick, but admirably formed, and disclosing teeth 
whiter than blanched almonds. Her hair, perhaps a little 
too coarse, was black, with blue reflections like a crow s 
wing, long and glossy. Not to tire you with a description 
too minute, I will say, briefly, that to each defect she 
joined an excellency enhanced by the contrast. It was a 
wild and savage beauty, a face which astonished you at 
first, and was never to be forgotten. Her eyes especially 
had an expression, at once voluptuous and fierce, that \ 
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have never met since in any other human glance. ‘‘Eye of 
a gipsy, eye of a wolf,” is a Spanish saying which shows 
careful observation. If you have not time to go to the 
zoological gardens and study a wolf’s expression, look at 
your cat while she is watching a bird. 

As every'one knows, it would have been ridiculous to 
have your fortune told in a cafe, so I asked the pretty 
witch to permit me to accompany her home; she con- 
sented without trouble, but she w'ished again to know how 
the time was passing, and asked me to again make my 
repeater strike the hour. 

“Is it really gold?” she asked, while she examined it 
with an excessive interest. 

When we resumed our walk it was really night; most 
of the shops were closed, and the streets nearly deserted. 
We crossed the bridge over the Guadalquivir, and at the 
end of the suburb we stopped before a house which, to 
say the least, did not look like a palace. A child let us in. 
The gipsy spoke to him a few words in a language I did 
not understand, but which I have since learned was the 
rommani, or chipe cal/i, the idiom of the gipsies. Tire 
child immediately left us in a good-sized room furnished 
with a small table, two stools, and a chest. I should not 
forget, however, a jar of water, a pile of oranges, and a 
string of onions. 

As soon as we were alone the gipsy took from the chest 
a pack of cards which had evidently seen long, service, a 
magnet, a dried chameleon, and several other objects nec- 
Ksary to her art. Then she told me to make a cross in my 
left hand with a piece of money, and the magic cere- 
monies commenced. It is useless to repeat to you her 
predictions, and as to her manner, it was evident that she 
was no ^prentice hand. 

Unfortunately we were soon interrupted. Suddenly the 
door was opened violently, and a man, wrapped to his 
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eyes in a brown mantle, strode into the room apostrophis- 
ing my gipsy in no gentle terms. I did not understand 
what he said, but the tone of his voice indicated that he 
was in a very bad humour. At sight of him the fortune- 
teller showed neither anger nor surprise, but ran to meet 
him, and with an extraordinary^ volubility she addressed 
him in that tongue whicli she had already used before me. 
The word pay/io, often repeated, was the sole word that 
I understood. I knew that the gipsies thus designated men 
not of their own race. Supposing that it was all about me, 
I was expecting a rather delicate explanation; already I had 
grasped the leg of one of the stools, and was communing 
with myself as to the exact moment when it would be 
expedient to hurl it at the intruder’s head. The latter 
pushed the gipsy rudely aside and strode toward me; then, 
recoiling a step, he exclaimed: 

“Ah! seiior, it is you, then!” 

I looked in my turn and recognised my acquaintance, 
Don Jose, and at that moment I regretted a little that I 
had saved him from hanging. 

“Eh? so it is you, my good fellow!” I cried, laughing 
with the best grace I could summon. “You have inter- 
rupted mademoiselle just as she was revealing to me the 
most interesting things.” 

"Always the same! This shall end,” said he between his 
teeth, fixing upon her a ferocious look. 

Nevertheless the gipsy continued to talk to him in her 
own tongue. By degrees she became more and more ex- 
cited. Her eyes became bloodshot and terrible; her fea- 
tures contracted; she stamped with her foot. It seemed to 
me that she was urging him to do something at which he 
hesitated. What this was I thought that I understood only 
too well from seeing her pass and repass her little hand 
under her chin. I was tempted to believe that there was a 
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throat that needed cutting, and I had a strong suspicion 
that it was no other than mine own. 

To all this torrent of eloquence Don Jose answered 
only by two or three \\'ords sharply spoken. The gipsy 
flashed at him a look of profound contempt; then, sitting 
down a h turque in a corner of the room, she peeled an 
orange and commenced to eat it. Don Jose took me by the 
ami, opened the door, and led me into the street. We 
went about two hundred paces in deep silence. Then, ex- 
tending his hand. “Keep straight on," he said, "and you 
will come to the bridge." 

At the same time he turned his back and walked 
quickly away. I returned to my inn, a little abashed 
and m very bad humour. Tlie worst of it was, that when 1 
undressed I found that my watch was missing. 

Several reasons prevented me from going to reclaim it 
the following day, or to put the police upon the look-out. 
I finished my work upon the Dominicans^ manuscript, 
and departed for Seville. After several months' wandering 
m Andalusia, I wished to return to Madrid, and it was 
necessary’ to pass through Cordova. I had no intention to 
make a long wait there, for I had taken a strong dislike to 
that beautiful city and the nymphs of the Guadalquivir. 

evertheless, several friends to visit, some commissions to 
execute, would keep me at least three or four days in the 
ancient capital of the Mussulman princes. 

As soon as I reappeared at the monastery of the 
Dominicans, one of the fathers, who had always shown a 
great interest in my researches concerning the site of 
Munda, welcomed me with open arms, crying: 

“Biased be the name of the Lord! Welcome, dear 
hiend! We thought you dead; and I, who am now talking 
ra you, I have recited many Paters and Aves, which I 
regret not, for the salvation of your soul. Sol you have not 
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been assassinated, but we know that you have been 
robbed.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, a little surprised. 

“Yes, you remember — the beautiful watch! the one 
you used to make strike in the library when we used to 
tell you it was time to go to the ser\ice. Ah, well! it has 
been recovered, and will be given back to you.” 

“That is to say,” I interrupted, “I had mislaid it ” 

“The rascal is behind bars, and as evcr)'one knew him 
to be a man who would shoot a Christian for a farthing, 
we were terribly afraid that he had killed you. I will go 
with you to the corregidor, and we will get you back your 
watch. And then consider whether you should say that 
justice is not done in Spain!” 

“I confess,” I said, “that I would rather lose my watch 
than give evidence which might justly bring any poor 
wretch to the gallows; above all, because ” 

“Oh, have no fear! he is well recommended, and they 
can’t hang him more than once. \Vlien I say hang, I say 
wrongly, for he is an hidalgo, your robber; so he will be 
garroted ^ day after tomorrow without fail. You see that 
a robbery more or less would make little difference in his 
case. Would to God that he had only robbed! but he has 
committed several murders, each one more horrible than 
the last.” 

“What is his name?” 

“He is known here as Jose Navarro; but he has a 
Basque name which neither you nor I could ever pro- 
nounce. I tell you, he is a man worth seeing, and you who 
like so much to sec the curiosities of the country should 
not neglect this chance of learning how in Spain these 
rascals make their exit from this world. He is in the 

^ In 1830 this was a privilege of the nobility. To-day, under con- 
stitutional rule, the common people have acquired the right to the 

garrote. 
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chapel,* and Padre Martinez will conduct you thither/’ 
My Dominican insisted so strongly upon my seeing 
the apparatus for the pepit pendement pien choh' that I 
could not resist him. I went then to see the prisoner, 
taking with me a bunch of cigars, which I hoped might 
lead him to excuse my intrusion. 

Thc)^ admitted me to the presence of Don Jos^, whom 
found at a repast. He nodded coldly, and thanked me 
politely for the gift I brought him. After counting the 
cigars in the package, he chose a certain number and 

gave me back the rest, observing that he had need of no 
more. 


I asked him whether with a little money or the influ- 
ence of my friends I might not in some way soften his 
lot. At first he shrugged his shoulders, smiling sadly; and 
then, thinking better of it, he begged me to have a mass 
said for the salvation of his soul. 

‘Would you/' he added timidly — “would you have 
another said for a woman who has wronged you?" 

“Surely," I replied; “but no one that I know of has 
wronged me in this countr}'." 

He took my hand and pressed it gravely. After a mO' 
ment’s silence he continued: 

“Dare I also ask of you a favour? . . . W^ien you return 

country you will perhaps pass through Navarre. 

At least you will pass through Vittoria, which is not far 
from it." 

'Yes/’ I said, “I shall go certainly by Vittoria, and it 
IS not unlikely that I may turn aside to visit Pampeluna; 
and for your sake I will willingly make this detour." 

Well, if you go to Pampeluna you will see more than 
one thing to interest you. ... It is a beautiful cit)'. ... I 


* (In the Spanish prisons there is usually a chapel in which the 
- confined and prepared spiritually for death 
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will give you this medal.” He showed me a silver medal 
suspended from his neck. “You will wrap it in paper” — 
he paused a moment to master his emotion — “and you 
will cariy' it or have it sent to a good woman whose ad- 
dress I will give you. Say that I am dead, but say not how 
I died.” 

I promised to carry out his wishes. I saw him again 
on the morrow and passed a part of the day in his com- 
pany. It was from his lips tliat I learned the sad story you 
are going to read. 


PARE III 

^ WAS born,” he said, “at Elizondo, in the valley of 
Z) Baztan. My name is Don Jose Lizarrabengoa, and 
you know Spain well enough, senor, to understand from 
my name that I am a Basque and of the old Christian 
faith. If I call mvself Don it is because I have that right, 
and if I were at Elizondo I would show you my genealogy 
upon parchment. I was intended for the Church, and 
forced to study for it; but this profited me little. I was 
too fond of playing paume,' and that was my undoing. 
When we play at paume, we Navarros, we forget every- 
thing else. One day when I had won, a youth of Alava 
picked a quarrel with me. We resorted to our maquilas,^ 
and at that I again beat him; but this obliged me to leave 
the country. I fell in with some dragoons, and enlisted 
in the cavalry regiment of Almanza. Tlie men from our 
mountains learn quickly a soldier’s trade. I soon became 
a corporal, and they were promising to make me a quarter- 
master when, to my misfortune, I was put on guard at the 
tobacco factory at Seville. 

' [Tennis. — Translator.] 

2 Staffs shod with iron. 
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“If you liave ever been at Sev ille you must liavc no- 
ticed the great building outside the ramparts near the 
Guadalquivir. It seems to me I can see still the door and 
the guard-house beside it. When they arc not on dutv the 
Spaniards play cards or sleep; but I, a free Navarro, strove 
always to keep busy. One day I was making a chain, from 
brass wire, for my epinglettc.^ All at once my comrades 
cried: There’s the bell ringing: the girls are coming back 
to work!’ You know, sehor, that there are as many as four 
or five hundred women employed in the building. It 
is they who roll the cigars in a great room into w'hich no 
man can enter without permission from a vingt-quatre," 
because the women, especially the young ones, in warm 
weather work in a very' free-and-easy costume. After the 
dinner hour, when they return to work, main' young men 
go to watch them pass,' and they are of all sorts. There are 
few of these ladies who would refuse a silk mantilla, and 
the amateur at that sort of game has only to stoop to win 
the prize. ^Vllilc the others looked on, I remained on my 
bench near the door. I was young then and always dream- 
ing of home, and did not believe tliat there were any 
pretty^ girls without blue skirts and hair falling in braids 
on their shoulders.^ Besides, the Andalusians frightened 
me. I was not then accustomed to their manners— always 
entering and jesting, never a word of sense or reason, 
wiere I w'as, busy with my chain, when I heard some of 
the people say: ‘Tliere comes the gitanelJa/’ I looked 
up and saw' her. It w'as on a Friday, and I shall never for- 
pt it. I saw that Carmen whom you know, in w'hose 
house I found you some months ago. 

“She wor^ a red skirt, very' short, which displayed her 


* [Priming-neccllc. — Tr.\nsl.\tor.] 

^ A municipal and police magistrate. 

• ordinary costume of the girls in the Basque provinces and 

in Navarre. 
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white silk stockings, with more than one hole in them, 
and tiny shoes of red morocco, tied with flame-coloured 
ribbon. She threw back her mantilla in order to show her 
shoulders and a great bunch of cassia-flowers that she wore 
in her chemise. She had also a cassia-flower in the corner 
of her mouth, and she came prancing along like a thor- 
oughbred filly from the stud of Cordo\’a. In my country, 
a woman in such a costume would have made everyone 
cross himself. At Seville, cver)'one paid her some gallant 
compliment on her figure. She answered them all with 
side glances, her hand on her hip, as bold as the true gipsy 
that she was. At first she did not please me, and I resumed 
my work; but she, after the custom of women and cats, 
who come not when called but come unasked, stopped 
before me and accosted me. 

“ ‘Friend,’ she said, in the Andalusian manner, ‘will 
you give me the chain to hang the keys of my strong box 
on?’ 

“ ‘It’s to hang my epinglette on with,’ I answered. 

“ 'Your epinglette!’ she cried, laughing. ‘Alii the gen- 
tleman makes lace, since he has need of epingles.’ ^ Every- 
one there burst out laughing, and I felt the blood rush 
to my cheeks, but could find nothing to reply. 

“ ‘Well, my hearty,’ she continued, ‘make me seven 
yards of black lace for a mantilla, pinmaker of my soul.’ 
And taking the cassia-flower from her mouth, she threw 
it with a twist of her thumb and struck me right between 
the eyes. 

“It seemed to me, senor, that a bullet had hit me. . 

I did not know what to do with myself, and stood as stiff 
as a post. When she had gone into the factory I saw the 
flower, which had fallen on the ground between my feet. 

1 [Pins The word epinglette comes from the French word 
^pingle, pin; the translation of epinglette to priming-needle destroys 
the pun which Carmen makes on the two words. - Translator.] 
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I do not know \\liat possessed me, but I picked it up, 
unseen by my comrades, and placed it carefully in my 
vest. That was my first act of folly. 

‘Two or three hours after, while I was still thinking 
it over, a porter mshed into the guard-room, all out of 
breath and greatly agitated. He told us that a woman had 
been assassinated in the great room where the cigars 
were made, and that we must send in the guard. The 
sergeant told me to take two men and look into the 
matter. 

“I took my men and went up. Imagine, senor! On 
entering the room I found as many as two or three hun^ 
dred women cn chemise, or with only what was abso- 
lutely necessary on, all crydng, screeching, gesticulating, 
and making such a tumult that you couldn’t have heard 
God’s thunder. At one side, one of them sprawled on tlie 
floor, covered with blood, and with a cross cut on her face 
that someone had just made with two cuts of a knife. 
Opposite the wounded one, who was being tended by 
the best of the band, I saw Carmen in the hands of five or 
six stout dames. The wounded woman kept bawling out, 
A priest! Confess me! I am dying!’ Carmen said nothing: 
she clenched her teeth and rolled her eyes about like a 
chameleon. 

“ 'What is the matter here?' I asked. I was at great 
trouble to find out what had happened, for all the women 
talked at once. It seems that the wounded woman had 
boasted that she had enough money in her pocket to buy a 
donkey at the Triana market. ‘O ho!’ cried out Carmen, 
who had a tongue of her own, 'thou hast not then enough 
for a broom?’ 

'"The other, stung by the reproach, perhaps because 
she felt that a reference to that article touched her in a 
weak spot, answered that she was not a judge of brooms, 
not having the honour to be either a gipsy or a daughter 
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of Satan; but that Senorita Carmen would soon mate 
the donkey’s acquaintance when the corregidor sent her 
out for an airing witli hvo stout lackeys behind to beat 
off the flies. 

“ ‘Well, for my part, then,’ said Carmen, ‘I will make 
drinking-troughs for the flies on your cheeks, for I feel 
like painting a checker-board upon them.’^ With that— 
criss, cross, she began, with the knife she used for trim- 
ming the ends of the cigars, to slash a St. Andrew’s cross 
on the girl’s face. 

“ ’Twas a clear case. I took Carmen bv the arm. ‘Sis- 
ter,’ said I politely, ‘you must come with me.’ She gave 
me a look as if she remembered me, but said resignedly, 
‘Let us go, then. W’here is my mantilla?’ 

“She threw it o\ er her head so as to show only one of 
her great eyes, and followed my two men as gently as a 
lamb. \Mien we reached the guard-house the quarter- 
master said it was a grave affair, and that she must be 
taken to prison. 'Twas I, too. who must conduct her 
there. I placed her between two dragoons, and I marched 
behind, as a corporal sliould in such a case. Thus we 
started for the cit\'. At first the gipsy kept silence, but in 
the Street of the Serpent — you know the street, and how 
well it merits its name by all the windings it makes— in 
the Street of the Serpent she commenced by letting her 
mantilla drop upon her shoulders, so as to show me her 
prett)', wheedling face, and turning toward me as much 

as she could, she said: 

“ ‘My officer, where arc vou taking me?’ 

“ ‘To prison, my poor child.’ I replied, as gently as I 
eould, as a true soldier should speak to a prisoner, above 
all to a woman. 

" ‘Alas! what will become of me? Noble officer, have 

* "Pintar un iavcquc” — to paint in checlcers. The Spanish 
checker-boards arc usually painted in red and while squares. 
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pity upon me! You arc so young, so gentle.’ Tlien, in a 
lower tone, ‘Let me escape/ she said; ‘I will give you a 
piece of the bar-IachiV which will make you beloved of 
all women.’ 

“The bardachi, senor, is the loadstone, with which the 
gipsies pretend that one can work charms if one knows 
how to use it. Give a woman a pinch of it grated in a glass 
of white wine, and she cannot resist you. 

“I replied as seriously as I could, ‘Wc are not here to 
talk nonsense. You must go to prison; that's the order, 
and there is no help for it.’ 

"Now wc Basque people have an accent by which the 
Spaniards can easi y tell us; but in revenge there is scarcely 
one of them who can learn to say even Bai, /aona.- ’Twas 
not hard then for Carmen to know that I came from the 
Provinces. You know, senor, that the gipsies, having no 
country of their own, and always wandering from one 
place to another, speak all languages; and the most of 
thern are equally at home in Portugal, in France, in the 
Provinces, in Catalonia--ever\whcre, in fact; even with 
the Moors and the English they can make themselves 

^ ("If the Citanas in general be addicted to any one superstition, 
it is certainly with respect to lliis stone, to which they attribute all 
Kinds of miraculous powers. . . . They believe tliat he who is in 
possession of it has nothing to fear from steel or lead, from fire or 
wyter, and that death itself has no power over him. . . , Extraor- 
dinary things are related of its power in exciting the amorous pas- 
sions, and on this account it is in great request amongst the gipsy 
hags; all these women arc procuresses, and find persons of both sexes 
weak and wicked enough to make use of their pretended knowledge 
in the composition of love-draughts and decoctions. In tlic case of 
the loadstone, however, there is no pretence, the Gitanas believing 
^1 they say respecting it, and still more.” (George Borrow, The 
jmcah, an Account of the Gipsies of Spain.) Tims wc see that, 
trom her standpoint, the bribe which Carmen offered Don Josd was 
not of trifling value. — Translator.! 

* Yes. sir ’ 
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understood. Carmen knew the Basque dialect well 
enough. 

“ 'Laguna ene bihotsarcna, comrade of my heart,’ 

said she, siiddenlv, ‘are vou from our country?’ 

• • ¥ 

“Our language, senor, is so beautiful that when we 
hear it in a strange countrv’ it thrills our hearts. ... I 
wish I might have a confessor from the Provinces,” the 
bandit added more softly. After a silence he continued; 

“ ‘I am from Elizondo,’ I answered her in Basque, 
very much mo\’ed to hear my nati\e tongue. 

“ ‘And I, I am from Etchalar,’ said she. That is a place 
some four hours’ journey from us. ‘I was carried away to 
Seville by the gipsies. I was working in the tobacco factory 
to gain enough to take me home to Navarre to my poor 
old mother, who has no one to support her but me and 
the little barratcea ' with its hvenh’ cider-apple trees. 
Ah! were I only at home before the white mountain! They 
insulted me because I am not one of this nation of swin- 
dlers, peddlers of rotten oranges; and these vile women are 
all against me because I told them that not all their 
jacques ^ at Seville with their knives could frighten one 
of our boys with his blue beret and his maquila. Com- 
rade, friend, can you do nothing for a countrs^voman? 

“She lied, senor, she lied always. I do not know 
whether in all her life that girl ever spoke one word of 
truth; but when she spoke I believed her: she was too 
much for me. She spoke the Basque brokenly, yet I 
believed she came from Navarre; her eyes alone, her 
mouth, and her complexion stamped her a gipsy- I was 
bewitched and no longer paid attention to anything. I 
reflected that if the Spaniards had spoken aught against 
my country to me, I would have slashed them across the 
face as she had just treated her comrade. In brief, I was 

' Garden. 

2 Bullies. 
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like a drunken man: I began to talk foolishly, and was 
ready to act likewise. 

" 'If I were to push you, and you tumbled down, my 
countryman/ she said in Basque, ‘it would not be these 
two Castilian conscripts w-ho could hold me/ 

“Faith! I forgot my orders, evcr}'thing, and I replied; 

my country-woman, try it, and 
may Our Lady of the Mountain aid you!’ At that mo- 
ment we w-ere passing before one of those narrow alleys 
of which there are so many in Seville. Suddenly Carmen 
turned about and struck me with her clenched fist in 
the chest. I fell backwards on purpose. With one bound 
she jumped over me and fled, showing us a pair of legs. 

• - . Well, they talk of ‘Basque legs/ but hers surpassed 
them all, as fleet as they were shapely. I picked myself 
up quickly, but I managed to get my lance ^ crosswise 
in the alley, and so well did it bar the passage that at the 
very start my comrades were hindered for the moment 
from the pursuit. Then I started off running myself, and 
they after me; but catch her! — there was no risk of it, 
\^th our spurs, our sabres, and our lances! In less time 
than I can tell you, the prisoner had disappeared. Be- 
sides, all the gossips of the neighbourhood helped her 
night, jeered at us, and put us on the wrong scent. After 
many marches and countermarches w'e were obliged to 
return to the guard-house without a receipt from the 
governor of the prison. 

“My men, to escape punishment, said that Carmen 
had spoken w'ith me in Basque, and that it did not seem 
natural that a blow from so slight a girl w'ould knock 
down so easily a man of my strength. All this looked 
suspicious, or rather, too clear. When the guard was re- 
heved, I was reduced to the ranks and sent to prison for 
a month. Tliat was my first punishment since I had en- 
' All the cavalry in Spain were then armed with lances. 
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listed. Farewell, then, to the quartermaster’s stripes 
which I deemed alrcad\' in my grasp! 

“My first days of imprisonment passed ver\' sadly. 
When I became a soldier I had pictured to nnself that 
I should at least become an officer. Longa, Mina, my 
compatriots, have even become captain-generals; Chap- 
alangarra, who is a Negro, and, like Mina, a refugee in 
your coLintr}’ — Chapalangarra was a colonel, and I have 
played paume a score of times with his brother, who 
was a poor devil like myself.^ ‘Now,’ said I to myself, 
‘all the time )‘Ou ha\e ser\ed without punishment is all 
time lost. Here you are with a bad reputation. To re- 
gain the good opinion of \our officers, you must work 
ten times as hard as when you were a raw recruit. And for 
what have you brought this punishment upon yourself? 
For a jade of a gipsy who mocked you, and who at this 
moment goes scot-free in some quarter of the ' city.’ 
Nevertheless I could not help thinking about her. W^ill 
you believe it, senor, her silk stockings, so full of holes, 
and which she so freely showed in her flight, were always 
before my eyes. Between my prison bars I looked out 
upon the street, and amongst all the women who passed 
I saw not one the equal of that little she-devil. And then, 
in spite of myself. I would smell of the cassia-flower she 
had thrown at me, and which, though withered, still 
kept its sweet perfume. ... If there are witches, that 
girl was one. 

"One day the jailer entered and gave me a loaf of 

1 ["No people on earth are prouder than the Basques, but theirs 
is a kind of republican pride. They have no nobility amongst tlicm, 
and no one will acknowledge a superior. Tlic poorest cannan is as 
proud as the governor of Tolosa. ‘He is more powerful than I, he 
w'ili say. ‘but I am of as good blood: perhaps, her^fter. I may be- 
come a governor myself.* ” (George Borrow. The Bible in Spain.) 
Translator.] 
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Alcala ^ bread. ‘Look/ said he, ‘see what your cousin 
has sent you.' I took the bread, very much astonished, 
for I had no cousin at Seville. Perhaps it is a mistake. 
I thought, regarding the bread: but it was so appetising, 
and smelt so good, that without bothering myself about 
where it came from or for whom it was intended, I deter- 
mined to cat it. In trying to cut it, my knife struck 
against something hard. I c.xamincd it and found a 
small English file which someone had slipped into the 
loaf before it was baked. Tlicrc was also in it a gold-piece 
of two piastres. No more doubt then; it \sas a present 
from Carmen. To tlic people of her race, liberh' is ever)'- 
thing, and they would burn a city to avoid a day’s im- 
prisonment. Besides, the girl was cunning, and ssith 
br^d like that one could laugh at jailers. In an hour the 
thickest bar might be cut with the little file, and with 
the two piastres at the first slop-shop I could exchange 
my uniform for plain clothes. You can imagine that a 
man who had so many times stolen the young eagles 
from their nests on our crags would make little of drop- 
ping to the street from a window scarcely thirty feet 
from tlie ground. Yet I still kept my honour as a soldier, 
and to desert seemed to me a great crime. Still, I was 
touched by this token of remembrance. W'hcn one is in 


pnson, one loves to think that outside one has a friend 
who still thinks of you. The gold-piece offended me a 
little. I would ha\'e liked well to send it back; but how 
could I find my creditor? That did not seem so easy. 

“After the ceremony of my degradation, I thought 
that there was nothing further for me to suffer; but there 
remained yet another humiliation: that was when, after 


j |. dc los Pannderos, a town two leagues from Seville, where 

. ‘.Clous rolls of bread are made. It is claimed that their c.xccllcncv 
w due to the u-ater of Alcala, and great quantities of them are each 
<lay earned to Seville. 
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my release, I was put on guard duty as a common soldier. 
You cannot imagine what a man of spirit feels in such 
a situation. I believe I would rather have been shot. 
Then, at least, one marches at the head of his squad; 
one feels like somebodv; ever\'one looks at vou. 

“I was placed as sentr\' at the colonel’s door. He was 
a young man— rich, a good fellow, and fond of pleasures. 
All the young officers were at his house, and many citi- 
zens; women also — actresses, so it was said. As for me, 
it seemed that the whole city had made a rendcz\-ous at 
his door to stare at me. And then comes the colonel's 
carriage with his valet dc chainbrc on the box. W'hom do 
I see alight? La gitanclh! She was dressed to kill this 
time, adorned like a Madonna, bedecked and bedizened 
—a spangled dress, blue shoes, also spangled, flowers 
and furbelows all over her. In her hand she held a Basque 
tambourine. With her were two other gipsy women, one 
young, and one old. There is always an old woman to 
lead them about; then an old man with a guitar, a gipsy 
also, to play and make them dance. You know that 
people of qualit)' often amuse themselves by bidding 
gipsies to their parties that they may make them dance 
the romalis, their national dance — and sometimes for 
something quite different. 

"Carmen remembered me, and we exchanged a look. 
I know not why, but at that moment I wished myself a 
hundred feet under ground. ‘Agur, laguna/’ ^ said she. 
*My officer, you mount guard then, like a raw recruit! 
and before I could find a word to reply she was within 

the house. . t. j 

"All the guests were in the patio, and notwithstand- 
ing the crowd, I could see through the gate " nearly all 

'"Good-day, comrade!'’ 

2 Most of the houses in Seville have an interior open court sur- 
rounded by porticos. The people live there in summer. O-er the 
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that happened. I heard the sound of the castanets, the 
tambourine, the laughter, and the applause; and at times 
I could see her head when she leaped with her tambou- 
rine. Then I heard the officers saying gallant things to 
her that made the blood rush to iiiy checks. What she 
replied I know not. Twas from that day I think that I 
commenced to love her in earnest; for three or font 
times the notion came to me to rush into the patio and 
cut down with my sabre all tliosc coxcombs who were 
flirting with her. hly torment lasted a good hour; then 

the gipsies came out, and the carriage carried them 

awa)'. 

“Carmen, in passing, gave me a look with those eyes 
of hers — you know them — and said to me in a low voice: 
Compatriot, when one likes a good friture,^ one goes to 
Lilias Pastia’s at Triaiia.’ As lightly as a kid she bounded 
into the carriage, the coachman whipped up his mules 
and all the joyous band drove off, I know not where, 

“You \^■ill guess that as soon as I was relieved I went 
to Triana,^ but first I got shaved and brushed myself up 


court is spread an awning which is sprinkled with water by day and 
removed at night. The street door is almost always open, and the 
passage to the court zaguan is closed by an iron gate often very 
elegantly wrought. 

' small fried fish. — Tr.\nslator.] 

*rThe faubourg of Triana, in Seville, has from time imme 
monal been noted as a favourite residence of the Gitanos; and here, 
at the present day, they are to be found in greater number than in 
any other town in Spain. This faubourg is indeed chiefly inhabited 
by desperate characters, as, besides the Gitanos, the principal pari 
ot the robber poj)u!ation of Senile is here congregated. Perhaps 
there is no part, even of Naples, where crime so much abounds 
and the law is so little respected, as at Triana, the character of 

K graphically delineated two centuries and a 

n^t back by Cerx-antes. in one of the most amusing of his talcs 

nconete and Cortadiilo.” (George Borrow, Gipsies of Spain.) - 
Translator.] r t' i 
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as if for parade. She was at Lilias Pastia’s, an old friture- 
seller, a gipsy as black as a Moor, to whose house came 
many of the citizens to eat fried fish; especially, I think, 
since Carmen had taken up her quarters there. 

“ ‘Lilias,’ she said, as soon as she saw me, ‘I shall do 
no more to-day. To-morrow it will be day again.^ Come, 
my countr^mian, let us take a stroll.’ 

“She threw her mantilla over her face, and we were 
in the street before I knew where I was going. 

“ ‘Seiiorita,’ I said, ‘I think I have you to thank for a 
present sent me while I was in prison. I ha\’c eaten the 
bread, the file will do to sharpen my lance— I will keep it 
in remembrance of you; but the money, here it is.’ 

“ ‘Goodness!’ she cried, bursting with laughter, ‘he 
has kept the money. Well, so much the better, for I am 
none too flush; but what’s the odds? a wandering dog 
\^'ill not star\-e.^ Come along, let us eat it all. You shall 
treat me.’ 

“We had taken the road back to Se\'ille. At the com- 
mencement of the Street of the Serpent she bought a 
dozen oranges, which she made me put in my handker- 
chief. A little farther on she bought, besides, a loaf of 
bread, a sausage, and a bottle of Manzanilla. Finally she 
entered a confectioner’s shop. There she threw on the 
counter the gold-piece I had returned to her, with an- 
other which she had in her pocket, and some sih-er. Then 
she asked me for all I had, too. I had only a few small 
pieces, which I gave her, feeling much ashamed to have 
no more. I thouglit she wanted to buy out the shop. She 
took all there was of the finest and dearest yemas,^ turon, 

^ “Manana seni otro dia.” Spanish proverb. 

2 “Chuqncl sos pircla, 

Cocal tcrcla.” Gipsy proverb. 

® Vernas, yolks of eggs prepared with a crust of sugar. 

7'uron, a kind of nougat. 
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presen-ed fruits, ns long as the money lasted." All this 1 
had to carry off in paper bags. Perliaps vou know the Street 
of the Candilejo. where is a bust of the King Don Pedro, 
the Guardian of Justice." That should has’C made me 
think what I was about. We stopped before an old house 
in this street. She entered the passage and rapped at the 


(No people arc so profligate in their festivals and feasts as the 
gipsies. Often both parties to a marriage ruin themselves for life by 
extravagance at the marriage festival. For a curious account of this 
see Borrows Gipsies of Spain. - Translaior.] 

2 The King Don Pedro, whom we call ll\e Cruel, and wliom 
Queen Isabella the Catliolic always chilled the Guardian of Justice, 
was fond of walking about the streets of Seville in the evening seek- 
ing adventures like the Caliph Haroun al Raschid. One night, in a 
lonely street, he picked a quarrel witli a man wlio was serenading. 
Tlicy fouglit, and the king killed the amorous cavalier. At tlic noise 
of the swords an old woman stuck licr head out of a window and 
ht up tlie scene with a small lamp, candi/c/o. whicli she held in her 
hand. Now the King Don Pedro, one must know, though otherwise 

a curious deformity. When he walked, his 
kncc-^ns “cracked” loudly. The old woman bv this “cracking” had 
no diRiculty in recognising the king. The next dav. the magistrate 
m charge came to make his report to the king. “Sire, a duel was 

{.W » ^ One of the combatants was 

Miied. Have you discovered the murderer?” “Yes. sire.” “W’hv 
has he not yet been punished?” “Sire. I await your orders.” “Let the 
law take its course.” Now the king had just issued a decree that all 
duclhsts should l)c beheaded, and tlic licad e.xposcd on tlic field of 
combat, ^ic magistrate extricated himself from the affair like a 
man of \yit. Me had tlic Iicad sawn from a statue of the king and 
exposed ^ m a niche in the midst of the street the scene of the 
murder. IDic king and all tlic Sevillians tliouglit tliis a very happv 
thought, riie street took its name from the old woman’s little lamp 
candilcjo. the only witness of the affair. So much for popular tradi- 
tion. Zumga tells the story quite diffcrcntlv. (See Annals of Seville, 

r ' JJj .P- ‘56.) However this may be. tlierc is still at Seville a 
^anclilcjo S^cct. and in this street a stone bust which thev sav is 
a portrait of Don Pedro. Unhappily, tliis bust is modem, the old 
r^c was very much worn out in the seventeenth century, and the 
municipality then replaced it by the one we see to-day. 
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ground floor. A g*psy, true servsnt of Satan, came to open 
it. Carmen spoke some words in Romany to her. The old 
hag grumbled at first. To appease her Carmen gave her 
two oranges, a fistful of bonbons, and also a sip of wine. 
Then she put her cloak on her back and led her to the 
door, which she secured with a bar of wood. As soon as 
we were alone she commenced to dance and laugh like one 
possessed, singing, ‘Thou art my rom, and I thy romi. 

“There I stood in the middle of the room, loaded with 
all our purchases, and not knowing where to put them. 
She dumped them all on the floor, and clasping me round 
the neck, cried out, ‘I pay my debts, I pay my debts; tis 
the law of the Cales.’ = Ah! senor, that day! that day! . . . 
When I think of it, I forget to-morrow!” i , . 

The bandit was silent a moment; then, after he had 

relighted his cigar, he continued: 

“We remained together the whole day, eating, dnnk- 
ing— and the rest. When she had eaten bonbons like a six- 
vear-old child, she stuffed handfuls into the old womans 
water-jar— ‘to make her a sorbet,’ she said. She smashed 
the yemas by throwing them against the wall— so that t e 
flies may leave us in peace,’ she said. T^ere 
or folly that she did not commit. I said I would like to see 
her dance, but what would we do for castanets. At once 
she took the old woman’s only plate, broke it in pieces, 

and behold! there she was dancing the 

the pieces of the plate together as well as if she had casta- 

nets of ebony or ivory. One would never be bored m fet 
girl’s company, I warrant you. Evening came, and I heard 

drums beating the ‘retreat.’ , , 

‘I must return to my quarters for } 3* 

To your quarters!’ she cried with an air of contempt. 

^cm.":ne Calli, plural Cal&; literally, "blaclr.- A narrre 
the gipsies give themselves m their own tongue. 
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'Are you then a Negro slave, to let yourself be driven about 
with a whip? You are a real canary', in character as well 
as clothes.^ Get out! You are chicken-hearted.’ 

“Well, I stayed, resigned beforehand to the guard 
room. In the morning, she was the first to speak of our 
parting. 

“ 'Listen, Joseito/ she said; ‘have I repaid you? Accord- 
ing to our laws, I owed you nothing, for you are a pavllo; 
but you arc good-looking, you have pleased me. We are 
quits. Good day,’ 

“I asked her when I might see her again. 

“ 'W^en you are less stupid,’ she said, laughing. 

“Then in a more serious tone she continued: 'Do you 
know, comrade, that I believe I love you a little bit? But 
that could not last. Dog and wolf can’t keep house to- 
gether long. Perhaps if you conformed to gipsy law I 
should like to become your romi. But this is all nonsense. 
It cannot be. Bah! my lad, believe me, you are well out of 
it. You have met the devil— yes, the devil; he isn't always 
black, and he has not twisted your neck. I am dressed in 
wool, but I am not a lamb.^ Go, burn a candle before your 
ma/ari; ® she has earned it. Come, let us go. Good-bye 
once again. Think no more of Carmencita, or she may 
make you w'ed a widow with wooden legs.’ * 

“Tlius speaking, she unbarred the door, and once in 
the street, wrapped herself in her mantilla and showed me 
her heels. 

“She spoke truly. I would have been wise had I thought 
no more about her; but after that day in the Street of the 
Candilejo I could think of nothing else. I wandered about 
all day long, hoping to meet her again. I inquired about 

^ Spanish dragoons are uniformed in yellow. 

a dicas vnardS de jorpoy, bus ne sino braco.” Gipsy proverb. 

The Virgin Mary. 

* The gallows; widow of the last one hanged. 
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her of the old woman and the friture-seller. They both 
said that she had gone to Laloro/ as they call Portugal. 
Probably they followed Carmen’s instructions in replying 
thus; but I was not long finding out that they both lied. 
Several weeks after my day in the Street of the Candilejo, 
I was on guard at one of the city gates. A little distance 
from this gate a breach had been made in the enclosing 
wall; workmen were busy there during the day, and at 
night a sentry- was placed there to guard against smuggling. 
During the day I saw Lilias Pastia loitering about the 
guard-house, chatting with several of my comrades; they 
all knew him well, and his fish and his fritters still better. 
He approached me, and asked me if I had yet heard from 
Carmen. 

“ ‘No,’ I answered. 

“ ‘Well, you soon will, comrade.’ 

“He was not mistaken. That night I was placed on 
duty in the breach. As soon as the corporal had left, I 
saw a woman coming near. My heart told me that it was 
Carmen. Nevertheless, I cried out, ‘Be off; there is no 
passing here.’ 

“ ‘Come, don’t be cross,' said she, making herself 
known to me. 

“ ‘What! is it you. Carmen?’ 

“ ‘Yes, my countryman. Let us talk a little, but to the 
point. Do you wish to earn a douro? Some people are 

coming with packs; let them pass.’ ^ 

“ ‘No,’ I replied; 'I must stop them— ’tis my orders. 
“ ‘Your orders! Your orders! You did not think of 

orders in the Street of the Candilejo.’ 

“ ‘Ah!’ I cried, quite upset by this sole reminder, tor 

that it was worth while to forget my orders; but I want no 
smugglers’ money.’ 


* The red land. 
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“ ‘Let us see, then. If vou don’t want the monev, would 
you like to dine again at old Dorothea’s house?’ 

“ ‘No,’ I replied, half strangled by the effort I was 
making— ‘I cannot.’ 

“ ‘Ver)' well! Since you arc so obstinate, I know whom 
to ask. I will offer to go to Dorothea’s with your officer. 
He seems to be a good fellow, and he will put on dutv 
here a lad who will see no more than he should. Adieu, 
Canary; I shall laugh well when the orders are to hang you.’ 

“I had the weakness to call her back; and I promised 
to let the whole race of gipsies pass, if necessary, provided 
that I obtained the only reward I coveted. She immedi- 
ately swore to meet me the next day, and ran to apprise 
her friends who were close by. There \\'ere five of them, 
among them Pastia, all well loaded with English goods. 
Carmen kept watch. She was to give the alarm with her 
castanets as soon as she saw the guards; but of this she had 
no need. The smugglers accomplished their affair in an 
instant. 

“On the morrow I went to the Street of the Candilejo. 
Carmen was awaiting me, and in a very bad humour. 

“ ‘I do not like people of whom one must beg a favour,’ 
she said. 'The first time, you rendered me a great service 
without the thought of gaining aught. Yesterday you 
bargained with me. 1 don’t know why I have come, for 
I love you no more. Come, get out! There is a douro for 
your trouble!’ 

“A little more and I should have hurled the money 
at her head; and I was obliged to exercise great self-con- 
trol to keep from beating her. After we had disputed to- 
gether for an hour, I rushed out in a furious rage. I wan- 
dered a while about the city, walking here and there like • 
a madman; at last I entered a church, and seating myself 

in the darkest corner, I burst into tears. Suddenly I heard 
a voice, saying: 
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“ ‘A dragon’s ^ tears. I should like to make a philtre of 
them.' 

“I looked up; Carmen was before me. 

“ ‘Well, my countiyman,’ said she. ‘Do you still want 
me? Surely I must love you, in spite of all; for since you 
have left me I know not what is the matter with me. 
Come, now! this time it is I who asks you if you wish to 
go to the Street of the Candilejo. 

“So we made it up. But Carmen’s temper was like 
the weather in our country’; never is the storm so nigh 
as when the sun is shining brightest. She had promised to 
meet me again at Dorothea’s, but she came not; and 
Dorothea asserted that she had gone to Laloro on busi- 
ness for Eg\pt. 

“Knowing by experience how much dependence to 
place on that, I searched ever\'^vhe^e for Carmen where 
she might be; twenty times a day I passed through the 
Street of the Candilejo. One evening I was at Dorothea’s, 
whom I had almost tamed by treating her occasionally 
to a glass of anisette, when Carmen entered, followed by 
a young man, a lieutenant in our regiment. 

" 'Get out of this,’ she said to me in Basque. 

“I stood stupefied with rage in my heart. 

“ ‘What arc you doing here?' cried the lieutenant. 

‘Decamp; get out of this.’ 

“I could not budge. I was like one paralysed. Ihe 
officer, seeing that I did not move and had not even un- 
covered, seized me angrily by the collar and shook me 
roughly. I know not what I said to him. He drew his 
sword, and I drew mine. The old woman seized my a^ 
and the lieutenant gave me a cut on my forehead, the 
scar of which I carry to this day. I stepped back, and with 
my elbow sent Dorothea sprawling on the floor; then, as 

^ [A play upon the French word dragon, which means both 
dragon and dragoon. — Tr.\^nslator.] 
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the lieutenant followed me up, I gave him the point of 
my sword, and he sheathed it in his bosom. Then Carmen 
blew out the lamp, and called out in her own tongue to 
Dorothea to fly. I myself escaped to the street, and ran 
on I knew not whither. It seemed to me that someone 
was following me. When I recovered my wits, I found 
that Carmen had not left me. 

“ ‘You great stupid canar)-,’ she said; ‘all you know is 
to commit follies, I told you that I should bring misfor- 
tune upon you. Yet there is a remedy for every ill if one 
has for a sweetheart a Fleming of Rome> Begin by tying 
this handkerchief about your head, and give me your belt. 
Wait for me in this alley. I will be back in two minutes.’ 

“She disappeared, and soon brought me a striped 
cloak, which she had found I know not where. She made 
me doff my uniform and put the eloak over my shirt. Thus 
attired, I looked enough like the peasants of Valencia as 
they come to Seville to sell their chufas.^ Then she 
brought me to a house somewhat like Dorothea’s, at the 
foot of a narrow court. She and another gipsy woman 
washed and dressed my wound better than could a sur- 
geon-major, and gave me something to drink, I know not 
what. At last they laid me upon a mattress, and I fell 
asleep. 

Probably these women had put in my drink one of 
those soporific drugs of which they know the secret, for 
I did not awake until very late the next day. I had a fear- 
ful headache and a slight fever. It was some time before 
I recalled the terrible drama in which I had been an 
actor the evening before. After they had dressed my 

* “Flamenca de Roma,” a slang term for gipsies. Rome here does 
not refer to the Eternal City, but to the romi, or married folks, as 
me gipsies call themselves. Those first seen in Spain came probably 
from the Netherlands: hence their name of Flemings. 

A bulbous root, of which an agreeable drink is made. 
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wound. Carmen and her friend, both crouching by my 
mattress, exchanged a few words in chipe calli which 
seemed to be a medical consultation. Tlien they both 
assured me that I would soon be well, but that I had 
better quit Seville in the shortest time possible, for if I 
was taken I would certainly be shot. 

“ ‘My lad,’ said Carmen, ‘the king will no longer give 
you either rice or salt cod,^ and you must do something; 
you must be thinking of earning your living. You are 
too stupid to steal a pastesas but you are active and 
strong; if you have the courage, make your way to the 
coast and become a smuggler. Have I not promised to 
get you hanged? That is better than being shot. Besides, 
if you know how to manage, you may live like a prinee so 
long as the mihons ^ and the coast-guard do not collar you.’ 

“It was in this engaging manner that that devil of a 
girl showed me the new career for which she destined me; 
to tell the truth, the only one left me, now that I had in- 
curred the penalty of death. Need I tell you that she 
decided me without much trouble? It seemed to me that I 
should bind myself more closely to her by this life of risk 
and lawlessness. Henceforth I thought myself sure of her 
love. I had often heard of a band of smugglers who in- 
fested Andalusia — well mounted, blunderbuss in hand, 
and their mistresses seated on the croup behind them. Al- 
ready I could see myself trotting over hill and dale with 
this pretty gipsy behind me. When I spoke to her of this 
she must needs laugh till she held her sides, telling me 
that there was nothing so fine as a night passed in bivouac, 
when each rom retired with his romi beneath the little 
tent made of a blanket stretched over three hoops. 

“ ‘If I keep always in the mountains,’ said I to her, 

^ The ordinary rations of the Spanish soldiers. 

2 “Ustilar i pastesas,” to rob skillfully, without violence. 

3 A kind of free corps. 
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‘I shall be sure of vou. No lieutenant will be there to share 
with me.’ 

" ‘Ah! you arc jealous/ she replied. ‘So much the worse 
for you. How can you be so stupid! Can you not see that 
I love you, since I base nc\er asked you for any money?’ 

"W^en she talked in that fashion I felt like strangling 
her. 

“To make a short stor)% senor. Carmen procured for 
me a civilian’s dress, in which I escaped from Seville un- 
recognised. I w’ent to Jerez, with a letter from Pastia to an 
anisette-seller at whose house the smugglers used to meet. 
I was presented to these gentr)', \\hose chief, called Dan- 
cai're, received me into his band. W^c departed for Gaucin. 
where I again saw Carmen, who had agreed to meet me 
there. In our expeditions she served as a spy for us men. 
and a better one there never was. She had just returned 
from Gibraltar, and had already arranged with a ship’s 
captain for the landing of certain English goods which we 
were expected to recei\'e on the coast. We waited for them 
near Estepona; then we hid a part of them in the moun- 
tains, and laden with tlie rest wc proceeded to Ronda. 
Carmen was already there: it was she again who told us 
the moment when we might safely enter the town. This 
first expedition and some others were fortunate.— A smug- 
gler's life pleased me better than a soldier’s.— I made Car- 
men presents. — I had money and a sweetheart. I felt little 
remorse, for. as the gipsies say. the itch of pleasure docs 
not itch at all.' Everywhere we were well received; mv com- 
rades treated me well, even showing me some respect. This 
was bcause I had ‘killed my man.’ and amongst them all 
there was not one with a similar exploit on his conscience. 
But what affected me the most in my new life was that I 
was often with Carmen. She showed me more friendship 
than ever; nevertheless, before our comrades she never ad- 

' “Sarapia sat pcsquital ne punzava.” 
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niitted our intimacy, and had even made me swear with 
all sorts of oaths to say nothing to them on my own ac- 
count. I was so feeble in the hands of this creature that I 
obeyed her every caprice. Besides, this was the first time 
she ever showed me any of the reser\'e of an honest woman, 
and I was simple enough to believe that she had really 
corrected her former ways. 

"Our troop, wliich was composed of eight or ten men, 
seldom met together, and only at decisive moments; we 
were usually scattered about by hvos and threes in the 
towns and villages. Each of us pretended to follow a trade: 
this one was a tinker, another a horse-dealer; I was a ped- 
dler, but I seldom showed myself in the large towns be- 
cause of my bad affair at Seville. One day, or rather one 
night, our rendezvous was at Vejer. Dancaire and I found 
ourselves there before the others. He seemed very gay. 

" ‘We are going to have another comrade,' he told me. 
‘Carmen has just made one of her best strokes. She has 
just managed the escape of her rom, who was in the pre- 
sidio at Tarifa.' 

"I was beginning already to understand the gipsy dia- 
lect which nearly all my comrades spoke, and this word 
rom gave me a chill. 

“ ‘What— her husband! Is she then married?’ I asked 
of the captain. 

" ‘Yes,’ he replied; ‘to Garcia, the One-eyed, a gipsy as 
‘‘fly” as she is herself. The poor fellow was in the galleys. 
Carmen so bewitched the surgeon of the presidio that she 
obtained the liberty of her rom. Ah! that girl is worth her 
weight in gold. For two years she has been contriving his 
escape. Nothing succeeded until they took the notion to 
change the commandant. With this one it seems that she 

has come quickly to an understanding.’ 

‘‘You can imagine with what pleasure I heard this 
news. I soon met Garcia, the One-eyed; he was the ugliest 
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monster that Bohemia ever reared, with a black skin and a 
soul still blacker; he was the most thoroughbred rascal that 
I have ever met. Carmen came with him, and when she 
called him her rom before me, you should ha\e seen the 
eyes she made at me and her grimaces when Garcia's back 
was turned. I was indignant, and did not speak to her the 
whole night. In the morning, we made up our bales, and 
were already on our way, when we discovered that a dozen 
horsemen were at our heels. These Andalusian braggarts, 
who were always talking murder, at once showed the white 
feather. ’Twas a regular stampede. Only Dancai're, Garcia, 
a fine-looking fellow from Ecija named Remendado, and 
Carmen did not lose their heads. The others abandoned 
their mules and threw themselves into the ravines, \vhere 
the horses could not pursue them. We could not save our 
beasts, and hastened to unstrap the most valuable of our 
booty and to load it on our shoulders; then we tried to 
escape over the rocks by the steepest and roughest slopes. 
We cast our bales before us, and followed them as best 
we could, sliding along on our heels. During this time the 
enemy peppered us, and for the first time I heard the 
whistling of bullets; but I did not mind them. When one 
is under a woman’s eyes there is no merit in defying death. 
We all escaped except poor Remendado, who received a 
bullet in his loins. I dropped my packet and tried to carry 
him. 

“ ‘Fool!’ cried Garcia, ‘what have we to do with car- 
rion? Drop him and save the cotton stockings.’ 

“ ‘Drop him!’ cried Carmen. 

“Fatigue obliged me to lay him for a moment in the 
shelter of a rock. The One-eyed advanced and discharged 
his blunderbuss at the poor fellow’s head, 

“ ‘He will be clever who will recognise him now,’ said 
Garcia, regarding the face which a dozen balls had tom in 
fragments. 
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“Such, senor, was the delightful life I led. In the 
evening we found ourselves in a thicket, worn out with 
fatigue, with nothing to eat, and ruined by the loss of our 
mules. What did that infernal Garcia do?— he pulled a 
pack of cards from his pocket, and began to play with 
Dancaire by the light of a fire that they had kindled. 
Meanwhile I lay down, gazing at the stars, thinking of 
Remendado, and wishing myself in his place. Carmen 
crouched near me, and from time to time she rattled her 
castanets, humming a tune. Then, approaching me as if 
•■o whisper, she kissed me two or three times, almost 
against my will. 

“ ‘You are the devil,' said I. 

“ ‘Yes,' she answered. 

“After a few hours’ rest she left for Gaucin, and the 
following morning a little goatherd brought us some 
bread. We remained there all day, and in the night moved 
towards Gaucin. We waited for news from Carmen. None 
came. At daybreak we saw a muleteer guiding a well- 
dressed woman, with a parasol, and a little girl who 
seemed to be her domestic. Garcia said to us: 

“ ‘Tliere are two mules and two women that Saint 
Nicholas sends us. I should prefer four mules; but never 
mind, I will attend to this business.’ 

“He took his blunderbuss and went down toward the 
path, hiding in the bushes. We followed him at a little 
distance, Dancaire and I. When we were within range we 
showed ourselves, crying to the muleteer to halt. The 
woman, instead of being frightened at our appearance 
and our dress should have sufficed for that— burst into a 
peal of laughter. 

“ ‘Ah! the Ji/hpendi; they take me for an erani.'' ' 

“ 'Twas Carmen, but so well disguised that I should 
not have known her had she spoken in any other tongue. 

^ “Ah! the fools; they take me for a real lady!” 
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She sprang from her mule and in a low voice conversed 
for some time with Dancairc and Garcia; then, turning to 
me: ‘Canary, we will meet again before you are hanged. 
I am going to Gibraltar, on the “affairs of Eg)-pt.“ You 
will soon have news of me.’ 

“We separated after she had shown us a place where 
we could find shelter for several days. That girl \sas the 
salvation of our troop. We soon receiv ed some monev she 
sent us, and information which was of more value to us: 
this was that on such a dav* two English gentlemen would 
pass by such a road; a word to the wise is sufficient— they 
had money in plent);. Garcia wished to assassinate them, 
but Dancaire and I opposed it. We took nothing from 
them but their money and watches, except their shirts, of 
which we had great need. 

“Sciior, one becomes a rascal without thinking much 
about it. You lose your head over a pretty girl, you fight 
for her, misfortune comes upon you. you must needs live 
in the mountains, and from a smuggler you become a 
robber without reflection. We judged it would not be well 
for us to remain in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar, after 
the affair with the English gentlemen, and we hid our- 
selves in the Sierra dc Ronda. 

“You have spoken to me of Jose Maria; well, it was 
there that I made his acquaintance. He took his mistress 
witli him on his expeditions. She was a pretty girl, wise, 
modest, and good-mannered; never a vulgar word, and so 
devoted! ... In return he made her miserable. He was 
always running after other girls, he bullied her, then some- 
times he took the notion to be jealous of her. Once he 
struck her with his knife. Ah, well! she only loved him the 
more for that. Why, that girl was proud of the scar on her 
arm, and showed it as if it were the most beautiful thing 
on earth. And then, to crown all, Jose Maria was the verv 
worst of comrades. In an expedition tliat we made, he 
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managed so well that all the profit of the affair fell to him, 
and to us the trouble and the blows. But I must go back 
to my story. 

"We heard no more from Carmen. Dancaire said: 
One of us must go to Gibraltar for news of her; she must 
have arranged some affair. I would go willingly, but I am 
too well known at Gibraltar.* 

"The One-eyed said: ‘Me, too; they know me there. I 
have played too many tricks on the lobsters ^ there! And as 
I have only one eye, it is hard for me to disguise myself.’ 

" ‘Then I must go/ I said in my turn, delighted at the 
very idea of seeing Carmen again. ‘Let us see! what must 
be done?’ 

"Tlie others told me. ‘You may go either by sea or by 
Saint Roque, as you prefer. And when you come to 
Gibraltar, ask at the port where a chocolate-vendcr named 
Rollona lives; when you have found her, she will tell you 
all that is happening there.’ 

"It was agreed that we should all depart for the Sierra 
of Gaucin; that I should leave my two comrades there, and 
proceed to Gibraltar disguised as a fruit-seller. At Ronda 
a man who was in our interest had procured me a passport. 
At Gaucin they gave me a donkey; I loaded him with 
melons and oranges, and then took the road. On my ar- 
rival at Gibraltar I found that Rollona was well known, 
but that she was dead or had gone to Bnihus terrae ; ' 
and her disappearance explained, to my notion, how we 
had lost our means of communication with Carmen. I put 
up my donkey in a stable, and taking my oranges, wan- 
dered about the city as if trying to sell them, but in reality 
to see if I could not encounter some familiar face. At 

^ A name given by the Spaniards to the English because of their 
red uniforms. 

^To the galleys or “to the devil.” 
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Gibraltar there are many vagrants of all nations. Tis the 
Tower of Babel over again; for one cannot go ten paces 
in a street without hearing as many tongues spoken, I met 
plent)' of gipsies, but I did not dare to trust any of them. 
They sounded me and I them; we each divined that we 
were rogues — the important thing was to kno\s' if we were 
were of the same band. After two days of fruitless wan- 
derings I had learned nothing of either Rollona or Car- 
men, and I was thinking of returning to my comrades after 
making a few purchases, when, as I was walking down a 
street at sunset, I heard a woman's voice calling to me 
from a window. 

“ ‘Orange-seller!' 

I looked up and saw Carmen on a balcony, leaning 
over the rail, and beside her an officer in scarlet, with gold 
epaulettes, curled hair, and the bearing of a great milord. 
As for her, she was dressed superbly: a shawl over her 
shoulders, a gold comb in her hair, in silk attire, and — the 
darling! the same as ever— gay with laughter. The English- 
man in barbarous Spanish ordered me to come up, for 

madame wished some oranges; and Carmen called to me 
m Basque: 

Come up, and do not be astonished at anything.' 

“In fact, nothing could astonish me that she did. I can 

not say whether I felt more joy than sorrow at finding her. 

At the door there stood a big powdered English sen-ant, 

who led me into a magnificent room. Carmen immediately 
said in Basque: 

Remember! you do not understand a word of Span- 
ish, nor know me.' 

“Then turning to the Englishman: ‘There! I told vou 
so: I saw from the first that he was a Basque. You shall 
now hear a droll jargon. How stupid he looks!— ah! one 
would say a cat surprised in a cupboard.' 
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“ ‘And thou,’ said I, in mine own tongue, ‘thou hast 
the air of a brazen-faced jade, and I have a good mind to 
slash thy face before thv gallant.’ 

" ‘Aiy gallant!’ she cried. ‘So you have found that out 
all by )Ourself. And you are jealous of that imbecile there! 
W’ell, you are more stupid than you were before our 
soirees at the Street of the Candilcjo. Do you not see, fool 
that you are, that at this moment I am arranging an affair 
of E^pt, and in the most brilliant st)le, too? TTiis house 
is mine; this lobster’s guineas will be mine. I lead him 
about by the nose, and I will soon lead him whence he 
\\ill ne\’er return.’ 

“ ‘And I.’ I replied, ‘if you arrange the affairs of Egypt 
after that fashion, I will arrange it so that you will never 
commence again.’ 

“ ‘Ah! so then! Are vou mv rom that you command 
me? The One-eved is satisfied. What business have vou 
here? Ought not you to be content to be the only one that 
can call himself my niiiichorro?’ ^ 

“ ‘\\4iat does he say?’ asked the Englishman. 

“ ‘He says that he is diys and that he could down a 
good drink.’ replied Carmen. And she threw herself back 
on a sofa, bursting with merriment over her translation. 

“Senor, when that girl laughed there was no chance to 
talk sense. Eveiyone laughed with her. The great English- 
man laughed with her, like the fool that he was, and 
ordered that some drink should be brought me. 

“WTile I was drinking, ‘Do you see that ring on his 
finger?’ said Carmen. ‘If you wish, I will give it to you.’ 

“I answered: ‘I would give one of my fingers to have 
my lord in the mountains, each of us with a maquila in his 
hand.’ 

“ ‘Maqui/a, what does that mean?’ asked the English- 
man. 

' Flash term for a lover. 
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“ ‘M^quih,* replied Carmen, laughing all the time, ‘is 
an orange. Isn’t it a droll word for an orange? He savs that 
he would like to make you cat an orange.’ 

“ ‘Yes?’ replied the Englishman. 'Very well! Bring 
some more maquilas to-morrow.’ 

“\\niile we were talking, the domestic entered and 
announced that dinner was ready. Tlien the Englishman 
arose, gave me a piastre, and offered his arm to Carmen— 
as if she could not walk in alone! Carmen, always laugh- 
ing, said to me: 

“ ‘My lad, I cannot invite you to dinner; but to-mor 
row, as soon as you hear the drums beat for parade, come 
here with the oranges. You will find a chamber better 
furnished tlian that of the Street of the Candilejo, and 
you will see that I am as ever thine own Carmencita, and 
then we can talk of the affairs of Eg)pt.’ 

"I did not reply, and was already in the street when the 
Englishman called to me, 'Bring some maquilas to-mor- 
row!' and I heard the peals of Carmen’s laughter. 

“I went out, not knowing what I was doing, and slept 
scarcely any; and in the morning I found myself so in- 
censed against the traitress that I resolved to quit Gibral- 
tar without seeing her again; but at the first roll of the 
drums all my fortitude deserted me: I took my basket of 
oranges, and ran to Carmen’s. Through the half-opened 
blind I saw her great black eyes watching me. Tlie pow- 
dered footman let me in at once. Carmen sent him away 
on an errand, and as soon as wc were alone she burst into 
one of her peals of crocodile-laughter, and threw herself in 
my arms. I had never seen her so beautiful. Dressed like a 
madonna, perfumed, . . . silken furniture, embroidered 
curtains . . . ah! . . . and I, dressed like the robber that 
I was. 

Minchorro!* said Carmen, 'I would like to smash 
everything here, set fire to the house, and fly to the sierra!’ 
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'‘And then it was caresses! . . . then laughter! . . . 
tlien she danced, she tore her furbelows: never did mon- 
key perform more gambols, make more grimaces, commit 
more deviltries. \Vlien she became serious again: 

“ ‘Listen,' she said; 'about Eg)'pt. I want him to take 
me to Ronda, where I have a sister a nun’ (here a fresh 
burst of laughter). ‘We will pass by a place I will tell you 
of; you fall on him and rob him of everything. . . . The 
best W'ay would be to wring his neck; but,’ she added, with 
a diabolical smile that she sometimes had— and that smile 
never a soul then wished to imitate — 'do you know what 
you must do? Let the One-eyed go first; hold back a little 
yourself. The lobster is brave and skilful: he has good 
pistols. . . . Do you understand?’ . . . She interrupted 
herself with another peal of laughter that made my fiesli 
creep. 

“ ‘No,’ I said; ‘I hate Garcia, but he is my comrade. 
Some day, perhaps, I will rid you of him; but we will settle 
our accounts after the manner of my own country. I am 
only an Egyptian by chance, and for certain things I shall 
always be a true Navarro, as the proverb says.’ ^ 

“She replied: 'You are a fool, an idiot, a true payJIo. 
You are like the dwarf who thought himself tall because 
he could spit a long way.^ You do not love me. Get out!' 

“When she told me to get out I could not go. I prom- 
ised to return to my comrades and await the Englishman; 
for her part, she promised to be indisposed until the time 
of departure for Ronda. I remained two days longer at 
Gibraltar. She had the audacity to come in disguise to see 
me at my inn. I departed — I also had a project. I returned 
to our rendezvous, knowing the hour at which the Eng- 
lishman and Carmen should pass. I found Dancaire and 


^“Navarro fino.” 

2 "Or csorji^ dc or narsichisl^, sin chismar lachinguel 
proverb. 


Gipsy 
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Garda awaiting me. We passed the night in a wood by a 
fire of pine-cones which burned splendidly. I asked Garcia 
to play cards. He accepted. At the second game I told him 
he cheated; he laughed at me. I threw the cards in his 
face. He tried to seize his blunderbuss; I put my foot on 
it, and said: 

" ‘They say that you can handle a knife with the best 
knave in Malaga. Will you try it on with me?’ 

Dancai're wished to separate us. I had given Garcia 
two or three blows with my fist. Rage gave him courage: 
he had drawn his knife and I mine. We both called out to 
Dancai're to give us room and to see fair play. He saw that 
he could not stop us, and drew back. Garcia was already 
crouching like a cat ready to spring on a mouse. He held 
his hat in his left hand, as a guard, his knife in advance. 
That is the Andalusian guard. I stood on guard in the 
Navarro manner, right in front of him, the left arm raised, 
the left leg advanced, the knife along the right thigh. I felt 
stronger than a giant. He threw himself upon me like a 
flash. I turned on my left foot and he found nothing be- 
fore him; but I struck him in the throat, and my knife 
went so deep that my hand came right up under his chin, 
I drew back the blade so forcibly that it broke. ’Twas all 
over. The blade was pushed from the wound by a jet 
of blood as large as your arm. He fell on his face as dead 
as a log. 

*What hast thou done!’ cried Dancai're. 

Listen,’ said I; ‘we could not live together. I love 
Carmen, and I wish to be the only one. Besides, Garcia 
was a villain, and I have not forgotten how he served poor 
Remendado. There are now but two of us; but we are 

good fellows. Come, will you be my friend for life, for 
death?’ ^ 

Danca'i’re held out his hand. He was a man fifty year.'^ 
old. ^ ^ 
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“ ‘To the devil with love affairs!’ cried he. ‘If you had 
asked him for Carmen, he would ha\’e sold her to you for 
a piastre. We are only two now; how shall we manage to- 
morrow?’ 

“ ‘Leave me to manage it by m\’self,’ I answered; ‘now 
I care not for the whole world.’ 

“We buried Garcia, and pitched our tent two hundred 
paces farther on. The next day, Carmen and her English- 
man came along with hvo muleteers and a sen^ant. I said 
to Dancaire, ‘I will take care of the Englishman. Frighten 
the others, they are unarmed.’ The Englishman had a 
stout heart. If Carmen had not pushed his arm he would 
have killed me. In short, I reconquered Carmen that day, 
and my first words were to tell her that she- was a widow. 
When she found out how it had happened: 

“ 'You will always be a lil/ipendi/’ she said. ‘Garcia 
should have killed you. Your Navarre guard is all nonsense, 
and he has sent to the other world cleverer men than thou. 
But his time had come. Yours will come, too.’ 

“ ‘And yours,’ I said, ‘if you are not a true wife to me.’ 

“ ‘So much the better,’ she replied; ‘I have often seen 
in the coffee-grounds that we two must die together. Bah! 
he who sows, reaps!’ and she rattled her castanets, which 
she always did when she wished to drive away unpleasant 
thoughts. 

“One is apt to forget oneself when speaking of his own 
affairs. All these details must bore you; but I shall soon 
finish. The life we led lasted long enough. Dancaire and 
I joined with us several comrades more trusty than our old 
ones, and we busied ourselves smuggling; sometimes, I 
must admit, we also stopped people on the highway, but 
only at the last extremity, when we could not live other- 
wise. Besides, we did not maltreat travellers; we confined 
ourselves to taking their money. During several months I 
was content with Cannen: she continued to be useful m 
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our operations by advising us of good strokes that we 
might make. She stayed sometimes at Malaga, sometimes 
at Cordova, and sometimes at Granada; but at a word 
from me she left all, and came to meet me at some isolated 
inn, or even in camp. Once only— ’twas at Malaga— she 
gave me some anxieh'. 1 knew that she had cast her wiles 
about a veiy rich merchant, with whom she proposed, 
probably, to repeat the pleasantry of Gibraltar. In spite of 
all Dancaire could say to dissuade me, I set out and 
entered Malaga in plain daylight. I looked Carmen up, 
and brought her away at once. \Vc had a veiy' warm ex- 
planation. 

“ ‘Do you know,’ she said, ‘that since you are really mv 
rom, I love you less than when you were my mincliorro? 
I won’t be tormented, much less commanded. WTiat I 
wish is to be free, and do what I like. Take care not to 
push me too far. If )’Ou annoy me, I will find some good 
fellow who will sers'C you as you served the One-eyed.’ 

“Dancaire reconciled us to one another. Shortly after, 
misfortune fell upon us. The soldiers surprised us. Dan- 
caire was killed, as were two others of my comrades; two 
more were captured. I myself was sorely wounded, and 
without my good horse I would have been taken by the 
soldiers. Worn out with fatigue, with a bullet in my body, 
I hid myself in a wood with the only comrade left me. I 
fainted when I dismounted, and I thought I was going to 
die like a wounded hare in the underbrush. My comrade 
rarried me to a cave known to us, and then went to seek 
^rmen. She was at Granada, and came on the instant. 
She did not leave me a single moment for fifteen days— 
she did not close an eye; and nursed me with a skill and 
attention never shown by other woman for the man she 
loved best. As soon as I could use my legs, she fetched 
nie to Granada in great secrecy. Gipsies can find safe 
retreats everywhere, and I passed more than six weeks in 
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a house two doors removed from the judge who was seek- 
ing for me. More than once from behind the blinds I saw 
him pass. At length my strength came back; but I had 
reflected while on my bed of pain, and I intended to mend 
my ways. I spoke to Carmen of quitting Spain and trying 
to live honestly in the New World. She laughed at me. 

“ ‘We were not made to grow cabbages,’ she said; ‘our 
destiny is to live at the expense of the payJIos. Come, I 
have aranged an affair with Nathan-ben-Joseph, of Gibral- 
tar. He has some cotton stuffs which only await you to 
smuggle them in. He knows that vou are alive. He counts 
on you. What will our correspondents in Gibraltar say if 
you break your word?’ 

“I let myself be persuaded, and resumed my wicked 
career. 

"While I was in hiding at Granada, there were some 
bull-fights which Carmen attended. When she came back 
she talked a good deal about a very adroit picador named 
Lucas. She knew his horses name, and how much his 
embroidered vest had cost him. I did not pay much atten- 
tion to this. Juanito, my remaining comrade, told me 
several days afterwards that he had seen Carmen with 
Lucas at the house of a merchant of Zacatin. This began 
to alarm me. I demanded of Carmen how and why she 
had become acquainted with the picador. 

" ‘He is a fellow/ said she, ‘with whom one may ar- 
range an affair. The river that makes a noise has either 
water or pebbles.^ He has earned 1200 reals in the bull- 
ring. One of two things must happen: we must have this 
money; or, as he is a fine rider and a brave fellow, we 
might enrol him in our band. So-and-so are dead; you must 
needs replace them. Take him with you/ 

^ “Len SOS sonsi abela 

Pani o reblendani terela." Gipsy proverb. 
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“ ‘I do not want his money or himself, and I forbid you 
to speak to him/ I cried. 

“ ‘Take care!’ she replied, ‘When one forbids me to do 
a thing, it is soon done.’ 

“Happily, the picador left for Malaga, and 1 set to work 
to smuggle in the cotton for the Jew, I had a great deal to 
do on that expedition, and Carmen, too; and I forgot 
Lucas. Perhaps she also forgot liim— for the moment, at 
least. It was about this time, senor, that I met you— -first 
near Montilla, then aftenvards at Cordova. I will not speak 
to you of our last inter\dew. You perhaps know more 
about it than I. Carmen robbed you of your watch; she 
also wanted your money — above all, the ring that I see 
now upon your finger, and which she said was a magic 
ring and of great importance to possess. We had a violent 
dispute, and I struck her. She turned pale and wept. ’Twas 
the first time I ever saw her cry', and it gave me a terrible 
shock. I asked her to forgive me, but she sulked all one 
day; and when I left for Montilla she did not wish to 
kiss me. 

“I had a heavy heart when, three days after, she came 
to see me, with a laughing air as gay as a lark. All was for- 
gotten, and we were like a pair of lovers for two days. 
When we were parting she said to me: 

‘There is to be a fete at Cordova. I am going to see 
it; so I shall find out what men leave with money, and I 
will tell you.’ 

"I let her go. When alone I thought over this f^te, and 
the great change in Carmen's humour. She must have 
already revenged herself, I thought, since she has given in 
first, 

“A peasant told me that there was a bull-fight at Cor- 
dova. My blood boiled, and like a madman I set out for 
the place. Someone pointed out Lucas, and on a bench 
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near the barrier I saw Carmen. I had only to look at her a 
minute to confirm my suspicions. Lucas with the first bull 
acted the gallant, as I had expected. He tore the cockade ' 
from the bull and carried it to Carmen, who pinned it in 
her hair immediately. The bull charged him, as if to 
avenge me. Lucas was overturned, with his horse on his 
breast and the bull on top of both. I looked for Carmen, 
but she was no longer in her place. As it was impossible 
for me to get out, I was forced to await the end of the 
fight. Then I went to the house which you know of, and 
remained there quietly all the evening and a part of the 
night. About two o’clock in the morning Carmen returned, 
and was a little surprised to see me. 

“ ‘Come with me,’ I said to her. 

“ ‘Very well,’ she said; ‘let us go.’ 

“I went to fetch my horse and put her behind me, and 
we travelled all the night without exchanging a single 
word. At daybreak we halted at a solitary inn, near a little 
hermitage. There I said to Carmen: 

“ ‘Listen. I forget all. Of the past I will not speak a 
word. But swear to me one thing: that you will follow me 
to America, and that you will there lead a quiet life.’ 

“ ‘No,’ she replied in a sulky voice; ‘I do not wish to go 
to America. I am well satisfied here.’ 

“ ‘ ’Tis because you are close to Lucas,’ I said. ‘But 
reflect well; if he recovers, ’twill be only to make old 
bones. Yet, after all. why should I bother myself about 
him? I am tired of killing ) our lox'Crs; it is you whom I will 
kill next.' 

“She regarded me fixedly, with her wild air, and said: 

“ ‘I have always thought that you would kill me. The 

1 ‘Xa divisa." a knot of ribbons indicating by its colour from 
which pasture the bull comes. Tliis knot is affixed to the skin of 
the bull by a steel hook. It is the height of gallantry to tear it 
from the living animal and offer it to a woman. 
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first time I saw you I had just met a priest at the door of 
my dwelling, and to-night, while leaving Cordova, saw you 
nothing? — a hare crossed the road behveen voiir horse's 
feet. It is fate!’ 

“ 'Canncncita/ I asked, ‘is it true that you no longer 
love me?’ 

“She did not reply. She was seated cross-legged on a 
mat, and tracing figures on the ground with her finger. 

“ 'Let us change our life.’ I cried, in a supplicating 
voice, 'Come, let us live together somewhere where we 
will never be parted. You know that wc have a hundred 
and twenty onzas buried under an oak near bv. . . . Be- 
sides, we still have money in the hands of Ben-Joseph the 
Jew.’ 

“She began to smile, and replied: 

‘ ‘Me first, then you; I knew well ’twould happen 
thus.’ 


“ ‘Reflect!’ I continued. ‘I am at the end of my pa- 
tience and my courage; make up your mind, or I will make 
up mine.' 


“I left her and walked toward the hermitage. I found 
the hermit at prayer. I waited until his prayer was done; 
I would have liked veiy^ much to pray, but I could not. 
When he arose I drew near him. 

“ ‘Father,’ said I, ‘will you pray for one who is in great 
peril?’ 


'* ‘I pray for all the afflicted,’ he replied. 

“ ‘Could you say a mass for a soul about to appear 
before its Creator?’ 


" ‘Yes,’ he answered, regarding me fixedly. And as there 

was something strange in mv looks, he wished to make me 
talk. 


It seems to me that I have seen you before,’ he said. 
"I put a piastre on his bench. 

‘ ‘\Vhen w'ill you say the mass?' I asked. 
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In half an hour. The innkeeper’s son from over there 
comes to serve it. Tell me, young man, have you not some- 
thing on your conscience which torments you? Won’t you 
listen to the counsels of a Christian?’ 

"I felt ready to ciy. I told him I would return, and fled. 
I laid me down upon the grass until I heard the bell. Then 
I drew near, but I remained outside the chapel. When 
mass was said I went back to the inn. I hoped that Car- 
men had fled — she might have taken my horse and es- 
caped; but I found her still there. She did not wish that 
anyone might say that I had frightened her. WTiile I was 
away she had ripped the hem of her dress and taken out 
the lead. Now she was before a table, gazing into a bowlful 
of water at the lead, which she had melted and that mo- 
ment cast in. So absorbed was she with her enchantment 
that she did not at first notice my return. Sometimes she 
took a piece of lead and turned it in every direction with a 
sad air; sometimes she sang one of her mystic songs, in 
which the gipsies in^•oke Marie Padilla, the mistress of 
Don Pedro, who was, they say, the Bari Crallisa, or the 
queen of the gipsies.^ 

“ 'Carmen,' I said, ‘will you come with me?’ 

“She arose, threw away her bowl, and drew her man- 
tilla o^■er her head as if ready to go. They brought me my 
horse. She sprang up behind me, and we departed. 

“ ‘So, my Carmen,' I said, after we had gone a little 
way, 'you really wish to follow me, don’t you?' 

" ‘I will follow you to death, yes; but I will never live 
with you again.' 

"We w'ere in a solitary gorge. I pulled up my horse. 

^ Tlicy accuse Marie Padilla of having bewitched the King Don 
Pedro. A popular tradition asserts that she gave Queen Blanche of 
Bourbon a girdle of gold which seemed to the eyes of the bewitched 
king a living serpent. From that arose the repugnance that he alwa^ 
showed for the unhappy princess. 
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Is it here?’ she cried, and with one bound she sprang 
to the ground. She threw off her mantilla, cast it at her 
feet, and stood motionless, with one hand on her hip, 
looking me steadily in the eyes. 

“ 'You wish to kill me, I can well see/ she said. ‘It is 
decreed; but you shall never make me j ield.’ 

“ ‘I beseech you,’ I said to her, ‘be reasonable. Listen 
to me. All tlie past is forgotten. Nevertheless, you know 
well that it is you who have ruined me. Tis for you I have 
become a robber and a murderer. Carmen! my own Car- 
men! let me save you, and with you save myself.’ 

“ ‘Jos6,’ she replied, ‘you ask the impossible. I love you 
no more; you, you love me still, and for this you wish to 
kill me. I might yet tell you some lie, but I do' not care to 
take the trouble. All is over between us. As my rom, you 
have the right to kill your roml; but Carmen will be always 
free. Calli she was born and calli she will die.’ 

^ So, then, you love Lucas?' I demanded. 

“ ‘Yes; I have loved him, like you, for a moment— less, 
perhaps, than you. Now I love nothing, and I hate myself 
for ever having loved you at all.’ 

“I threw myself at her feet, I took her hands in mine, I 
bedewed them with tears. I reminded her of all the happy 
times we had spent together. I offered to remain always a 
brigand, to please her. Eveiy'thing, senor, eveiy'thing, if 
only she would love me again. 

She said, ‘To love you, it is impossible. To live with 
you, I do not wish it.' 


Fury seized me. I drew my knife. I would have liked 
her to be afraid or to plead for mercy; but that woman was 
a demon. 


« time/ I cried — ‘will you stay with me?’ 
No! no! no!’ she cried, stamping her foot; and she 
drew from her finger a ring I had given her, and threw it 
amongst the bushes. 
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“I struck her twice. Twas Garcia’s knife, which I had 
taken when I broke mine in his throat. She fell at the 
second thrust, without a cr)'. It seems to me that I can still 
see her great black eyes steadily fixed on me; then they 
became dimmed and closed. I remained completely pros- 
trated for a good hour beside the body. Then I remem- 
bered that Carmen had often told me that she would like 
to be buried in a wood. I dug her a grave with my knife, 
and placed her in it. I searched a long time for her ring, 
and at last I found it. I placed it in the grave beside her, 
and also a small cross. Perhaps I did wrong. Then I 
mounted my horse, galloped straight to Cordova, .and at 
the first guard-house I made myself known. I told them 
that I had killed Carmen, but I did not wish to tell them 
where her body lay. The hermit was a holy man. He 
prayed for her. He said a mass for her soul. . . . Poor girl! 
It is the gipsies who are to blame, for having reared her as 
they did. ’ 
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